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A FOREST CHAMPION. 


In the administration of the timber on its public 
lands the Province of Ontario in Canada may safely be 
said to excel in the wisdom of its policy any other 
Government on the American continent. That policy 
has not only conserved its resources but has returned 
to the public a revenue sufficient to maintain the pro- 
vincial Government without All of 
the natural resources of the Province are under the 
control of the Department of Lands, Forests and Mines, 
and the 
served includes the riches of the Province 


direct taxation. 


wealth administered and con 
in lands, timber, water power and mines. 

The total area of Ontario, without in- 
cluding the great lakes, is 260,577,680 
acres. On these lands is a timber and 
mineral wealth difficult to estimate ex- 
actly. It is administered from the cen- 
tral office of the Government in Toronto. 
This article has to do not so much with 
the governmental policy or mere statis- 
tics a8 it has with one man who has had 
very much to do with the working out 
of that policy and with the administra- 
tion of the affairs of that great area. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Aubrey White has been Deputy Min 
ister of Lands and Forests of the Prov 
ince of Ontario. When he 
pointed to that office, in 1887, it was 
with the title of Assistant 
sioner of Crown Lands. Subsequently 
the title was changed, but neither the 
work nor the man has changed during 


was ap 


Commis 


his long service for his Government 
Ministers have come and gone, parties 
have risen and fallen, but Aubrey White 
has remained in active charge, an ex- 
ample of recognized merits that has risen 
above party distinction and expediency. 

Aubrey White, to the man in the bush, 
be he high or low, is a great and 
familiar personality. He is respected 
by the executive in lumbering and sim- 
ilar enterprises because of his own qual- 
ities as an executive. But the writer of 
this article in its preparation talked not 
only to the man in high position but to 
the ranger in the forest, to the bushman 
in the camp and to the settler on the 
developing agricultural lands. To them 
also Aubrey White is a very real per- 
sonage with they feel, 
and with warrant, closely in sympathy. 

The reason is simple. Aubrey White 
is himself a bushman. He knows the 
north country. He has driven rivers 
and tramped trails. He has slept in the 
open and shared the fare of the humblest. He knows 
what a ranger goes up against and he knows also what 
a ranger ought to do. He knows the wealth that is 
there in the North and the wealth that is not there. He 
is not an enthusiast; he is an authority. In all Canada, 
in no department of public service, is there a man more 
respected for his judgment and for character than 
Aubrey White. 

To begin where biographies generally begin, Au- 
brey White was born at Omagh, County Tyrone, Ireland, 
March 19, 1845. From the first he seemed to have a 
predilection for public service, though his first attempt 
was a humble one. He was a cadet in the royal navy, 
but failed in his examination. Undaunted, he enlisted 
as a private in the army, attached to the Eighth regi- 
ment. He did his time in the ranks and, when the 
Trent affair came along, received with joy the an- 


whom always 


Deputy 





nouncement that the regiment had been ordered to Can 
ada. This seemed to be almost destiny, for Canada 
had been calling him. However, the Eighth did not 
make the trip; and young White, determined to see 
the new world, bought his way out of the army and 
started for Canada in 1862. 

Upon arrival in the Dominion he made his way to 
the Muskoka district and there the future Deputy Min- 
ister received at first hand the hard training that has 
viven him sympathy and understanding in his present 


office. For years he lived outdoors among lumbermen, 





AUBREY WHITE, OF 


TORONTO, ONT.; 


trappers and Indians. Muskoka at that time was al- 
most an undeveloped country and there was no rail- 
road beyond Barrie. In that new region, as new as 
Ontario’s newest territory of today, young White 
tramped, hunted and worked. He was an enthusiastic 
lumberman and became an estimator of timber. Cruis- 
ing naturally led to forest ranging, and for three years 
he was a forest ranger—good training for a man who 
was afterward to be the father of the fire ranging serv- 
ice of Ontario and to have so much to do with the ad- 
ministration of the fire ranging service. 

During six years of this period Mr, White was in 
the employ of the Georgian Bay Lumber Company in 
charge of its limits, lands and timber in the Muskoka 
and Parry Sound districts. It is worthy of record that 
the company attested that in every transaction having 
to do with the sale or purchase of timber it depended 


Minister of Lands and Forests of the Province of Ontario. 


entirely upon Mr. White’s advice and the results were 
uniform satisfaction. About 1876 the Georgian Bay 
Lumber Company curtailed its operations by half and 
this made it necessary for the young bushman to seek 
a new market for his abilities. 

In 1878 he was appointed Crown Land Agent at 
Bracebridge. In 1882 he became Clerk of the Woods 
and Forests Branch of the Crown Lands Department of 
the Province, with charge of lumbering operations. In 
1887 he was made Assistant Commissioner of Crowr 
Lands, the office now called that of Deputy Minister 

of Lands and Forests. 

Since 1887 there have been many 
ministers, most of them men of distin- 
guished ability—such men as the pres- 
ent minister, Hon. W. H. Hearst, and 
his predecessor, Hon. Frank Cochrane. 
To these and to those who preceded 
them Mr. White has been a valuable 
assistant. In his contact with the pub 
lic, in his relations with the ministers, 
in his dealings with employees of the 
Department—in every way he has 
created the impression of a kindly man 
of deliberate, intelligent judgment. The 
years are beginning to make themselves 
evident in his appearance, but the pass- 
ing of years, while they may whiten his 
hair, will also emphasize and prolong 
his valuable and successful service to 
his Government. 

Reference has been made to Mr. White 
as the father of the fire ranging service 
of Ontario. In 1885 Mr. White, then 
Clerk of the Woods and Forests Branch 
of the Crown Timber Department, ad- 
dressed a memorandum to the Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands drawing atten- 
tion to tke great destruction of the tim- 
ber wealth of the Province by fire. 

**T would, therefore,’’ Mr. White 
wrote, that during the dan 
gerous period of each year a certain num- 
ber of men, to be called Fire Rangers, 
shall be stationed at points in the licensed 
and unlicensed lands of the Province, 
where from settlement, railway construe- 


““suggest 


tion, lumbering or any other cause fire 
is so frequently used as to be a source 
of danger.’’ 

Out of this has grown Ontario’s not 
able fire ranging service of today, em 
ploying 960 men under provincial super 
vision, a regiment of fighting units 
engaged in the arts of peace rather than 
in the arts of war. 

Reference has been made to this single 
subject but to White’s 
activity in all departments of the 
administration of the resources of the Province. 
Under. the minister he has been concerned, of course, 
in the-ereation of forest reserves, in the development of 
lands, and in all the activities of the department. The 
people of Canada, of the United States ‘and of all the 
countries in which this publication is read may well 
consider* Mr. White an exemplar of high minded and 
efficient. publie service. 

Mr?;. White had the distinction of being included in the 
honor list of Great Britain granting titles and distinc 
tions at the beginning of the new year. 
companion to the Most Distinguished Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. Of late years the honor may 
be conferred on any person who has rendered valuable 
service in either colonial or foreign affairs. It has 
never been more fittingly bestowed than it has been in 
this instance. 
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“SHASTA” “CALIFORNIA” 


Made in all sizes. 136 and 1% in. thick. Made in all sizes. 138 and 1% in. thick. 


Weed Doors Sell 


long after their introduction into a territory because 
they possess merit, are uniform in quality month in 
and month out, and prove their value in both looks 
and service. 


Manufacturing Methods Tell 


in doors as in any other article where wear is demanced and in our 
supervision of the making of doors in their entirety we have 


successfully solved the secret of “door satisfaction’. The two 
designs shown above—made with 3-ply Rotary cut Laminated 
Veneered Yellow Pine Panels — have been unusually good sellers. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash 
and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly 


Weed Lumber Co., calirortia 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building. Eastern Offices: 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 715 R. A. Long Bldg. 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885. COLUMBUS. OHIO, 1612 Bryden = 





Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest wood refining plant in the world. 





A Corner of our Veneer plant where panels are t-immed. 



































WEST VA. 
SPRUCE 


AND HARDWOODS 





Stock on hand for Immediate Delivery 
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MERCHANTABLE SPRUCE 


100,000’ 1x 4”— 8t020’ 300,000’ 2x 4”—18’ 
100,000’ 1x 6”—10 to 20’ 100,000’ 2x 6”—12’ 

20,000’ 1x 8”—10 to 20’ 
100,000’ 1x10”—10 to 20’ , 3 ; 
100,000’ 1x12”—10 to 20’ 75,000’ 2x 6”—20 

75,000’ 2x 4”—14’ 20,000’ 2x12”—16’ 
200,000’ 2x 4”—16’ 50,000’ 2x12”—18’ 


50,000’ 
60,000’ 
150,000’ 
15,000’ 
50,000’ 
400,000’ 
30,000’ 
50,000’ 
50,000’ 
20,000’ 


BE SSSSSX Sele eieeiseibelEeieeisel 


S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


13th Floor Fifth Ave. Bldg., NEW YORK 


' Lumber Department of West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.; Perley & Crockett, 
Black Mountain, N. C.; and the Honaker Lumber Company, Putnam, Va. 





1 & 2 CLEAR SPRUCE 
30,000’ 1x4 to 12”—6 & 8’ 
150,000’ 1x4 to 12”—10 to 20’ 
125,000’ 1x6”—10 to 20’ 
200,000’ 1x8”—10 to 20’ 
100,000’ 1x10”—10 to 20’ ra] 
65,000’ 1x12”—10 to 20’ 
100,000’ 2x4 to 12”—10 to 20’ 
20,000’ 2x4”—8 to 20’ 
3,000’ 3x6 to 12”—10 to 20’ 


SELECT SPRUCE 


100,000’ 5/4x6 to 12”—10 to 20’ 
50,000’ 6/4x6 to 12”—10 to 20’ 
75,000’ 8/4x6 to 12”—10 to 20’ 





150,000’ 1x 6”—10 to 20’ F 
100,000’ 1x 8”—10 to 20’ 
150,000’ 1x10”—10 to 20’ 
500,000’ 1x12”—10 to 20’ 


MERCHANTABLE SIZES 
2x4 to 3x12”—10 to 26’ 


SPRUCE BOX 

50,000’ 1x4 & 6”—6 to 20’ 

50,000’ 1x6”—6 to 20’ 

100,000’ 1x12”—6 to 20’ 

25,000’ 5/4x6 to 12”—6 to 20’ 

75,000’ 8/4x6 to 12”—6 to 20’ 
SPRUCE MILL CULLS 
20 cars 1x4 to 12”—6 to 20’ 


NO. 1 HEMLOCK 





150,000’ 2x 6”—18’ 


No. 2 HEMLOCK 


75,000’ 1x4 to 12”—8 to 20’ S1S 
250,000’ 1x4 to 12”—8 to 20’ S2S 
80,000’ 1x10”—12 to 16’ Rough 
50,000’ 2x 4”— 6 to 20’. Rough 
100,000’ 2x 6 to 12”— 6 to 20’ Rough 


HARDWOODS 


5/4 Basswood Log Run 

4/4 Beech Log Run 

4/4 Birch Log Run 

6/4 Cherry Log Run 

4/4 Cherry No. 1 Common & Better 

4/4 Chestnut No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy 
8/4 Beech, Birch & Maple No. 3 Common 
4/4 Beech, Birch & Maple No. 3 Common 
4/4 Soft Maple No, 2 Common 

4/4 Poplar Log Run 
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THE importation of Philippine cabinet woods into the 
United States is said to be rapidly increasing. 

OF THE seven United States spruces, four are on the 
Pacific coast, two are confined to the East and one is 
common to both localities. 





Matcu manufacture has been carried on to a consid- 
erable extent in Japan, but the first Chinese factory has 
just been established with about $4,000 worth of machin- 
ery imported from Japan. 





A RECENT consular report from Hong Kong reports an 
inereased demand for timber because of the revival of 
building operations, particularly of foreign-type houses. 
The same situation is also reported from Shanghai, al- 
though here the lumber requirement is not only for for- 
eign residences but also for Chinese dwelling houses to 
accommodate a large increase in population. 


CoNSULAR reports from Hongkong state that exports 
. rattan and sea-grass furniture have doubled in the 
last two years. The best product is made in a factory 
owned by an American and is manufactured on wooden 
frames instead of bamboo, which are used in a cheaper 
native product. The principal cost of such furniture 
in the United States consists of freight, due largely 
to the bulky nature of the articles. 

THE GOVERNMENT of Korea in 1907 introduced the 
building and loan plan by subsidizing a number of 
farmer societies to the extent of $4,980 each (10,000 
yen). These funds were loaned to members at current 
rates of interest an: both interest and repaid principal 
added to the funds of the association. There are now 





‘‘Lumberman, Chicago. ”’ 


210 such 


associations in operation with over 70,000 
members. 


The rates of interest range from 9 to 12 
percent, which seems high, but local money lenders often 
charge 2 to 4 percent monthly on such loans. The gen- 
eral supervision of these associations is in the hands of 
the local provincial governors. 


—_— 


A WORLD-WIDE PROGRESS. 
Main, posing 
discussing 





consul general at Frankfort on the 
forwards a very able consular report 
what he terms a growing tendency toward 
world-wide standardization. Americans have been in- 
clined to boast in the past of an advantage in the 
world’s market due to our inventive genius in “produci ing 
improved machinery and to the skill of our workmen. 
High-class mac hinery, however, is rapidly becoming the 
standard in all foreign countries, and while special 
American machinery, when introduced, did not show 
more than 50 or 60 percent of efficiency, owing to lack 
of skilled labor, this situation has nearly disappeared. 
Many American manufacturers now maintain factories 
in many foreign countries, which of course are kept 
up to American standards and furnish an object lesson 
that keen foreign competitors are not slow to profit by. 
The same tendency toward progress has also appeared in 
furnishings and equipment of foreign hotels, apartment 
houses and office buildings. Quick avenues of intelli- 
soon make advanced standards of any sort in one 
nation the common property of all the world. 


yence 





GETTING GOOD ROADS. 


Retailers will do well to inform themselves regarding 
the provisions of highway laws of their States. Within 
recent years, or months even, the road building laws of 
many States have been radically changed. The tend- 
ency of late legislation has been to place the building 
of roads, or at any rate the supervision of road building, 
under the jurisdiction of State bodies instead of local 
road commissioners. 

One feature of recent highway legislation has been 
designed to promote road improvement by State aid in 
localities where lack of funds or enterprise otherwise 
would make such improvement impossible. Under this 
provision a very small group of enterprising citizens may 
by subseribing a small amount of money for road build- 
ing obligate the town, county and State to appropriate 
similar sums. 

For example, 


under the Wisconsin law a group of 
citizens in one 


community raised $400 by subscription. 
The town board then was obligated to appropriate an 
equal sum. When this $800 had been pledged the county 
and State respectively were obligated to duplicate it. 
Thus the original subscription of $400 enabled the com- 
munity to secure $2,000 for road building. Of course 
this sum must be used to build permanent roads under 
the supervision and according to the specifications of the 
State highway commission. 

The possibilities of this new legislation are being 
largely realized in many communities in Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Missouri and other States that have adopted it. 
The community that delays until all nearby communities 
have built their good roads will find difficulty in recover- 
ing the trade and prestige they have thus lost to their 
more enterprising neighbors. Lumbermen especially 
should interest themselves in securing for their communi- 
ties the full benefits of this progressive legislation. 





WOODEN VS. FIBER BOX. 


The Boston News Bureau, a daily financial journal, 
in a recent issue published the following very significant 


article bearing upon the use of substitutes for the 
wooden box: 
American railroads, while mulling over rising expenses, 


have discovered another cause of a notable additional outgo 
—this time, to satisfy loss and damage claims. Traffic offi- 
ciais are about to seek to correct the situation through a 
campaign of education. According to Vice President Ben- 
jamin Campbell, of the New England Lines, “a large in- 
crease in loss and damage accounts is due, to a considerable 
degree, to the fragility of the packages. The shippers are 
substituting paper packages for wooden packages, and the 
wooden packages are being made lighter all the time, and 
I assume that with our heavier equipment and heavier 
trainloads there may be a little more rough handling of the 
ears.” 

The manufacture and use of paper, or fiber, 
place of wooden boxes is a development of 
tically the last two years, but it has grown to large pro- 
portions. A count made during a recent month ‘at 100 
stations on twenty-five different railroads throughout the 
United States showed that of 1,941,316 packages handled 
431,941, or 28 percent, were in fiber boxes and only 72 per- 
cent in wooden boxes. A similar actual test showed 42.62 
percent of ‘substitute’ packages to be in bad order, as 
compared with only 1,12 percent of the wooden packages. 


boxes in 
within prac- 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Since the first of the year the business men of the country have been dealing 
in futures. They undoubtedly would like to be endowed with second sight, to 
see what 1914 has in store for them. Basically the business of the country is 
sound and it is believed that much depends on the attitude of the Government 
toward the great industries as to whether business will be operated on a normal 
or better than normal basis. The tariff law seems to have been accepted and 
the attitude toward the passage of the new currency law has to some extent stim- 
ulated confidence in the future. Certainly some time must elapse before this law 
will work smoothly, for it is a radical change of the method of operation for the 
last fifty years, and there necessarily will be some friction before things are 
properly ironed out. Notwithstanding this the consensus among the individual 
producers and operators is that the new law will greatly enlarge their facilities 
for doing business, By that is meant that they will be more independent of the 
centralized banking powers of other cities. 

* * * 

In the meantime the depression in trade is pretty well spread all over the 
country, and how long present conditions will obtain is problematical. When 
business men, bankers and railway officials differ as to the outlook it can safely 
be deduced that there will be no real turn for the better from a manufacturing 
standpoint until well into the second quarter. Many of the influences that were 
responsible for the business recession in 1913 have been removed and the business 
sky has taken on a brighter hue since December. One of the most encouraging 
features looking to the renewal of big business is the administration’s attitude 
toward the large industries. Captains of industry are beginning to believe that 
the President does not intend to hinder, but that he desires to help and forward 
trade in general, Another feature that must always be taken into consideration 
is the outcome of the harvests of next summer, and, while it is altogether too 
early to predict what will happen, it must be remembered that were it not for the 
enormous grain yields of the last two years trade in the United States would 
have received a more severe blow last year than it did. Another feature of 
note is that if the railroads secure their advance in rates they may go ahead and 
make improvements that have been long deferred. This feature alone, figuring 
on lumber, will do more than any other one thing to put the lumber business back 
on a remunerative basis. 

* * ~ 

Lumbermen the last week have done little else but close up last year’s business 
and arrange for the future. Under such circumstances little attention has been 
given to buying and selling. There has been little heavy buying, but the mildness 
of the winter in the North has permitted the completion of many buildings and 
the starting of others. This has necessarily caused some demand for build- 
ing lumber. During the last month also the lineyards have bought a large 
amount of lumber for winter and spring stock. Factory consumers also, while 
they have been most conservative in placing orders for lumber, have been 
forced to buy to even up their supplies. The manufacturers who use all kinds 
of coarse lumber, such as the box makers, have been heavy. users of the low 
grades, with the result that such stocks are low. There is an absence of liberal 
buying, however, and the nature of the business done is so much on the order of 
hand-to-mouth that of necessity stocks in the hands of consumers of all sorts 
must be pretty generally run down, with the result that there will be a demand 
for further supplies before the new year shall have advanced very far, 

* * * 

Reports from the different cities indicate an extremely conservative policy on 
the part of dealers. They continue to buy only to fill depleted stocks, and, while 
this attitude is partly on account of the distraction of inventorying, it is princi- 
pally because they are not sure about the trend of the market. These conditions 
pertain to soft woods and hard woods alike. There continue a deal level of 
quietude and an avoidance of new contracts in all branches of the trade. Yet 
the indications are of considerable resumption of manufacturing during this 
month, which will induce new inquiry that will be followed by lumber buying. 
The regular railroads will certainly get into the market if they should secure a 
freight rate advance, and the furniture people are said to have abnormally low 
stocks in dealers’ stores and in manufacturers’ warerooms, so it would appear 
to he the best policy for the lumber manufacturer, as well as the other business 
men of the country, to sit back and refrain from efforts to force the market by 
making prices altogether unwarranted by the existing demand. 

* * * 

Yellow pine conditions are a little firmer. In December an increased movement 
in yellow pine was noticeable, attributed to buying by lineyards. It was believed 
that they had come to the conclusion that prices would go no lower and that they 
would stiffen after-the beginning of the new year; in fact, advances of 50 cents 
a thousand were reported in the middle of December, with variations from that 
figure up and down. Whether this movement will continue or whether it is a 
spasmodic effort to provide stocks that should have been secured weeks or months 
ugo, and if a supply will be secured and business will again fall back to the state 
of dullness characteristic of last fall, remains to be seen. It is a fact that some 
of the manufacturers are standing firm in quoting prices, but others are less firm 
and are making liberal concessions in efforts to clear surplus stocks and sell 
enough for future delivery to give them a good financial start for the: new year. 
Some of the reports are to the effect that general stocks at the mills are broken 
und that as soon as the spring requirements shall fully open will come inquiry for 
lumber that can not but develop scarcities. But no evidence is strong enough at 
this time to stampede anybody who has had long experience in the trade. In 
kansas Cily the buying is still light, but the new year has ushered in more 
nquiry for lumber. Retailers are waiting as long as they can before placing 
orders to fill holes in their spring stocks or until such time as the manufacturer 
will make generous concessions over going prices. Millmen, however, are not 
credited with a desire to do this. Prospects are good for much building in that 
territory and a gradual increase in trade is expected within the next sixty days, 
as retailers all admit they have not much stock. No. 1 dimension has stiffened 
somewhat, and there is still a considerable range of price in that item. There is a 
little better feeling in hoards and fencing, but the market for finish is still weak 
and there is a lack of timber orders. In St. Louis the trade is still quiet, although 
the consensus seems to be that within thirty days liberal buying will begin. Little 
change has oceurred at Mississippi mills. Northern buyers are more numerous, 
and mills that closed for the holidays making repairs etc. have resumed operation 
and are expecting a heavy trade. In Texas trade seems to have turned for the 
better. Offerings have been better, and even the export business, which has heen 
it low ebb for many months, is improving. Concerns in the Mississippi Valley are 
getting into the market. Logging conditions, which have been held back by the 
rains throughout the lumber bell, have slightly improved. Some encouragement is 
reported from the mills of northwestern Louisiana. At Lake Charles prices are 
reported $5 under what they were at this time a year ago. Export business is 
improved. Demand in European countries is on the uptrend. South American 
business is also coming in in satisfactory volume. At New Orleans the yellow pine 
manufacturers are more optimistic. The holiday curtailment of the mills was 
larger than usual and stocks are reported as being not heavy nor any too well 
assorted. Lumber dealers in Alabama, Georgia and Florida are looking forward 
to a prosperous twelve months. In Savannah improvements are to be made all 
along the trade, the building trades being especially busy. Contractors predict a 
period of marked activity this year. At Mobile inquiries by the interior trade are 
many. Railroads have been buying a few cars recently but not much is doing 
by this class of buyers. Some of the big roads that have placed orders in that 


district have asked that shipments be withheld until a future date. The sawn 
timber market is very quiet, little or no trade going on, with many of the mills 
shut down. 

* * * 

Notwithstanding the light demand for all kinds of lumber on the Pacifie coast 
manufacturers report a better tone to the trade and are of the opinion that with 
the approach of spring business will rapidly improve. Many of the mills are 
undergoing their annual overhauling and this will mean a considerable curtailment 
of output. Others have gotten through with their annual repairs and have resumed 
operations. Logging conditions seem to be improving rapidly. Indications are that 
the demand for logs will be stronger the coming spring than for some time. The 
supply of logs in the water is no larger than will be needed to fill wants before the 
camps shall have resumed operations after the annual shutdown, Only two or 
three camps are in operation on the lower Columbia River, and it is thought it 
will be thirty to sixty days before those that closed before the holidays will resume 
activity. Owners of logs are holding tor better prices than those prevailing—#6, $9 
and $10. Mills on Commencement Bay reported the new year opened with a healthier 
tone to the market. Prices are a little stiffer and have advanced on some items, 
notably dimension and cedar siding. Unless weather conditions change in the 
Flathead Valley the output of logs this season will be considerably below normal. 
The aggregate shipments for 1913 show an increase over 1912 of nearly 15 percent. 
Prices, however, were not satisfactory. .The outlook for 1914 is considered good, 
as much development work will be completed in eastern Montana by the railroads 
and irrigation projects will open up large areas of agricultural land for settlement. 
A better feeling is expressed by San Francisco lumbermen. The white pine and 
sugar pine mills made large cuts this winter and are reported as having good 
sized stocks on hand. Sugar pine has been less active than in former years, but 
there will be no trouble in disposing of any surplus the manufacturers may have 
on hand, as this wood has become a great favorite. The redwood output was 
large and the movement of rough clear to foreign ports and dry stuff to eastern 
markets was about normal. Profits were not large. Red cedar shingles are fairly 
steady, with the outlook bright. Neither transit nor mill stocks are large. 

*~ * * 

In the northern pine trade the last week was characterized by the usual year-end 
dullness. Stocks are generally in good shape for any trade that may arise for good 
lumber. The box factories are using northern pine before drawing on the supply 
of coarse lumber in a way that will prevent any surplus from dragging down prices 
later in the year. Factory orders are pronounced at a minimum, as is usual at this 
time, although dealers expect a better trade within a few weeks. The northern manu- 
facturer has been greatly handicapped this year by lack of snow, although reports 
from Minneapolis are to the effect that the suow has finally come and has produced 
good hauling conditions in the northern woods. This should have a tendency to 
strengthen the market. At North Tonawanda wholesalers who have finished inven 
tories report a fair average supply of most grades, having received heavy stocks 
during the closing weeks of navigation. They are feeling good over the outlook 
for 1914. Prices are generally maintained. At Pittsburgh some inquiry is reported 
for delivery covering the next six mouths, which would indicate that consumers 
are doing a little figuring ahead. 

* * * 

Hemlock conditions remain about the same as those obtaining thirty days ago, 
with concessions being made from $1.50 to $2.50 off list. In the Lake States 
trade has been held steadily and stocks are being put in shape as rapidly as 
possible for the spring trade, which is expected to be good. The stocks last 
season were relatively low and prices were held on a remarkably even keel, con 
sidering the recession in values of other building woods. In Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and the East the hemlock business shares the quietude prevailing in the 
general lumber trade. Pittsburgh reports are that prices have sagged until they 
have reached $3 off list in some sizes, but as a rule hemlock manufacturers decline 
to consider any such low-priced business, limiting their offerings to about $2. 

* * * 

The hardwood consuming centers of the country the last two weeks have been 
stock-taking and the results would seem to disclose features of supply that should 
be most encouraging to the manufacturer and wholesaler of hardwoods. The 
year should start off with a good demand on mill stocks and on supplies in the 
wholesale and retail yards. Undoubtedly there is some surplus of stocks at mill 
points, but with anything like a normal demand this spring these stocks should 
he wiped out. It would therefore on the face of it seem nonsensical for manu 
facturers to make concessions in their effort to force the market at this time. 
An exemplification of the conservative buying the last six months is shown by 
the status of stocks held by dealers and manufacturers of furniture. The leading 
furniture journal of the country stated the first of the year that stocks of finished 
products were exceedingly low in both dealers’ stores and in manufacturers’ 
warerooms. With the opening of the year trade is receiving some attention and 
with the resumption of buying by the industries the hardwood situation should 
rapidly regain the strength it had prior to last July. As a general thing the year 
just closed has been satisfactory, although not so good as was expected it would 
be last June. In the South, at Memphis, an increase is reported. The export 
trade is somewhat quiet. In West Virginia red gum is finding a ready sale at 
about $1 off list. At St. Louis plain white oak and gum, wide poplar and dry ash 
have a fair call, The demand is better than was expected. Prices are considered 
firm. At North Tonawanda the factories are beginning to order more freely than 
at any other time since inventory taking was started. Northern hardwoods retain 
their strong position, notwithstanding the fact that there is little lumber moving 
at this time. Inquiries are numerous; stocks are low, the greater part of them 
not yet in shipping condition. The outlook is considered very bright for 1914, 
with no radical changes in values, 

* * * 

Reports indicate that the call for cypress lumber continues for mixed cars and 
that shipments have picked up considerably by reason of the fact that the car 
service is much better. The volume of orders is not increasing rapidly, although 
inquiries are said to be plentiful. Prices are firm. Cypress lath and shingles 
continue to find a ready market. Among the inquiries are a number from rail- 
roads, which is taken to indicate a healthier railroad demand during 1914. 

* x x 

The general condition of North Carolina pine is not good. The last week was 
exceedingly quiet, which was partly due to the holiday period and the balancing 
up of last year’s business. Orders received are mostly for rough stock. So far 
demand for dressed lumber has not shown much improvement, with the possible 
exception of 6- and 8-inch roofers, One thing that speaks well for the manufac 
turer is that he is not willing to accept the prices offered for long term orders. 
At Norfolk shipments during the last week were smaller than for some time, 
owing possibly to the inclement weather on both land and sea. The general 
price situation, however, remains about the same, At Buffalo the demand is 
quiet, although mill representatives say that the inquiry is fair for the season. 

* * * 

The eastern spruce trade is quiet and a heavy building movement in the 
larger centers of the East is needed to revive the trade. Prices are still 
made at from $1 to $2 off list, and some of the West Virginia mills are letting 
go their stocks at these concessions, while others are holding them, the latter 
being confident of a return to normal conditions within a month or six weeks. 
Prices are heavy all along the line, and anything wanted can be delivered without 
much delay. 
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WHAT SORT OF CORPORATE CONTROL NEXT? 


The announcement of the withdrawal of representatives of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
from the directorates of a number of the country’s leading corporations, explained 
by Mr. Morgan as arising from a change in public sentiment bearing on corporate 
management, has been the subject of widespread comment and analysis, but seems 
thus far to have exerted little, if any, influence on the value of affected stocks. By 
many Close students of the financial situation the new policy thus disclosed is re 
garded, as far as public or semipublie corporations are concerned, as evidence that 
the investing public is placing greater weight on the maintenance of a live-within- 
the-law policy than on the assurance that a great financial house is in a measure 
guarantor of the investments it is buying; in other words, that the investing public 
is becoming wary of the securities of corporations regarded as operating in defiance 
of the laws prohibiting combinations in restraint of trade. In other quarters the 
Morgan firm’s move is seen as an attempt to head off further legislation adverse 
to corporate interests. The secretary of state evidently adopted the latter construe- 
tion, announcing as he did that the Morgan withdrawal would have no effect on the 
carrying out of the administration’s policies toward trusts and combines. 

Almost coincident with the action of the New York banking house came the 
decision of the supreme court of Missouri in the Missouri ouster case, assessing as 
penalties for infringement of the Missouri antitrust statute fines totaling $436,000 
and establishing—if the court’s decree be not set aside or modified—some new legal 
precedents in that State. 

In general financial circles the Missouri case, of course, caused hardly a ripple. 
The Stock Exchange is slightly, if at all, acquainted with the securities of the 
affected companies. Some of them have bonded their properties and thus have 
established more or less direct relations with a few investors who are not identified 
with the industry, but, generally speaking, these yellow pine concerns may be termed 
private enterprises, , 

The voluntary action of J. P. Morgan & Co. related almost exclusively to publie or 
semipublic corporations. The Missouri supreme court aimed its decree at a group 
of private corporations. Yet there is a relation between the developments in New 
York and in Jefferson City. Both arise largely out of political activity, whith in the 
New York case apparently is based on popular demand for a housecleaning and in 
the Missouri case is regarded by many merely as the outcome of a mistaken appeal 
for popular favor by the law enforcing authorities of the State. Both cases serve 
to illuminate the brand of polities that in large measure has been responsible for the 
innumerable statutory restrictions built and building around corporate operation 
throughout the United States. And a third episode of the current week may be 
regarded in the same light. 

Samuel Untermeyer, who may be described at least as a friend of the national 
administration, in an address delivered before the Llinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, as reported by the Chicago Evening Post, advocated in unequivocal terms legis- 
lation to force Federal incorporation of interstate businesses capitalized at $1,000,- 
000 or more or showing gross annual volume in excess of $2,000,000; the prohibition 
of so-called ‘‘interlocking’’ directorates; the elimination of the so-called ‘dummy’? 
director and the prohibition of any corporation holding the stock of an actual or 
potential competitor. 

It is not improbable that Mr. Untermeyer speaks with some knowledge of the un- 
revealed ideas of the administration; presumably also he is passably careful in his 
choice of English. If so, the corporations of the country may shortly face a new 
sort of ‘‘regulation’’ that will have a far-reaching effect upon practically all lines 
of trade and may involve a general overhauling of corporate methods and procedure. 

Just what justification may be presented for legislation that would make illegal 
a limited system of joint or ‘‘interlocking’’ directorates in private corporations is 
not apparent, unless it be admitted that the Sherman Act is wholly inadequate as an 
abuse restraining measure, and thus far no one has presented such an argument. 
The suggestion has been offered that minor modifications and additions that would 
make more simple and effective the administration of its punitive provisions would 
be of great service to the Department of Justice in enforcing the act, but the admin- 
istration has declared its belief in the efficacy of the Sherman Act and apparently 
is basing its plans for the regulating of combines on the law practically as it stands 
today. 

It seems axiomatic that no harm can come from ‘‘interlocking’’ directorates in 
private corporations, except it arise out of such abuses as would constitute very 
clear violations of the Sherman Act. Why not therefore, so far as private corpora- 
tions are concerned, rely on the present law, which perhaps does need slight amend 
ment but in toto seems to be adequate, rather than enter upon a new scheme of cor- 
porate regulation that would have the effect of unsettling rather than of steadying 
the business of the country? 

In the lumber industry ‘‘interlocking’’ directorates have resulted, not from a 
reprehensible process of combining and watering but from the highly desirable evolu- 
tion and expansion of legitimate business. In a few instances it is true combina- 
tions have been effected and the combined corporations have been allowed to main- 
tain their identities—for reasons so simple, so thoroughly legitimate that the trans- 
actions will bear the closest scrutiny; but in no case has there been any flotation of 
inflated securities or any attempt to impose upon the investing or consuming public. 
Every business man who has had experience in corporate management knows that the 
affairs of any corporation enjoying a healthy growth are apt sooner or later to 
reach the point where some sort of subsidiary or affiliated organization is necessary to 
carry the business into new channels, logical developments of the old, but not sus- 
ceptible of handling by the original organization. In such cases directorates are 
bound to interlock, ownership of stock in a potential competitor may be absolutely 
necessary, and yet there is no wrongful intent and hence can be no violation of any 
reasonable law. 

As for the scheme of Federal incorporation, proposed by President Taft and seem- 
ingly indorsed by his successor, it would be welcomed by many business men, provided 
it were so framed as to relieve corporations engaged in interstate trade from the em- 
barrassment and expense that now arise out of the necessity of doing business in 
conformity with widely varying and conflicting laws in the states. Apparently there 
is almost no limit to the obstacles a State may place in the way of those who are 
seeking profitably to operate a foreign corporation within its borders. Complicated 
schemes of taxation, licenses, fees and restrictions are a constant menace. And then, 
too, there is the eternal conflict between Federal and State regulations to add to the 
hurden—the ever debatable question whether a certain transaction is inter- or intra-’ 
state. Any plan of Federal incorporation that will simplify the conduct of a legiti- 
mate interstate business should be welcome. But any plan that fails in this respect 
Will afford littie benefit. And if such plan be devised, why limit its application to 
corporations whose capitalization is $1,000,000 or whose gross business is $2,000,000 
a year? 

The present predicament of the ousted yellow pine companies is germane to this 
issue. Most of them are doing business in more than a score of States. Their timber 
is in Arkansas, Louisiana or some other State than Missouri. Their product is sold 
in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, New York—in fact, anywhere they can find customers, 
Their sales are handled in Missouri and their business thus is subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of a score of legislatures that know nothing of harmony in legislation, and of 
innumerable courts construing and applying the acts of those legislatures. They are 
forced to take out licenses in some States, to incorporate in others, and to keep con- 
stantly informed as to the regulations governing their acts in all the States in which 
they do business. If Federal incorporation would concentrate the supervising author- 


ity, eliminate interstate friction, clarify the law and make plain to these people 
what they may and what they may not do it would afford much needed relief. 

It may safely be said that had they been operating under a logically constructed 
scheme of Federal incorporation and control the Missouri yellow pine operators would 
not find themselves in their present situation. And it is not unlikely that they may 
yet be forced to appeal for relief—if any is to be had—to Federal authovity. 

Corporations of all classes are going to await with much interest the next move 
on the part of the administration. Meanwhile it is to be hoped that whatever plans 
may be making will be unfolded as rapidly as possible and in a way that will minimize 
the apprehension business men naturally feel under such circumstances. 





HANDLING CORPORATIONS WISELY. 


In his address before the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association Monday of this 
week Samuel Untermeyer advocated the estabiishing of a Federal commission, simi- 
lar in many respects to the Interstate Commerce Commission, to issue charters and 
to exercise supervision and control ever corporations engaged in interstate commerce. 
‘*It should be the duty of the courts,’’ he said, ‘‘when they declare a corporation 
to be unlawfully organized, to turn over the corporation to this commission, so it 
could prepare a plan for effectually disintegrating the corporation.’’ 

The idea of the day in dealing with individual criminals is to effect reform 
Wherever possible. But apparently it has not occurred to Mr. Untermeyer that to 
apply the same principle to corporations would be a comparatively simple matter 
and a step in the right direction. The public is complaining not so much of the 
unlawful organization of offending corporations as of their unlawful acts. In a few 
remaining cases, of course, dissolution is the only remedy, but it should be the duty 
of such a commission to prevent the formation of unlawful consolidations, thereby 
eliminating the necessity of dissolving any except such as were in existence before 
it came into authority. As a general rule corporations found overstepping the law 
ure crossing the line at a point where the demarcation is vague and are acting under 
bad legal advice from supposedly good counsel. Why not have a commission whose 
chief function it would be to reform the ‘‘bad’’ trusts, to make clear the legal limits 
of coéperation and combination and to eliminate in the majority of instances the 
necessity of dissolution as a penalty for wrongdoing? The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has accomplished much by serving as a legal guide for the railroads and 
many interstate industrial corporations would welcome the advent of some similar 
authoritative source of information defining their legal rights. 

If Mr. Untermeyer had added to his statement quoted ‘‘or prepare a plan whereby 
the corporation may continue its business along legal and proper lines’’ his prupo- 
sition would have been more acceptable. 





PROTECTING FORESTS FROM FIRE. 


No argument would seem to be necessary to prove that standing timber is 
valuable, and that the burning of it is not only a financial loss to its owners 
but an economie waste for which the public ultimately suffers. Yet timber owners 
and the public sometimes have not been as quick as their interest would warrant 
to adopt and encourage the adoption of forest fire protective measures. 

Standing timber suffers from fire in much the same way that other property 
suffers, and the methods of protecting it from fire do not differ greatly from those 
that have been found effective in discovering and extinguishing other fires. Hence 
the success with which forest fire associations have protected the timbered tracts 
under their charge has been directly proportioned to their adopting methods and 
installing equipment that have proved to be effective in protecting other property 
from fire. 

These associations now have reached a stage in their progress where they can 
show and pay dividends on the investments they have made in the building of 
trails, the establishing of lookout stations and the installing of telephone lines 
and other means of communication. They now can show that they actually do 
protect their timber from fire and that the cost of doing so is practically negligible 
when the value of the timber is considered and the cost of protecting it is compared 
with the cost of insuring other kinds of property against fire. In other words, 
to protect his timber from fire costs the timber owner less money than it would 
cost him to protect other insurable property of the same value. ee. 

But the public has an interest in the work of the forest fire protective associations 
that is hardly less important than that of the owners; and the public’s aid in 
protecting the valuable forestal resources is hardly less vital than are the trails, 
the patrols and the other fire-protective and fire-extinguishing equipment of the 
fire fighters. Many forest fires that are due to carelessness, if not to worse, will 
be wholly eliminated when the public fully realizes its vital interest in protecting 
forests. 

Hence an important part of the work of every fire-protective association is educa- 
tional—teaching the public its duty as well as its interest in the premises. And 
it is to the credit of citizens in the timbered sections that they have not been 
slow to respond to the appeals of fire organizations when they have been made 
to realize the potency of a favorable public sentiment. In localities where fire- 
protection campaigns of education have been carried on a few years the population 
is substantially a unit in codperating to protect their forests. 





PAYING FOR THE PARCEL POST. 


Believing that the apparent profit shown from the operations of the parcel post 
thus far would justify such an order the postmaster general has authorized an 
increase to fifty pounds in the weight of packages that may be delivered in the first 
two zones, this regulation becoming effective on the first of January. The first 
zone has practically been abolished by making the rates and weights for the second 
zone identical with those of the first, and a reduction has been made in fourth and 
fifth zone rates. But there is an old saying that ‘‘he who dances must pay the 
fiddler,’’? and a day of reckoning is yet to come in the parcel post; the railroads 
now earying this traffic at a loss are going to demand pay for their services w hen 
their present contracts with the Government expire, and no just minded citizen will 
be willing to deny the roads fair compensation for their services. In a bulletin 
recently issued by one of the large banking institutions on the first of the year 
occurred the following significant paragraph: 

Few people know that practically every package sent by parcel post as a Christmas 
present to a friend must be hauled by the railroad absolutely without compensation of 
any kind. The mails are weighed and averaged for a period of years. The principal 
weighings took place shortly before the parcel post law arrived and no arrangement 
has as yet been made for compensating the railroads for: hauling the additional ton- 
nage, which is tremendous. While there is little doubt that this matter will shortly 
be adjusted, the railroads in the meantime are the losers directly and the holders of 
their securities, whether savings banks or individuals, indirectly. The loss to the roads 
on carrying this matter has been variously estimated at from 15 to 25 million dol- 
lars, based on the present tonnage, which is constantly increasing. 


This is a feature of the parcel post that, no doubt, has not occurred to many 
people, but it will have to be reckoned with and possibly may change the rosy 
aspect of the new system. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Plans have been completed for a Pan-American Building to 


be erected at New York City which will be the highest 
building in the world. The structure will be 894.6 feet high 
and will cost $12,500,000. It will be fifty-one stories high 
with basement and subbasement. 

The gold production of the world for 1913 was $455,000,000, 
a decrease of $11,000,000 over 1912. The gold output of the 
United States for 1913 amounted to $88,301,023, a decrease 
of $5,000,000. 

The National Conference for Race Betterment will be held 
at Battle Creek, Mich., January 8. 

The first daily aeroplane passenger and express service 
between two cities in the United States was opened January 
1 with a flight of a hydroaeroplane from St. 
Petersburg, Fla., across the bay to Tampa, an airline distance 


successful 


of 18 miles. The flight was made in 23 minutes at an 
average hight of SO feet above the water. 

The number of suicides in the United States in 19138 
showed an increase over former years, the number being 
17,106. as compared with 12,981 in 1912, and 12,242 in 
1911. 

Pasadena, Cal.. January 1 held its annual rose tourna- 
ment with an attendance of 150,000. Seventy-five floats 


were entered in the floral parade. 


Miss Katherine Davis, superintendent of the Bedford Re- 
formatory, has been appointed by Mayor Mitchel of New York 
as commissioner of correction at a salary of $7,500 a year. 

To aid in mapping out the regional reserve districts and 
locating a bank in each under the new currency law, the 
Federal reserve organization committee, consisting of Sec- 
retary McAdoo and Secretary Houston, began a series of 
hearings at New York January 5 which subsequently will 
be held in other important financial centers of the country. 

The provision of the Illinois inheritance tax law applying 
to safe deposit companies was upheld January 5 by the United 
States Supreme Court. Heirs of the deceased box renter. 
therefore, will not be allowed access to the contents of the 
without the knowledge and approval of the 
officers assessing the inheritance tax. 

The oil Oklahoma broke in two amidships 
without warning January 4 on the Atlantic south of Sandy 
Hook. Thirteen of its crew of forty men were saved. 


safes Stat: 


tank steamer 


The Ford Motor Company, of Detroit, Mich., has set aside 
a fund of $10,000,000 for distribution among the employees 
of the company, to be given out in the form of increased 
wages. In many cases the wages now received by the work- 
ers will be doubled. In all 26,500 persons will be affected by 
the plan. 

The will of Martha Washington which was stolen from 
the records of Fairfax County, Virginia, during the Civil War 
has been located in the library of J. P. Morgan, of New 
York. A request to return the will has been refused and 
it is probable that suit will be brought in the United States 
Supreme Court for its recovery. 

The Chilean submarine destroyer Antofagasta, 147 feet 
long, was launched at Seattle by the builders December 31. 

In November 2,000 more men applied for enlistment in the 
United States Army than in any other month in the history 
of the country in time of peace. 

A wind storm which swept the New Jersey coast and the 
south shore of Long Island January 3 and 4 caused damage 
estimated at $1,000,000. 

The public has lost $129,000,000 in two years by swind- 
ling operations carried on by use of the United States mails, 
according to a Government report. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, famous physician and novelist, died 
at Philadelphia January 4. 

Lincoln Beachy at San Francisco turned seven somer- 
saults in a biplane in one flight January 4, establishing a 
new aviation record. The body of Aviator Albert J. Jewel, 
who started a flight October 13 from Hempstead Plains, 
L. I., was washed ashore at Edgemore, L. I., January 4. 

A branch of the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce 
will be established at San Francisco in February and another 
branch on the Pacific coast at Seattle in July. 
already have been established in New York, 
New Orleans. 


Branches 
Chicago and 


Maj. Gen. Arthur Murray, U. S. A., has announced the 
tentative acceptance of fifteen nations of the invitation of 
the War Department for the participation of troops in the 
greatest international military tournament in the world’s 
history to be held at the Panama Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco. 

After January 1 all goods sold in packages in Seattle will 
have their net weight stamped on the outside. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, January 2 announced 
that he and his four partners had- retired from thirty direc- 
torships in twenty-seven of the largest corporations in which 
they were represented including the New Haven, the New 
York Central and the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 

New York City leads London in population by 1,000,000 
according to figures made public by Dr. W. H. Guilfoy, sta- 


tistician of the board of health, who fixes New York’s popu- 
lation at 5,376,966. 

The Collier trophy which is awarded each year for the 
most significant advance in the history of aeronautics for 
the year was won January 1 by Orville Wright, who demon- 
strated before a special committee of the Aero Club of 
America the effect of his latest invention known as the 
automatic stabilizer. The device controls the machine per- 
fectly, the only duty of the aviator being to operate the 
levers. 

President Wilson announced January 3 that his conference 
with John Lind at Pass Christian, Miss., had developed no 
change in the policy of the Washington administration toward 
Mexico and that no new plan or move in the situation had 
been decided on. 


Washington. 


Secretary Houston, of the Department of Agriculture, 
has asked the House Committee which is framing the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill to grant $194,140 to his de- 
partment to enable him to’ acquire and disseminate infor- 
mation concerning the marketing and distribution of farm 
products. 


Secretary Lane of the Interior Department has announced 
that he is in favor of the Government taking over public 
land believed to contain radium. 

During the first week following the enactment of the 
currency law the Treasury Department announced that 767 
banking institutions in forty-five States having an aggre- 
gate capital, exclusive of surplus, of about $300,000,000, in- 
formed the Federal authorities of their intention to enter 
the system. 


The United States Commerce Court, established in 1910, 
passed out of existence December 31, the Democratic Con- 
gress having failed to provide funds for its continuance. 

Wage increases for 1,400 employees of navy yards. 
amounting in all to more than $50,000 annually, were an- 
nounced January 2 by Secretary Daniels. 

Secretary Daniels will ask Congress to create 
in the United States Navy immediately 
boliday recess. 


four ad- 
after the 


mirals 


A severe arraignment of the authorities who adminis- 
tered martial law in West Virginia from September, 1912, 


to June, 1913, when the Cabin Creek and Paint Creek coal 


mine strike troubles were in progress is contained in the 
report of the Senate subcommittee submitted by Senator 
Borah. 


During October and November, 1913, the Department of 
Agriculture reports that 18,000.000 pounds of meat and its 
products were imported into the United States, three times 
the amount imported for the whole of 1912. 

There were 7,509 national banks doing business in the 
United States December 31, 1913, according to the report of 
the controller of the currency. Authorized capital of these 
banks was $1,070,139,175, with an outstanding bond se- 
eured circulation amounting to $740,633,645. During the 
rear 217 applications to organize national banks were re- 
ceived. 


The Treasury Department January 5 sent out the form 
to be used and regulations to he followed by individuals in 
making returns of income subject to the new Federal in- 
come tax. Similar forms and instructions applicable to 
corporations paying the tax also were issued. 

A commission of experts appointed December 27 by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston will conduct a general inquiry 
to determine whether the beef trust of an actual shortage 
of supply is responsible for the soaring cost of meats in 
this country. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America by a vote of 625 to 16 recently indorsed the estab- 
lishment of a congressional bureau of legislative reference 
and bill drafting. 


The United States postal receipts for the quarter ended 
with September, 19153, aggregated approximately $58,000.- 
000, an increase of 9 percent over the receipts for the 
same quarter in 1912. 

A national conference of advocates of the single tax sys- 
tem will be held at Washington January 15, 16 and 17. 

After years of labor to prevent the swelling of receipts 
at postoffices where the salary of the postmaster depends 
on the sale of stamps the Postoffice Department is to get a 
decision from the United States Supreme Court as to 
whether it is a criminal offense to exploit the stamp busi- 
ness. 

Enlisted men of the navy will be given academic instruc- 
tion, embracing reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling and 
geography, on hoard ship under the direction of the com- 
manding officer an hour and a quarter daily except Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, according to plans announced 
by the Navy Department January 4. 

Reversal of judgment finding Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell and Frank Morrison of the American Federation 
of Labor guilty of contempt in violating an injunction in 
the Buck’s Stove & Range Company case is asked in a brief 
filed in the United States Supreme Court December 29. It 
is argued the court erred in classing the contempt charges 
as criminal. 


FOREIGN. 
The Russo-American Chamber of Commerce was organ 
ized at Moscow, Russian, January 3. 


The reorganization of the army of the Republic of Para- 
guay is to be undertaken by German officers, eight of whom 
December 29 signed a contract to serve in Paraguay for 
three years. 

Gustave Hemel, for the first time in the history of avia 
tion, January 2 looped the Joop in an aeroplane with a 
woman passenger, Miss Mary Trehawke Davies. 

A mining engineer of Bochum, Germany, has invented a 
successful wireless apparatus for signalling on the immi 
nence or the actual outbreak of perilous conditions insid 
a coal mine to the station at the pit mouth. 

An interesting feature of the equipment to be used by 
Sir Ernesi H. Shackleton on his proposed expedition next 
year across the Antarctic continent will be sledges driven 
by aeroplane engines and an aeroplane with clipped wings 
to aid in propelling the sledges over the ice. 

Among the official list of topics which Russian newspapers 
are prohibited from mentioning during 1914 are those re 
ferring to changes in the equipment and the effective 
strength of the army and navy, the building, repairing and 
arming of Russian warships, the maneuvers of troops or 
fleets, test mobilizations and the chartering of merchant 
vessels for transports. 

That the Anderson section of the Stefanson Arctic expe 
dition is safely havened is confirmed in a letter received by 
the department of naval service at Ottawa, Ont., written 
by Captain L. L. Lane of the Schooner Polar Bear. 

The Committee of the French Society of Men of Letters 
has elected M. Louis Barthou to the membership of the 
society on account of his work on Mirabeau which is recog- 
nized as an historic study of the greatest merit. 

An international congress was opened at Paris recently 
for the purpose of preparing an official map of the world 
on a millionth scale. This is the second congress of its 
kind, the first having convened at London in 1909. 

A bill authorizing the Greek Government to issue a new 
loan of $100,000,000 was presented to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties January 3. As security for the loan the bill author- 
izes the minister of finance to pledge an additional tax to 
be imposed on tobacco and some of the customs duties. 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, the militant suffragist, was ar 
rested January 3 in the east end of London under the pro 
visions of the “cat and mouse act.” 

Finance Minister de la Lama, of Mexico, recently sent 
abroad in an effort to raise loans for the Huerta Govern- 
ment, enabled December 31 from Paris that he had obtained 
$50,000,000 from French financiers, 

The decision to appeal to the public for £15,000 to build 
and equip the Britannia airship was reached at a_ recent 
meeting of the Britannia airship committee at London. 

King Alfonso of Spain upon the advice of the Dato Cab 
inet January 2 dissolved the Spanish parliament and pro 
claimed a general election in March. 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan's residence, Dover House, at 
Roehampton, near the center of London, with grounds of 
140 acres, is expected to bring $750,000 at sale soon. 


Acting with the Duchy of Cornwall Council, the Prince 
of Wales proposed to establish a model farm on his Cornish 
estates and a site has been selected near Callington. 


The foreign debt of Chile is almost $168,000,000 exclu- 
sive of the several funds on which the Government has 
guaranteed the interest. 


It is reported that the coronation of the Emperor of 
Japan has been provisionally fixed for November 3, 1914. 


M. Vedrines, the French aviator, who recently flew from 
Paris to Cairo, a distance of nearly 2,000 miles, plans to 
continue the flight around the world. He will fiy from 
Cairo by Asia Minor, India, Indo-China and the East Indies 
to Australia. 


Queen Eleonora, of Bulgaria, has cabled to the American 
Red Cross asking relief for thousands of refugees left 
destitute by the Balkan war. She says thousands are home 
less, shelterless, starving and freezing in the unusually cold 
winter weather that has swept Europe. 


It is reported that Great Britain will spend $5,000,000 
for an airship fleet for the navy this year. 


It is officially estimated that 24,000 executions were 
carried out in the province of Sza Chuen, China, alone in 
1913. Most of those killed were robbers, but a large num- 
ber were political offenders. 


Sir Lionel Carden, British minister to Mexico, is shortly 
to be transferred to Rio de Janeiro as minister to Brazil. 
He probably will be succeeded at Mexico City by Charles 
Murray Marling, senior counselor in the British diplomatic 
service, now stationed in Turkey. 


The second court martial arising out of the Zabern inci- 
dent was opened at Strassburg, Germany, January 5, when 
Col. von Reuter and Lieut. Schad, of the Ninety-ninth in- 
fantry, were brought before the military judges. They are 
accused of illegal deprivation of liberty, willful assault and 
disturbance of the peace. 
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One effect of the general halting attitude in the busi- 
ness world is that it induces a vast amount of philo- 
sophical utterance concerning causes and effects, with 
little resultant arrival at positive conclusions. Current 
discussions of the causes and effects of existent recession 
are divergent and to a large degree inconclusive. Gen- 
erally our own countrymen are inclined to confine their 
view to observable causes in the United States, when 
as a matter of fact what is complained of is prevalent 
throughout the world. A common expression of men of 
affairs in Europe and this country is of lack of capital 
to do the business that is pressing to be done, and that 
there has been too much expansion, too much under- 
taking of enterprises that are yet to reach the stage of 
demonstrated profit. The time has come when capital 
refuses to extend credit to such ventures. Even the sea- 
soned enterprises, like the railroads, the steamship lines, 
the mines, iron and steel industries, and manufactur- 
ing, requiring large capital and corporate organizations 
to carry them forward, all are said to have developed 
to such an extent that they constantly require fresh 
capital, or to borrow power to maintain facilities and 
provide for continuous expansion, which seems to be 
necessary to prevent recession in plants and equipment, 
on the principle that when a given thing ceases to grow 
it begins to decay. Thus in our modern system of indus- 
try and commerce growth seems necessary or there is 
reaction, this requiring constant accessions of capital 
based on hypothetical earnings, as one might say. 
Granted that this is the actual condition, to be consid- 
ered are effects that directly involve steady continuance 
or otherwise of prosperity among the mass of people. 
* * * 

The ideal condition of the ambitious industrial con 
cerns is to increase output and continuously enlarge and 
multiply facilities therefor. This seems to be the aim, 
irrespective of the possibility of overproduction and the 
failure of capital to respond to the enthusiastic spirit 
of the promoters. It also seems to take little or no ac- 
count of financial disarrangements in the countries where 
the industries exist or in the world at large; for in a 
financial and money supply sense the world is mainly a 
unit in respect to capital and credit. London, New 
York and Paris are the representatives of this unity. 
Now what would be the effect if the industries could 
borrow all the capital that they needed for their am- 
bitious expansions? There then would be a continuous 
enlargement of productive means, and recurrence of 
periods when there would be an overreaching of demand. 
Then would come a call for more capital to carry the 
business over the dull period, and a demand for more 
to enlarge and reduce the cost of production. Yet such 
enlargement and expansion, when it can be financed, is 
called prosperity. It calls for the employment of in- 
creased numbers of men to perform the necessary work, 
and that is regarded as a feature of prosperity. In 
this country it induces immigration of a class of labor 
that is mainly manual and without resource when re 
cession and consequent deprivation of employment come. 
When the inevitable law of supply and demand auto- 
matically seizes the situation what is called hard times 
is the result. In such instances we say that the reason 
the industries slow down and discharge their workmen 
is that capital has become conservative, and expansion 
thereof, so much needed to maintain the works on a pro- 
gressive scale, can not be obtained. Resort is then had 
to issue? of short term notes or debentures, based on the 
general credit of the concerns, for the purpose of tiding 
over the period of restricted credit to a time when bonds 
and stocks can again be successfully launched on a 
ready market. What is true in this respect of the in- 
dustries of greater magnitude is also true of the rail- 
roads. ‘They always are in the market for capital, and 
feel a pinch whenever they can not expand their re- 
sources by the issue of new securities. The earnings of 
industries and the railroads seem to cut but a small 
figure in their claim of prosperity. It is their ability 
to raise money on capital issues, or securities, that 
means good times with them. If they can do enough 
business to pay dividends and interest, that stands for 
credit on the stock and bond markets. If their net 
earnings fall below normal, or fail to materialize appre- 
ciably, or a dividend is passed, their securities have to be 
foreed on a dull market and are financed at severe loss. 
* * * 


Such considerations lead to another question of much 
importance now that, as is supposed, the new currency 
law is to become beneficently operative. If the regional 
banking system shall operate to the assurance of an 
elastic currency the year round, and from one year to 
another, the tendency should be to a steady progress of 
production and an uninterrupted expansion. This is ex- 
pected by the more enthusiastic advocates of the meas- 
ure. The regional bank system, with all it implies in 
respect to the maintenance of credit, may supposedly 
obviate money crises and panics, with consequently no 
serious interruption to trade and industry. Yet it might 
be conjectured that there would thus be such encour- 
agement to enterprise and expansion that production 
would be increased as never before, new enterprises 
would be encouraged to an unprecedented degree, and 
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thus the market for manufactured goods of all kinds 
would be overdone, ventures in development would be 
carried to the extreme, with the natural results of a glut, 
a lack of profit, and final recession that would render 
the lending power of the banks cautious and hesitant 
to the extent of inducing ‘‘hard times.’’ There might 
be no bankers’ panic, but there might come reaction, 
slow sale of products, failure to settle obligations, and 
a demand for general liquidation as heretofore. This 
might be caused merely by conditions that prevailed 
in Europe and the world at large, without reference to 
the state of supply and demand in this country. A cer- 
tain caution about the overextension of credit and the 
overexpansion of business would seem to be as neces- 
sary to sound conditions under the reformed currency 
and banking system as it was when periodical menaces 
of panic induced caution among the banks and the care- 
ful business managers. Europe has no bankers’ panics 
like those that have occurred in the United States, but 
it has conditions necessitating the raising of discounts 
and interest rates merely for the purpose of checking 
the demand for money and causing a recession in specu- 
lation as well as for the maintenance of gold reserves. 
Like conditions and measures naturally will have to be 
adopted in this country, even under the credit sustain- 
ing operation of the reserve bank system. 
* * * 

Caretul students of the situation observe that there 
may be a mistaken notion by enthusiastic friends of the 
new banking and currency system to the effect that 
when it shall get into operation it will be easy to obtain 
credit irrespective of the personal character of the se- 
curity. As before the new system was put in running 
order, careful bankers will continue to depend on the 
personal character of the borrower as a guaranty for the 
security offered. The over-venturesome, the careless, the 
dishonest or incapable borrower, especially if the money 
be wanted for a business or investment of doubtful suc- 
cess or character, will be turned down or politely re- 
jected, as formerly. As is said by one authority: ‘‘No 
banking act within the power of any Government can 
compel a lender to advance to a borrower whose char- 
acter he distrusts.’’ The shifting and readjustment 
involved in the new system may cause contraction of 
credit while the process is continuing, but probably this 
would be followed by an expansion necessitated by the 
rehabilitation of business that naturally would follow 
the restoration of confidence in the sustaining power of 
the reformed currency system. There will be no more 
disposition than before by sound banks to finance doubt- 
full undertakings. Banks other than those run by sharks 
and hazardous speculators will continue to scan credits 
carefully, as before the new system was inaugurated. 

# * * 

A comprehensive survey of the situation in these early 
days of the new year convinces the careful observer that 
large corporations and business men generally will pur- 
sue a cautious course until the new currency regulations, 
the policy of the administration toward the ‘‘trusts,’’ 
and the international money conditions shall have devel- 
oped more positive effects than yet are apparent. While 
relief is felt in knowing that the country now has a 
defined policy in respect to the currency and the method 
of banking, and consequently there probably will be no 
more bankers’ panics, it is realized that not much prog- 
ress can be made on the new basis until the reserve 
currency regulation is put into operation, preliminaries 
for which will require some time. In the meantime 
liquidation and the accumulation of idle money will con- 
tinue in a rather slow course. In the meantime, also, 
the great interests will, with careful anxiety, watch for 
the results of further legislation and court action in 
respect to the trusts. The consensus among authorities is 
that President Wilson intends to withhold further prose- 
cutions of the trusts until a thorough investigation of 
them can be made. It is further said that probably the 
first legislative movement will be against the interlock- 
ing directorates, while the combinations will take sec- 


ond place in the administration’s program. In any event ~ 


there will be no comprehensive legislation until a thor- 
ough investigation of the trust question shall have been 
concluded as a basis for correct judgment in the mat- 
ters involved. Mr. Brandeis, the famous antitrust in- 
vestigator, opponent of monopolies and advocate of un- 
restricted competition, is to be an active participant in 
the investigation of the interlocking directory question. 
Samuel Untermeyer is another strenuous opponent of the 
monopolies, and will have a hand in the proposed in- 
vestigations. Evidently there is to be antitrust legis- 
lation, but it is concluded that President Wilson, know- 
ing the gravity of the financial and business situation, is 
determined to mature tentative legislation thoroughly be- 
fore the enactment of any law. His mollifying utter- 
ance to the management of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company in respect to its acquiescence in the 
Department of Justice’s demand for dissolution, and 
other expressions indicating that he intends to take a 
friendly course toward great business, though the law 
must be supreme, have restored some confidence in big 
business circles. Yet the large banking interests of the 
metropolis, especially those that have been interlocked 





in the directories of the stéel interests and the railroads, 
apparently are aware that the time has come to hedge 
against the effects of forthcoming legislation as a mat 
ter of safety against drastic prosecution. Altogether 
the antitrust movements of Government are being closely 
watched by the big interests that involve the great banks 
in New York, Boston and other large money centers. 
Herein is a menace to the revival of investment in cor- 
porate properties, which will be felt until the President 
and Congress shall have fully developed their course of 
action. In the meantime the average business men of 
the country will have to do the best they can under the 
circumstances and keep their affairs well in hand until 
the skies shall become clearer than at the present. 
* * * 


Announcement of the J. P. Morgan & Co. interests of 
the determination of the head of the house and several 
subordinate officials and bankers to withdraw as directors 
from several railroad and industrial corporations shows 
that they are convinced that the time has come when 
they must submit to a settled policy of the general Gov- 
ernment looking to the final dissolution of monopolistic 
combinations. They see in the attitude of President 
Wilson that, while he may walk and talk softly, he car- 
ries a big stick that has been formulated by the de 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Hence there is no further object in the big bank inter- 
ests continuing to maintain an official relation with 
corporations that are threatened with dissolution by the 
Government. Yet this is a distinct revolution in our 
banking and investment system, as well as in promoting 
business formations, that can not be lightly passed over 
when we consider effects on industrial expansion. 

* * * 

January investments this year are reported to have 
been rather disappointing. Disbursements in this coun- 
try over the year’s end of interest and dividends some- 
what exceeded $250,000,000, the interest feature amount- 
ing to $150,000,000. On account of such large income 
returns a larger reinvestment in stocks and bonds had 
been expected. Still there was some return of surplus 
incomé to forms of investment, which was thankfully re 
ceived in the security markets. 

* * 

Announcement is made that the provincial Govern- 
ment banks of Saskatchewan will ask the legislature of 
that Province to pass an act to assist the farmers in the 
establishment of loan banks, similar to those of the 
Landschaften associations of Germany. But they will 
have behind them the credit of the Province as an in- 
ducement to investors. The plan is to incorporate under 
the name of the Saskatchewan Cooperative Farm Mort- 
gage Association. It will consist of three members, ap- 
pointed by the Government, and such other persons as 
may become members of the association. It will embody 
groups or units composed of not less than ten mem- 
bers, each of whom must be an applicant for a loan, and 
be willing to merge his own individual credit and the 
security of his land with the like credit and the land 
security of all the other members of the association. 
Loans to members are limited to 40 percent of the land 
value forming the security. Every member will accept 
joint liability to the extent of 50 percent of his indebt- 
edness. The aggregate loans advanced by the associa- 
tion must not exceed the amount of mortgages received 
and accepted. The terms fixed are a minimum of fifteen 
years and a maximum of thirty-five years. The loans 
will be repayable in equal half yearly instalments, in- 
eluding principal and interest. Like codperative loan 
associations are much talked of in this country, but it 
requires the young Province of Canada to take the 
initiative on this continent. The farmers of the United 
States are weary of tying themselves up with a com 
prehensive indebtedness with other people. 

* * * 

A recent report at Chicago was that the Canadian 
wheat movement was falling off, as is only natural at 
this season. The wheat supply in the country west of 
Winnipeg is said to be smaller than is generally known, 
as the season has been favorable for marketing the crop. 
Nearly all the wheat held in the terminal elevators of 
Canada is said to have been sold to go out, so that with 
the opening of navigation in the spring the outward 
movement will be on a large scale. Both Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, among the western provinces, are reported 
to have pronounced in favor of the repeal of the counter- 
vailing duty against the importation of wheat and flour 
‘from the United States. The Dominion parliament will 
meet January 15. The agricultural and commercial 
interests of western Canada are said to be opposed to 
the interests that insist upon maintaining east-and-west 
traffic operations, as against the interests of western 
farmers who want access to the markets of the United 
States grouped in the central West. The former insist 
that the progress of freer trade between the Dominion 
and the United States will tend to retard the develop- 
ment of the sentiment of dominionist nationality. This 
divergence of interests threatens to grow, and seems cer- 
tain to become a strenuous political issue in the not dis- 
tant future. 
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OUSTER PROVES SERIOUS ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


Missouri Finds Its Losses by Supreme Court’s Decree Will Be Enormous—Some Defendants 
Move to Illinois — Commercial Bodies Intervene — Views of Leading Citizens 
Unanimously Favor Modification of Decree —Press Revises Its Views. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 7.—Leading men in Kansas 
City business and commercial life never before better 
assumed their characteristic ‘‘show me’’ pose than 
they have since the State supreme court gave its de- 
cision in the lumber ouster case, which unless amended 
or annulled at a rehearing means that several of the 
leading yellow pine lumber companies of this city 
will have to move from the State and others will be 
forced to pay heavy fines. What these business lead- 
ers now want to be ‘‘shown’’ is just how much longer 
the State is going to tolerate an antitrust law that 
drives from the commonwealth every business interest 
that the courts find technically guilty of some viola- 
tion of law. First it was the Standard Oil ouster, 
which after a long period was amended so that the 
oil corporation could remain, but business men say 
that the corporation will never look upon Missouri 
again in a business way as it should. Then came the 
insurance ouster, which did an enormous harm to the 
business interests of the State, and was saved from 
greater damage by an amendment so that the com- 
panies could remain, but they are not in same kind 
mood toward the State as before the ouster proceed- 
ings. 

Now comes the ouster in the yellow pine company 
eases, which means, if enforced and not amended, or 
the defendants not given a new trial, the ouster from 
Missouri of Kansas City and St. Louis lumber com- 
panies with enormous capital and influence. The yel- 
low pine companies’ business alone means to Kansas 
City 2,500,000,000 feet or in value $40,000,000 annu- 
ally, and the employment of several hundred persons. 
The local banks and other business institutions derive 
great benefit from this business and business men 
say the loss to the city would be incalculable were 
the ouster allowed to stand. 


Local Interests Aroused. 

Business men in other lines in Kansas City have 
taken such a vital interest in the lumber ouster cases 
that the city’s Commercial Club appointed a commit- 
tee to aid the lumbermen in their fight and directed 
the club’s attorneys to appear for the Commercial 
Club. E. M. Clendening, general secretary of the 
Kansas City Commercial Club; Attorney John H. At- 
wood, and Henry Schott, a leading advertising man, 
are in Jefferson City today, where they met Harry B. 
Hawes and Judge George H. Williams, representing 
the St. Louis Business Men’s League, to make joint 
efforts before the supreme court in behalf of the de- 
fendant lumbermen. They went to Jefferson City to 
ascertain if Chief Justice Lamm would permit them 
to file briefs and suggestions as friends of the court, 
giving reasons why the orders of ouster and fines im- 
posed upon the lumber companies December 24 should 
be modified. The court en bane is not in session, but 
it was thought certain that Chief Justice Lamm would 
grant the request. Those in close touch with the situ- 
ation believe that the supreme court judges will hear 
the appeal for a rehearing in the case within the next 
two or three weeks. 


Representative Commercial Sentiment. 

Kansas City business leaders are frank and out- 
spoken in their opinions of the lumber ouster suit. 
Such men as J. W. Perry, president of the Southwest 
National Bank of Commerce; A. C. Jobes, vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Kansas City; 
Frederick Fleming, vice president of the Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company; W. P. Nelson, owner and 
publisher of the Kansas City Star; J. A. Edson, presi 
dent of the Kansas City Southern Railway; Leon 
Smith, president of the Smith-McCord-Townsend Com- 
pany; Mayor Henry L. Jost, of Kansas City; William 
Volker, one of the recognized leaders in business and 
philanthropic circles; William Bunting, of the Bunt- 
ing-Stone Hardware Company, gave interviews to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on the situation as developed 
by the lumber ouster case and the harmful effects that 
would. accrue to Kansas City and the State if the lum- 
ber company defendants would be foreed to move 
elsewhere. The views of these representative men 
are the consensus of almost every business man in 
Kansas City. What these leaders think about the 
lumber ouster is as follows: 


J. W. PERRY, 


President, Southwestern National Bank 
of Commerce. 

‘*‘T am very glad indeed to give our views on the 
recent lumbermen’s decision rendered by the Missouri 
supreme court and the probable effect that it will have 
on the lumber business in this city. 

‘*The lumber business is one of the most important 
lines of industry in Kansas City and it is the hope of 
every banker and business man in the city that the 
court’s decision will be modified and at the same time 
that the lumbermen will desire to continue business 
in Missouri. It would certainly be very unfortunate 
for the State, especially for Kansas City, if the lum- 
ber business were taken elsewhere; and, considering 
the high character of the men owning the business 
and the integrity with which that business has been 
conducted to our certain knowledge during the last 





few years, we feel that we are all justified in lending 
every effort to have the business continued with us. 

‘*We fully believe that sufficient facts will be pro- 
duced at the rehearing applied for to justify the 
court in reversing its decision or giving the com- 
panies a new trial. In our opinion no line of busi- 
ness conducted in our city is being handled on a 
higher plane than the lumber industry, and we sin- 
cerely regret that the decision rendered should place 
them in an uncomfortable light. Neither the financial 
standing nor the personal integrity of any of those 
companies doing business in Kansas City has been in 
the slightest degree affected by this decision, nor 
will it be, and, as before stated, it will be sincerely 
hoped that such an adjustment of this matter will be 
had as to permit the continuance of the business with 
us under favorable cireumstances.’’ 


FREDERICK FLEMING, 


Vice President, Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company. 

‘*T think the decision of the supreme court of Mis- 
souri in the lumber ouster case is from an economic 
standpoint unsound. Now, understand, I do not pre- 
sume to eriticize the decision of the court from a 
legal standpoint, as I am not a lawyer and do not 
pretend to comprehend the intricacies of the antitrust 
laws of Missouri. To illustrate, in the insurance busi- 
ness the insurance companies are required by law to 
make the same price to every patron. The railroad 
companies are prohibited by heavy penalties from 
charging freight except on a uniform tariff charge to 
all shippers. Now the lumbermen are ousted and fined 
because they had a semblance of uniform price. We 
are compelled to do a thing that the courts say it is 
illegal for them to do. The lumbermen have been 
fined and a judgment of ouster has been rendered 
against them for alleged violation of a law about 
which both lawyers and judges disagree as to the 
exact meaning. The probable effect of the decision, 
unless modified, will be to drive away from Kansas 
City and the State of Missouri one of its most im 
portant industries. TI think our system of laws has 
not kept pace with the evolution of modern business, 
but that a different plan for treating corporations 
and big business should be evolved. The present anti 
trust law is enforced in a way that produces great 
injury and loss to the general public.’’ 


A. C. JOBES, 


Vice President. First National Bank 
of Kansas City. 

‘“Tf these lumbermen are driven from Kansas City 
the loss will be incalculable. Our most prominent 
business men are engaged in the lumber business and 
these are the men that are affected by the ouster. A 
large amount of money is invested by these lumber- 
men in Kansas City and the business that passes 
through their offices is larger than that of any other 
in Kansas City except live stock and grain and—I 
will not state positively—but the lumber business 
volume may he equal to the grain volume. A large 
percentage of the citv’s hig business is the Inmher 
business; it is certainly one of the largest lines. If 
this ouster is not modified the blow to Kansas City 
will be of an extent that our people can not now ap- 
preciate. I do not know what the immediate results 
would be. 

**Tt may be that the curtailment of lumber produc- 
tion at a time when the market is flooded is an of- 
fense from a legal standpoint, but it iooks to me that 
such a policy is good, common, business sense. At 
least if these lumbermen did curtail their product at 
one time no harmful result from their acts is known. 

‘“‘The city’s commercial interests should do all 
within their power to retain this lumber business for 
Kansas Citv. I believe that corporations should be 
controlled, but let them be controlled in a right way, 
and not in a hit-or-miss fashion. Let them pass 
under governmental control, the same as the national 
banks and the railroads, and make them open their 
books to governmental examination. There would be 
some sense to such a policy. Then corporations could 
be properly restrained and there would be no harmful 
results to business and the public as is now the case.’’ 


WILLIAM VOLKER, 
President, William Volker & Co. 
Furniture.) 

‘*In Germany they handle the corporations differ 
ently from what they do in this country, and they do 
it the right way. They look upon ecodperation between 
big interests and combinations as the best thing for 
the individual and the nation. The corporations there 
are required to open their books for governmental in- 
vestigation, and just as soon as they step over the 
line the Government calls a halt. The Sherman anti- 
trust law as framed forbids codperation or combina- 
tion when in reality codperation and combination of 
the right sort should be encouraged. 

‘‘The corporations in this country should be placed 
under the control of a governmental body much in the 
same way as are the banks and railroads. Then they 
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should be allowed tp codperate and combine just so 
long as they did not do anything to damage the in- 
terests of the people as a whole. I believe that Ger- 
many handles the corporation problem in the proper 
way, and that any antitrust law in this country should 
be patterned after the German method. It would be 
a severe blow to Kansas City if these lumber com- 
panies were forced to leave the city or the State. It 
would be a disgrace to the State to force them to go. 
The business asset of the yellow pine companies in 
Kansas City is enormous and the city can not afford 
to lose their prestige or influence.’’ 
LEON SMITH, 

President, Smith-McCord-Townsend Dry Goods Com. 

pany. (Wholesale.) 

‘*It would be disastrous to Kansas City and State ot 
Missouri if the lumber ouster decision were allowed to 
stand. The men concerned in the ouster represent the 
best business men in Kansas City and they have stood 
for everything that meant for the welfare and upbuild 
ing of our city. Think of what it would mean if these 
concerns, representing millions of capital, were driven 
trom the State. We could see that alone in our com- 
missary trade. The commissary trade of these lumber 
companies amounts to a big volume each month and is 
first class business. Of course, they do not buy all of 
their commissary supplies in Kansas City, but they do 
buy a large volume here. These lumbermen live here 
and are great factors in the city’s welfare. They em- 
ploy many men who have their homes here. These men 
are our good citizens. 

‘Kansas City is a gateway for much of the product 
that these lumber companies manufacture. Of course, 
if driven out they could if they wanted to simply go 
over into Kansas, but they might as well be driven to 
Africa as far as the welfare of Kansas City is con 
cerned. In my opinion the State of Kansas should wel 
come these lumbermen with open arms. This whole 
proceeding is akin to what it would be if some canning 
factory were ordered to quit making cans in Kansas 
City. That would mean the loss of small capital and 
loss of work to a comparatively few men. The lumber 
business is one of Kansas City’s big assets. Millions of 
capital are involved and the business done by the com 
panies through our banks and other business institutions 
is enormous. It is a disgrace to the State of Missouri 
that our antitrust law should have a clause that can 
have the effect of ouster of big business. I do not think 
the State can afford to continue this antitrust policy. 
Some other remedy must be found to handle the situ- 
ation that has to do with big business.’’ 


WILLIAM BUNTING. 


Bunting-Stone Hardware Company. 
(Wholesale.) 


““The lumbermen who have been ordered to quit the 
State represent one of the extensive lines of business 
of Kansas City. They are large property owners and 
large employers of help. Kansas City is the sixth city 
in bank clearings and eighth in bank deposits and it 
these lumbermen are forced away it will have a detri- 
mental effect upon our banking interests as well as 
every other line of general business. It will be a 
inighty severe blow in a business way if they are forced 
to leave, and the city’s business interests should do all 
within their power to aid their fight in staying. 

‘©All the lumbermen concerned in the ouster. suit are 
high minded men, and I do not believe that Such men 
as R. A. Long, J. B. White and the others would know 
ingly violate any laws. Business men of Kansas City 
as a unit do not believe that these lumbermen have had 
a square deal. The decision of ouster was an absolute 
shock. During dull times and times of overproduction 
every line of business curtails on this or that, and what 
they do is considered good business judgment. That is 
just what, to my mind, these lumbermen did, yet they 
are found guilty of violating the law. I am certainly 
opposed to the manner that large business interests in 
Kansas City and the State of Missouri are being at- 
tacked. ’’ 

HENRY L. JOST. 
Mayor of Kansas City. 

‘“There is now an appeal of abatement of the ouster 
in the lumber cases before the State supreme court and 
it is my belief that these lumbermen should be given 
another chance; not because they are lumbermen or rep- 
resent a material loss to the city if ousted, but because 
any individual or interest when penitent of any wrong 
in the eyes of the court should be given another chance. 
These lumbermen are a big part of our commerce, com 
munity and business activity in Kansas City and it would 
be a big loss to the city if they were forced to go from 
here or leave the State. Of course, if lumbermen or 
other interests deliberately violate the laws of the State 
and continue their violations in the ‘teeth of the court’ 
they should be forced to quit, no matter what their 
financial asset to the city or the State may be. How- 
ever, as I understand this lumber ouster case, they have 
been found technically guilty of the State antitrust 
law, and committed their offense not knowing that they 
were violating the law, or what the court found that 
they had been guilty of doing. If that condition is true, 
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| repeat, these lumbermen should be given another 
chance. ’? 
J. A. EDSON, 
President, Kansas City Southern Railway. 


‘*The local business institutions will suffer more than 
the railroads if the lumber ouster is allowed to stand, 
as the lumber sold will not be taken out of railway 
movement. The lumber will move somewhere, if not 
through Kansas City. However, if the ouster is per- 
mitted to stand it will mean that the lumber now shipped 
through Kansas City will be diverted elsewhere. 

‘*] think that it is a disgrace to the State of Missouri 
hat companies with such capital and business influence 
as these lumber companies have should be ordered to 
leave its borders. However, I hope that the ouster de- 
sion will be amended and they will not be forced to go. 
lhe State can not afford to let that ouster stand. Local 
ndustries will suffer, as the volume of business done by 
hese yellow pine companies in Kansas City is enor- 
nous.?? 

W. P. NELSON, 
Owner and Publisher, Kansas City Star. 

‘*Surely if these lumber companies are ousted from 
Missouri there will be no benefit, and it is quite certain 
here will be considerable business loss. ‘The Kansas 
City Star has taken the position in the lumber ouster 
ase the same as it did in the Standard Oil case. Ouster 
from the State does the business interests of the State 
uo good. Such ousters are simply measure of destruc 
tion and not construction. That is not the remedy 
{ any of the laws of the State are being violated. Such 
men as J. B. White and R. A. Long represent our high 
est type of business men, and I do not believe that 
knowingly they ever violated any antitrust law. As to 
he position of the Kansas City Star in this matter, it is 
best set forth in an editorial that appeared on January 
|, That editorial speaks for the paper.’’ 

The editorial referred to by Mr. Nelson reads in full 
as follows: 

Certainty and Justice. 

Everybody knows that Capt. J. B. White, Mr. R. A. Long 
and the other Kansas City lumbermen would not have vio- 
lated the Missouri antitrust law, or any other law, if they 
had known what that law was—-what the meaning of it 
was. Everybody knows that if they did violate it it 
with no criminal intent. 

The greatest “restraint of trade’ of these days-is the 
doubt as to what is law in business and what is not law 
in business—the doubt as to what is morality in business 
and what is rot morality in business. 

The greatest need in the domain of business legislation is 
the need of a clearly detined policy as to what is moral in 
business and the clearer detinition of what is legal in busi- 


was 


ness. The morality of the question touches the great 
division of sentiment as to where the dividing line shall 
e between codperation aud competition in business. And 


the legality of the question relates to the public regulation 
of either coédperative methods or competitive methods. 

Along with the clearer definition of the relations between 
business and the public there is a crying need for greater 
clarity in the enforcement of the law. That is to say, 
there should be a quick, decisive guidance as to what the 
law means. Business men like Captain White and Mr. 
long, who desire to do business in conformity with public 
law and public morals, should be able to know beforehand 
what the law for their business is, as certainly as they 
know before what the law for their taxes is. 

For exampie, the difficult income tax law is not left to 
the guesswork of a multiplicity of lawyers or other per- 
sons. Officers of the Government, charged with the admin- 
istration of the law, interpret the statute and tell the citi- 
zen what his obligation is. This administrative officer 
may make a mistake. ‘The courts may interpret the statute 
differently. But one who has followed the rule of the 
official is not punished for having done what the law's 
officer told him to do. 

Mr. Long and Mr. White (typical of honest business men 
engaged in big enterprises of great benefit to the com- 
munity) made sincere efforts to obey the law. It was a law 
subject to various interpretations. The interpretation of 
the court is now the law; but no one could be certain that 
it was the law until it was declared by the court. 

Surely, it is not the last word in justice that one can 
not tell, until after he has acted, whether later on it will 
develop that his act is legal or illegal. 


HAL GAYLORD, 
Publisher of the Kansas City Journal. 

Hal Gaylord, publisher of the Kansas City Journal, 
declined to be interviewed, but referred to a recent edi- 
torial in the Journal as reflecting the opinion of the 
paper in the lumber ouster cases. The editorial referrea 
io in full is as follows: 


Missouri’s Ousting Mania. 

When Herbert S. Hadley was elected attorney general 
of Missouri he was imbued with the spirit of the crusader. 
Being a young man of ability and ambition, he was anxious 
to make a record, and he turned his attention to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, which he pursued relentlessly and with 
suceess. ‘There was more or less justice in that action and 
it redounded to the credit of the young man to such an 
extent that he became governor. But Mr. Hadley had 
started something that proved exceedingly hard to stop. 
When his undertaking finally resulted in the ousting of 
the Standard Oil Company from Missouri, the people began 
to realize that if the company should actually withdraw 
from the State it would be a calamity. So that a special 
act of the legislature was demanded allowing the company 
to remain, and the supreme court reversed itself to the 
sume end. Today anyone who would seriously propose that 
the Standard Oil Company be forced out of Missouri would 
be very lonesome. 

At the hight of Missouri’s spasm of reform action was 
brought against the alleged lumber trust. Whether or not 
such a trust actually existed will not be discussed here. 
The main fact is that now, after five or six years, the 
matter has finally issued out of the supreme court in the 
form of eleven decrees of ouster and fines which, if en- 
foreed in toto, would mean a loss to the state of millions 
of dollars of invested capital. But in this instance the 
supreme court is mindful of the difficulties it experienced 
in dealing with the Standard Oil Company. It has left a 
loophole for itself and, according to the dispatches, it will 
‘make things easy” for the condemned companies “if they 
will come into court and pay their fines and promise to 
obey the law in the future.” 

Doubtless all of the defendant companies will take ad- 
vantage of this saving clause. The fines aggregate $375,000 
und several Kansas City companies are hard hit. The 
offenses charged have been discontinued, so say the lumber- 
men, and for a long time every lumber dealer has been try- 
ing to live within the law. But whether the companies 
‘ire technically innocent or guilty is not the whole matter 
of concern. The people want to know to what extent this 
principle of ouster is to be carried. It is one thing to dis- 
cipline business ‘and make it obey the-laws. It is quite 





another to drive big business interests out of the State. The 
action against the insurance companies was a_ ridiculous 
fiasco simply because it was found that fire insurance was 
considerably more necessary to the State than their Mis- 
souri business was to the companies. ‘Therefore the Stat: 
backed down and modified its threats, just as it had done 
before and as it is doing now. 

There is so much bluster and bluff about the decrees of 
ouster that they have little effect. Fines may be imposed 
and collected and companies may be required to make satis- 
factory statements of their intentions to conform to the 
law. But ouster proceedings that never oust, supreme 
court decrees that are never enforced, and indictments that 
are withdrawn have a tendency to make the State ridiculous. 
There is room for rational reforms everywhere, but the era 
of reckiess political badgering of business will soon be a 
thing of the past. The people if not the politicians are re- 
gaining their senses. 


LUMBER AND OTHER BUSINESS DETERMINED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 8.—Aiming to save a great 
industry for Kansas City, St. Louis and Missouri, a 
joint committee representing the Kansas City Com- 
mercial Club and the Business Men’s League of St. 
Louis yesterday appeared before the supreme court 
of Missouri and were granted permission to file briefs 
in the Missouri lumber ouster case. 

Perhaps the business interests of two big cities of 
Missouri were never before more determined to fight 
in behalf of one of the State’s chief business inter- 
ests than now. The Kansas City delegation was a 
subcommittee of.committee of ten of the Commercial 
Club, and consisted of Attorney John H. Atwood, 
Henry Schott and E. M. Clendening, general secretary 
of the club. The entire committee of ten that has 
charge of the efforts being made to have the lumber 
ouster modified represents every leading industry of 
the city. The St. Louis committee which acted jointly 
with Kansas City committee consisted of Harry B. 
Hawes and Judge George H. Williams. 

Formal application was made before the supreme 
court judges yesterday afternoon for permission to 
file the briefs, which will set forth the commercial 
influence of the ousted lumber companies and what it 
will mean to the two cities and the State generally 
if the companies are finally required to move beyond 
the State’s borders. The briefs will be a plea for a 
modification of judgment, but will not go into the 
legal aspects of the case, simply setting forth the 
business reasons why the industry should be retained 
for the State. These briefs will likely be filed within 
the next fifteen days, and about the same time the 
supreme court is expected to act on the motions for 
rehearing and modification of the judgment under 
such terms that the companies will be allowed to re- 





‘JUDGMENT TEMPERED WITH 
EQUITY.” 


‘‘In this country,’’ says the motion filed by 
John H. Lucas, of Kansas City, for nine com- 
panies, ‘‘we put little restraint upon the energies 
or activities of prosecuting officers. But the 
courts and their judgments are tempered with 
equity and wisdom. Courts look to the spirit 
and purpose of the laws. If the sole offense 
of these defendants be that they used a market 
report in prosecuting their commerce, the statute 
now before us gives the State a right by proper 
action to restrain such an illegal activity. 

‘If it be true that a few individuals, not 
parties to this suit, but officers of certain of the 
respondents, may be properly compared to Satan 
in hell—the chiefest agency of evil in God’s 
universe—the statute provides for criminal 
prosecutions. 

‘If the statute has a great purpose—or soul— 
it is to make commerce in Missouri free; a clear 
field so that natural laws of trade may have full 
sway and effect, that competition may prevail; 
that purchasers may buy so as to get the most 
for their money; that sellers may sell at the 
highest price which by fair means they may 
induce the purchaser to give for their com- 
modities, 

‘‘We submit that if these respondents be 
driven from the State, competition will be de- 
creased rather than increased, and the real pur- 
pose of the statute will be circumvented rather 
than accomplished. The court will be in the 
attitude of requiring a thing to be done which 
individuals might not lawfully have conspired 
to do. 

‘*Will not the court be the instructor of the 
State and its officers, as well the teacher of the 
respondents, and show to the State what is the 
safe and sure pathway to follow in the progres- 
sive task of accomplishing public welfare? 

‘*The punishment here inflicted, we submit, is 

not made to fit the crime, and the presumption 
must arise that if burdens be imposed, these 
merchants will be driven from the State and out 
of business. 
***And we beg the court to hearken to the 
truth that the advancing development of this 
great Commonwealth requires wise and intelli- 
gent industry of experienced merchants to sup- 
ply the call for cheap and good building material 
by bringing it from the forests of the South to 
those who build in this State. And will the 
court shut its eyes to the fact that there are 
shareholders in each of the respondent corpora- 
tions who are guiltless of any actual or con- 
scious infraction of any law and whose property 
is now in jeopardy? Shall the innocent unduly 
suffer for the sins of others?’’ 











main. The briefs, in tact, will be a composite state- 
ment of the views of the business men of this com- 
munity and St. Louis. They will set forth that the 
defendant companies represent one of the chief lines 
of business of the State and the two cities, and that 
no other line has such a direct important relation to 
other business generally as the yellow pine industry. 

The briefs will also be statistical, setting forth in 
facts and figures just what a calamity it would be if 
the companies were forced to go. The amount of 
capital involved, bank deposits, payrolls, office space, 
number of employees involved, and various other 
angles of the commercial phase of the question will 
be fully presented. 

Members of the delegation declared that the court 
received them graciously and they feel that what they 
can do in behalf of the defendants will be a potent 
factor in the ultimate decision of the court. The 
court was told that the heads of the companies in- 
volved in the ouster were looked upon as the best 
type of business men and citizens of Kansas City and 
St. Louis. 

Union Labor’s Interest. 

George Manuel, president of the Missouri Coal 
Miners’ Unions, while in Kansas City yesterday set 
forth what it would mean to the coal industry of the 
State should the Central Coal & Coke Company be 
required to leave. This company, which is one of 
the most extensive coal operators in the State, aside 
from its large lumber business employs in its various 
mines 1,075 miners who would be thrown out of work 
if the company were required to quit mining coal in 
Missouri. 


EFFECTS IN THE STATE’S EASTERN 
METROPOLIS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 6.—St. Louis woke with a start 
this week to the fact that the supreme court’s decree 
in the Missouri yellow pine ouster case is really a 
double-edged sword that cuts two ways. And now, 
in consequence thereof, the same influences that strove 
to drive the lumber companies out of the State are now 
working tooth and nail to keep them in Missouri. The 
State of Missouri was clearly shown this week just 
what it is going to mean to that commonwealth in 
dollars and lost prestige to carry out the decree of the 
State’s supreme hench. 

Not until the afternoon papers last Friday published 
the fact that the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company 
and its allied interests, including the fined and ousted 
Bradley Lumber Company and the Colonial Lumber 
Company, were moving across the river into East St. 
Louis did the people of St. Louis realize what a calamity 
had befallen. The reaction was quick and vigorous. 
The removal of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company 
and its allied interests from Missouri into Illinois came 
like a bolt out of a clear sky. At noon Friday President 
S. H. Fullerton called his department heads and office 
employees together and announced that circumstances 
made it imperative that the company quit the State 
at once and that East St. Louis would thereafter be 
the company’s operating headquarters. This announce- 
ment created consternation. Within an hour after mak- 
ing this announcement a long line of moving vans drove 
up in front of the Third National Bank Building and 
before the sun had set that evening the offices of the 
lumber company, which occupied one whole floor and 
part of another, were emptied and their contents were 
distributed in the Murphey Building in East St. Louis. 

The seriousness of the removal of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company may be appreciated from the fact that 
the banking deposits of the company and its allied 
interests are said to amount to approximately $2,000,000 
monthly. The news that this concern was moving to 
Illinois quickly reached the afternoon newspapers and 
Mr. Fullerton was besieged by reporters who asked him 
why he was moving. Mr. Fullerton replied that he was 
merely complying with the law and going into a State 
that stretched out its arms to him in friendliness. So 
quickly was the change made that department heads 
and office employees were stunned. All live in St. 
Louis and many own their own homes. Should the 
company permanently locate its general office in Illinois 
more than seventy office employees, many of whom 
own their homes, would be forced to relocate and 
perhaps to sacrifice their property. 

Locking the Door After the Horse Is Stolen. 

When this practical illustration of the effect of the 
ouster decree was announced by the afternoon papers. 
the Business Men’s League of St. Louis called a meeting 
of its executive committee to discuss ways and means 
of preventing the loss of the city’s prestige as a lumber 
center. 

Saturday morning found all St. Louis alarmed over 
the prospects of losing one of its most important 
industries; the first meeting of the Business Men’s 
League’s executive committee had not resulted in definite 
action and at noon Saturday another meeting was called, 
the result of which was that Harry Hawes and George 
Williams, attorneys for the “League, asked for advice 
as to available means for securing further consideration 
from the court. It was finally decided that they should 
ask leave of the supreme court to appear in the case 
as amici curiae, or friends of the court, provided of 
course leave could be secured, the purpose being to file 
briefs bringing to the attention of the court the economic 
disaster that would result should its decree be enforced. 

Early and Direct Losses to the State. 

It is estimated that the ouster of the St. Louis con- 
cerns affected by the supreme court’s opinion would 
deprive St. Louis of business totalling $15,000,000 a 
year. The following St. Louis Companies are ordered 
to cease business in the state: Chicago Lumber & Coal 

(Concluded on Page 53.) 
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LUMBER TRADE IN RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


Review of Last Year’s Accomplishments With Opinions on Activities of the New Twelvemonth — Comprehensive 
Suggestions for Betterment—Prophecies Range from the Pessimistic to the Reasonably Hopeful. 


Views on General Conditions. 


MENOMINER, MICH. 
lumber trade for the year has been very erratic. 
volume and lower prices prevail at present than on 
January 1, 1913, and prospective prices for 1914 are very 
uncertain. As to the cause for the present condition of 
trade, this is a very open question and should be well 

considered. 
The great 
adds to the 


The 


Less 


shortage of farm products for 1913 no doubt 
present depressed condition of business, but 
does not, in my opinion, account for the increased cost of 
living and the decrease in the purchasing power of the 
workingmen’s wages. 

For one thing, we have long violated and are now violating 
that old law of supply and demand, and by the aid of a 
prohibitive tariff, and consequent control and increase of 
prices, decrease in hours per day of labor and increase of 
wages of the laboring men to keep up with the increase of 
prices, and the increased cost of farm products, have built 
up a scale of prices that have no relation to supply and 
demand. 

The prices of farm products are out of proportion to 
workingmen’s wages, for the reason that we have stimulated 
other lines of industry by over protection to such an extent 
that the shorter hours and larger pay in those trades have 
taken the farm hand and the farmer’s boy from the farm, 
so that there are thousands of abandoned farms in the 
Eastern and Middle States, and thousands in other States 
that are poorly cultivated and produce little for want of 
farm help. ‘The increase of population in our cities over the 
increase of population in the country is very great, accord- 
ing to the last census, and in Iowa and other good fi! ming 
States the population has actually decreased in the country. 

All prosperity depends on the farmer. Increasing the 
cost of farm products by shortening of hours of laor, in- 
creasing farm wages, decreasing the acreage or fertility 
of the soil, and increasing the cost of everything he must 
buy, all lead without question to increased cost and scarcity 
of farm products. 

These high prices react against the laboring man. 
increase in wages has been followed by larger increase in 
living expenses. High wages have brought a surplus of 
foreigners to our shores. Two weeks’ wages of the emigrant 
will pay the fare of a relative or friend from his home to 
this country. The high cost of living in this country 
results in thousands of foreigners leaving their families 
in the old country to be supported by their earnings sent 
to them, and many a farm in Italy and other countries is 
being paid for in the same way. This, and the money spent 
by our tourists, account for most of the balance of trade 
against us. For notwithstanding our foreign exports exceed 
our imports by $652,000,000, we are continually exporting 
money, our export of gold and silver being $33,900,000 
in 1913. 

The high cost of production prevents export of our prod- 
ucts to a very large extent, whereas if we were on the 
supply and demand basis, we could supply the world with a 
great many articles and keep our laboring men at work. 

In regard to the question of increase in railroad rates, 
now before the Interstate Commerce Commission, I think 
the railroads should be allowed an increase in rates as long 
as they are compelled to pay fictitious prices for everything 
entering into the cost of maintenance and operation. Pro- 
hibitive tariff compels them to buy their rails and other 
material of the steel trust, watered to an extent of $1,000,- 
000,000 by Morgan and others, and we have allowed the 
same high financiers to Morganize and Harrimanize these 
roads to the extent of billions of dollars more, the most 
glaring example of late being the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railway, Morganized by increase of capital stock 
and bonds from $93,000,000 to $417,000,000, while the mile- 
age was increased but 50 miles, and the earning capacity of 
the property increased but about 30 per cent. The Chicago 
& Alton was Harrimanized by increase of stock and bonds of 
about $22,000,000, without increasing the earning capacity 
one cent. The bankrupting of the Frisco Railway, according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which says that 
“the Frisco was compelled to carry and pay interest on the 
fictitious indebtedness of $40,000,00,” was created by nu- 
merous commissions paid to bankers and brokers for the sale 
of its securities, and profits to promoters of feeder lines in 
the Southwest. 

“That the chairman of its board of directors, B. F. 
Yoakum, made $7,000,000 profits for himself and associates, 
trading with himself in the capacity of promoter and builder 
of Texas roads which he caused to be sold to the Frisco at 
prices in excess of their value. That approximately $32,- 
000,000 in the Frisco’s total funded indebtedness of $244,- 
000,000 was paid to bankers and brokers in commissions. 

“That the average rate of commissions was about 12 per- 
cent, while the profits of Mr. Yoakum and his associates 
in the promotion. of the feeder lines sold to the Frisco 
ranged from 10 percent to more than 100 percent.” 

The saddling on the Rock Island road (formerly one of 
the best managed and best paying roads in the west), by rail- 
road gamblers, so much fictitious stocks and bonds of the 
company that the road has run down to so low a point that 
bankruptcy is probable, the stock having decreased from 
about 180 to 13%. 

It is well known in railroad circles that the men who have 
been in control of that road during the last high financing 
are not railroad men at all, but are stock manipulators and 
care nothing about the physical condition of the road except 
so far as it affects stock prices. 

If such mismanaged or unmanaged roads only were af- 
fected it would not be so serious, but the investing public 
ean not discriminate between such roads and such ably 
managed roads as the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul by Mr. 
Earling, the Chicago & North Western by Mr. Hewitt, the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific and the Burlington 
by Mr. Hill, the Sante Fe by Mr. Ripley, the Erie by Mr. 
Underwood, and the Soo line by Mr. Pennington. 

Another great handicap with which our roads have to con- 
tend is the continual and arbitrary raise in wages of their 
employees through, or by threat of strikes. Railroad em- 
ployees have become so strong through organization that a 
strike carried on as usual, with arms and dynamite, would 
bankrupt any railroad in the United States. We must allow 
increased rates to enable our roads to maintain their 
properties. 

We have reduced the tariff on steel, which will help to 
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some extent, but the tariff on steel should be taken off 
altogether. Carnegie, Frick and Schwab and other steel 


masters have testified time and again that they can manu- 
facture steel cheaper than any country on earth. The best 
asset the steel trust has had was the $7 a ton tariff. They 
have simply capitalized this, diluted it tiberally with water, 
and sold it to the “dear public.” 

There would have been no steel trust without a 
in my opinion. Carnegie said many years ago that there 
can be no combination in steel. It would not outlive one 
session of Congress, as the tariff would be immediately taken 
of in case of combination. Mr. Carnegie did not count on 
the strength of the “standpatters’” who have kept the tariff 
on steel fifteen years after the combination was formed. 

A tariff on an article that can be produced cheaper at 
home than abroad leads to the worst kind of monoply. We 
know what the steel trust has done and is doing to us. 

We should prohibit by law over issues of stocks and bonds 
of railroads and Morganization of railway finances generally. 
We should have laws compelling arbitration in questions of 
railroad wages. We should make it an offense punishable 
by hanging for strikers to carry arms or be found with 
dynamite, as in the recent strikes in West Virginia, Denver 
and the one now on in the Lake Superior copper country. 
We should consider a man found carrying arms a traitor to 
the Government of the country and should punish him as 
such. We can not continue to allow a civil war to prevail 
as a result of strikes and labor troubles. 

J. W. WELLs, 
Wells Lumber Company. 


tariff, 
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Prospects Good for Southern Indiana. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Evansville retailers have enjoyed an exceptionally good 
trade during 1913 and are, even at this time, doing a nice 
business. Up to the present time we have been having an 
open winter and as long as the weather remains as it is, 
we can expect some business. 

Evansville is not booming but is having a nice steady 
growth and the prospects are that business will be good with 
us during 1914. The writer knows of a number of large 
buildings that will be built this coming spring and the mills 
here will undoubtedly have all they can possibly take care 
of when the spring season opens. 

Stocks in the yards at Evansville are quite complete and 
we do not think there will be any heavy buying during the 
winter months. CHARLES WOLFLIN, Mer., 

The Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Company. 


Montana Larch and Pine Conditions. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 

During 1913 there was manufactured within this district 
approximately 175,000,000 feet of lumber, practically all of 
which has been marketed. The total shipments for 1913 
exceed all those of all previous years of which we have 
record, and show an increase over 1912 shipments of nearly 
15 percent. 

At the opening of the season the demand was strong and 
prices were quite satisfactory, and as a whole the outlook for 
a prosperous year was most encouraging. As the season ad- 
vanced competition from the Coast and Inland Empire mills 
became very strong in the territory supplied by this district 
and materially affected prices, and as a result there was 
little if any profit made on shipments during the last half 
of the year. 

Logging operations are well advanced and about the usual 
amount will be banked for next season's cut as in previous 
years. 

Wages are about the same as last year and range from 
$40 to $45 a month for woods work, and $2.25 to $2.50 
for mill work. Men are plentiful and as a rule are a good 
class of workmen. 

The outlook for 1914 is fairly good. The manufacturers 
are going into winter with normal stocks, well assorted and 
in good shipping condition. The retail dealers are carrying 
exceptionally low and badly broken stocks and will of neces- 
sity have to do a considerable amount of buying as soon as 
the spring trade opens. 

A considerable amount of development work will be com- 
pleted in eastern Montana during 1914, in the way of rail- 
road building and irrigation projects, that will open up a 
vast amount of rich agricultural land and will cause a heavy 
influx of settlers early in the season. 

This development work, together with the opening of 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation for settlement, and the 
reduction in freight rates of practically 15 percent from 
Kalispell territory to points in eastern Montana, and which 
went into effect December 12, 1913, will, in our judgment, 
have a stimulating effect upon the lumber market in this 
district. We are of the opinion that the demand for 1914 
will be strong and that prices will be much better than 
they have been the last year. 

D. B. BARBER, President, 
Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


Policy of Retrenchment. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

We have come to the conclusion that the lumber manu- 
facturing people as a rule are entirely too progressive and 
that while most of them have only from five to ten years’ 
run, they want to run every day in the year and a good 
many of them run nights in addition, and therefore produce 
more lumber than the consuming trade requires. That brings 
on the condition we are now confronted with—that we have 
to sell lumber for less than it costs and with no profit on 
the enormous investment all of us have in the business. 

At our DeQueen (Ark.) plant we have holdings of 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of yellow pine. Our sawmills burned down there 
about six years ago and we have never rebuilt these plants, 
on.account of the market conditions being unsatisfactory to 
us. Besides the manufacturers were making too much lum- 
ber and we decided on a policy of retrenchment in the amount 
we manufactured from our holdings per year, and therefore 
we have kept off the market in the last six years practically 
250,000,000 feet from this one of our holdings. 

Now, if other manufacturers would take this same view- 
point and would put it in practice instead of building addi- 
tional mills on holdings that they can buy or that they own, 


the condition would be very different in the present yellow 
pine situation. HERMAN DIERKS. 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Company. 


Look for Better Trade. 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Prices are low and we are in a season when little lumber 
is used in the North; therefore none of us here feel that 
there -is much encouragement at present. However, I do 
believe that our stocks of North Carolina pine in the hands 
of wholesalers and retailers are very low and mills have 
somewhat cut off the amount of production and in the early 
spring we will have a good trade at somewhat better prices. 
Our E. P. Burton Lumber Company has spent a great deal 
vf money in repairs and improvements and within the next 
two weeks we believe that our mill will be as good as any 
mill in our line of business. Our great difficulty now is 
the increase in cost of water transportation, which, I believe, 
can only be solved by the owning of lumber carrying steamers 
by the producers of lumber. I believe that on account of 
diminished stocks and also of production of North Carolina 
pine, the spring will show a considerable increase in inquiry 
for our lumber and I believe the product will sell during 
the summer at from $2 to $3 a thousand more than is being 

received now. E. W. DURANT, Jr. 

E. P. Burton Lumber Company. 


The Last Only an Average Year. 


MUSCATINE, Iowa. 

In 1913 we have had only an average year. On account 
of the drouth the crops, especially with the truck farmers 
in this vicinity, have been much below the average, and 
they have done little building. 

It has been a great many years since so many laboring 
men were idle and this tends to depress town building. We 
wish we could see something bright for 1914 but at this 
writing it does not appear. Frep Beacu, Secretary, 

Mira Hershey Lumber Company. 


Drouth Affected Trade. 

CARTHAGE, ILL. 
first six months of the year was good. The hay 
and wheat crops were fine, with quality above the aver 
age. Hay sold in the field for $6.50 a ton and less. In 
some locations the first crop of clover could be had for the 
hauling. ‘The.farmers did some buying during May, June, 
and July, but when the heat and extremely dry weather 
came trade stopped completely. 

The trade has been very light and spotted. We = sold 
two nice bills in the country. ‘These bills were for houses 
that have all modern conveniences, furnace, lighting plant, 
bath, ete. They were finished and floored in quarter-sawed 
oak. 

There have been built a new $25,000 Catholic church and 
a’ new $26,000 intermediate public schoolhouse in the city 
this year. We furnished all the lumber material. Other 
wise the trade in town has been very light. It is hard to 
predict what the trade will be in 1914. 

The farmers all seem to have plenty of money but slow 
about letting go of it. Many of them are buying automo 
biles. We have a good stock on hand of yellow pine, fir, 
idaho white pine, cypress and red cedar shingles. We ar 
not buying anything for the spring trade and do not see 
any reason why we should. W. E. Lyon & Co. 


The 


Entering Country’s Greatest Era. 

ToMAH, WIs. 
We are most optimistic for the future. We think, taking 
conditions generally into consideration, that we are on 
the eve of one of the greatest eras of prosperity this coun 
try has ever known. In other words it appears to us very 
strongly that we are entering into a new dispensation of 
affairs which will evidence itself as progress in every walk 
of life, as far as the people in this good United States ari 

concerned. 
LAMONT ROWLANDS, Vice president and Treasurer, 
C, A. Goodyear Lumber Company. 





Satisfactory Year’s Business Done. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Nineteen thirteen has not been such a bad year for the 
lumber trade. The volume of business was in excess over 
last year although the profits were perhaps not so big as 
we had planned in January. However, many of our Phila- 
delphia lumbermen whose net profits have passed the $38,000 
limit may wonder how they will answer the questions re 
quired by the income tax, for there are many interpreta 
tions of it. 

Prices ruled lower the last several months than in the 
early part of 1913, but we believe rock bottom prices have 
been reached, with a change soon for higher quotations, 
larger profits, and increased activity. 

In Philadelphia buildings with an approximate value of 
$40,000,000 were erected in 1913, or $3,000,000 over and 
above the amount in 1912. A greater volume of business 
should accrue with the electrification of the main line 
of the , Pennsylvania Railroad for many Philadelphians 
will be attracted to the nearby suburbs and we look for- 
ward to supplying the lumber for these homes. Of course. 
in these building operations we lumbermen have to con- 
tend with the popular but ofttimes impracticable use of 
substituted materials such as cements, metal roofing, stud 
ding and composition boards. On all sides, though, lum- 
bermen have aroused from their lethargy and are pushing 
lumber to such an extent that it is holding its own and 
has a very bright future. 

Philadelphia is counting upon a Government dry dock 
and ship building plant; a 40-foot channel in the Delaware 
River and a regional bank. ‘This means for Philadelphia 
and the East in conjunction, a splendid outlook for its 
financial and industrial development. 

The Panama Canal should be in operation about the mid- 
dle of the year. From that time on, no doubt Pacific 
coast products will play an important part in the stocks 
of the dealer. 

Our Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
during 1913 has been much interested in efficiency methods, 
especially along the line of interesting other people, besides 
lumbermen, in lumber. In fact, it is urgent for all lum- 
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bermen throughout the United States to create a demand 
for lumber. If this is done systematically it will increase 
the demand for lumber 25 percent over past years among 
people who either know nothing of its uses or who have 
discarded it for substituted materials; then 1914 will be 
one of the banner years for lumber. 
Owen M. Bruner, President, 
Owen M. Bruner Company. 


Prosperity Past and to Come. 
SANDERSVILLE, Ga 

We inave enjoyed a good trade in our section lee “the 
whole of 19138 and especially have our sales been good in 
Georgia; in fact our shipments have been much heavier 
to all sections than in 1912 with the exception of New 
York City and Liverpool. During the last month we have 
booked some good orders from our regular customers for 
shipment in January, February and March. And to start 
the New Year right one of our largest customers came 


down to see us this week and “dropped in” and gave us 
an order for 100 cars pine boards and 93 cars 4/4, 5/4 
und 6/4 cypress, oak, poplar and gum; never asked us to 
cut our price one cent and to ship it out as fast as we 
wished as they needed it and business was good with 
them. 

We believe that if they will stop their cruel wars, sac- 
rificing innocent souls for the ambition and greed of a few 
individuals, and also stop so much agitation, in ninety 
days prosperity would be shown such as the world has 
never seen before. 3YRD LOVETT, 

Rough Diamond Lumber Company. 


Substantial Gains in Building, Bank and Postal 
Operations. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
During 1918 sawmills in the city of Portland and on the 
lower Willamette and Columbia Rivers cut about 1,000,000,- 
YOO feet of fir. Of this quantity nearly three-fifths was 
manufactured in Portland. Real estate transfers in Port- 





land for 1913 will total approximately $16,500,000. In- 
volved in building permits granted here during the year 
was about $13,500,000, or $2,500,000 less than during 
1912. Real estate transfers also showed a falling off. 
Bank clearings, however, showed an increase of 10 percent 
as compared with 1912, the clearings for 1915 being $600,- 
000,000. Postal receipts were larger than during the pre- 
ceding year by about 5 percent. The amount this year 
was about $1,050,000. 


Crescent City Building Permits in 1913. 
NeW ORLEANS, LA 
Following is the record of building permits issued during 
1913, by months, the figures for December being estimated: 





as eee » August .........$ 295,260 
February ........ September ....... 186,769 
MOPED cccccccseces CORNER ccc cconws 208,750 
DE Saawe asus 88 November ....... 139,716 
ON a eee December ....... 120,000 
ti” eee ee ee 643,264 —- - 
GEE tik d.valewe eeu 563,500 Potal ..0.06eee G4, 01G,128 





LUMBER OUTPUT, SALE AND USE IN 1913 AND 1914. 


Business of Last Year Better Than Usually Thought — Itemized Comparisons of Production and Distribution at 
Important Points—Lumbermen Generally Voice Confident Prophecies. 


Milwaukee Business Men Optimistic. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 6.—Milwaukee business men, 
lumbermen included, are optimistic over trade prospects 
for 1914. Most lumbermen feel that any uncertainty 
that may have resulted from pending legislation has 
vanished with the passage of the currency and _ tariff 
bills and nothing remains but to get busy. Said F. J. 
Schroeder, secretary-treasurer of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Company, well known manufacturing and retail 
lumber concern: 


We are just about due for some good times. It may take 
a month or two, but I am an optimist. 1 look for a marked 
improvement in 1914. My judgment is based on past ex- 
perience. ‘The lumber business has not been at its best for 
the last five or six years. We have had these periods of 
depression before and they last about the same length ot 
time. Lumber, iron and steel go together. The period ot 
depression is about over. Better times are coming in all 
lines, since the lumber and steel businesses are a_ fair 
barometer of general conditions. 

Conditions in the lumber trade were very satisfactory dur- 
ing the early part of last year, a result of the active build- 
ing Operations and a brisk de mand. ‘The stringency in the 
money market, resulting in a scarcity of capital and a high 
rate of interest, naturally curtailed building operations 
jater in the year. The difficulty of securing money in many 
cases caused owners to abandon or postpone proposed build- 
ings. We believe that as a result of this situation there 
will be considerable 1918 business which ought to materialize 
during 1914, provided, of course, that the money market be- 
comes easier. 

Lumber is higher than it was twenty years ago—yct prices 
wre very reasonable when all conditions are borne in mind. 
When one considers the value of stumpage, the cost of log- 
ving, manufacturing and handling of lumber, the freight 
charges and the handling costs of the dealer, it is safe to 
state that the consumer is buying lumber at very close 
prices today, based on the valuc of standing timber. 


Milwaukee manufacturers of interior woodwork, hard 
wood flooring and general millwork believe that the out- 
look for the coming year is bright. They say that busi 
ness during 1913 was satisfactory and showed an im- 
provement over the two previous years. 

Said John H. Moss, vice president, treasurer and 
superintendent of the Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, sash, door and blind manufacturer: 


The local millwork situation for the year just closed has 
been a marked improvement over that of the two preceding 
years. The small amount of stock work has been a disap- 
pointment to the manufacturers, especially to the larger 
concerns, which, to operate advantageously and economically, 
require jarge stock runs. The odd and special work, how- 
ever, has kept them operating almost at full capacity. The 
selling price has been too close to the cost of manufacturing 
to prove satisfactory, = a spirit of optimism pervades the 
industry, because of the improvement over the years 1911 
and 1912. A trip ame I have recently completed has con- 
vinced me that while the middle West market for millwork 
has not been as active as the southeastern, owing largely 
to the fine condition of the cotton crop, yet it has been bet- 
ter than the New England market. 

The present situation presents saner problems which make 
it difficult to look into the future, but it would appear that 
1914 will show still further improvement in the general 
millwork business. 





Business in Manitoba. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 5.—Year-end figures from the 
different cities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
indicate without a doubt that the demand for lumber and 
builders’ supplies during 1913 was not equal to that in 
1912. In some places the falling off was very small, but 
in others it was considerable. Only one or two of the 
western Canada cities have been able to reach an aggre- 
gate of permits larger than in the preceding year. The 
grand total of permits in Winnipeg for the year was 
$18,621,650, compared with $20,563,750 in 1912. The 
mills in the Prairie Provinces have, of course, felt the 
effect of the retrenchment brought about by general 
financial stringency, but no serious hardship has been ex- 
perienced by them. 

The outlook for the immediate future is fair. It is not 
expected by leading authorities that the situation will 
jump abruptly from comparative dullness to activity, and 
it will probably be the next crop-seeding time in these 
Provinces before the trend of affairs can be definitely 
decided upon. If another crop is put into the ground 
under favorable conditions, it is likely that trade in 
lumber and other lines throughout the country will im- 
mediately brighten up. Collections have recently been 
better than previously, but there is still room for much 
improvement, 

Central Canada has had an unusually open winter to 
date. Oldtimers in these parts say that they have not 
known such a mild winter for thirty years. There has 
heen hardly any snow yet in many parts. This has been 
a decided drawback to work in timber camps in various 








parts of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Rainy 
River country in western Ontario. 





Receipts and Shipments at Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, OHfo , Jan. 5.—The report of the Chamber 
of Commerce of lumber receipts and shipments from 
Cleveland for 1913 is as follows: 
7——— RECE1Pts———_—_,_ SHIPMENTS. 
fa Water. — = ater. 
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i ere | | re : 
oon 55S ois 5 Sip ec 7,531,000 58,2 221,000 
re 11,561,000 3,796,000 
BE Se 5.4 S40 5 oares 22,518,000 3, 67 2,000 
RUN Macsin Gute bond ame 14,515,000 64,208,006 
A ee ee 16,570,000 3,583,000 
September 21, 11, 662 2,000 34,368,000 
| EE ee 20. 610, 000 13,275,000 14,731,000 
November ........000. 16,599,000 12,925,000 1,943,000 
December ........... 18,254,000 2,867,000 
NN Fo dn ae 54 00% 294: 368,000 110,5 557,000 208,425,000 





Cut of Seattle Mills for 1913. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 5.—The following table shows 
the cut of the several sawmills in Seattle in comparison 
with the previous year. The excess of the cut was made 
largely in the early part of the year, but is due in 
part to the enlargement in the equipment of several 
plants. During the year the Bryant Lumber & Shingle 
Company’s mill, rebuilt after the fire, made a lerger 
cut than the previous year. This was one of five mills 
burned during the latter part of 1912 and in the early 
part of 1913, but the aggregate output of the others 
was small. The new mill of the Stimson Mill Company 
produced the largest increase in comparison. 

ri 3. 1912. 191 


Stimson Mill Co.... 4 000 26,000,000 31, 000, 000 
Seattle Lumber Co... 13 tyes 6,000,000 down 


Schwager & Nettleton 44,820,501 45,000,000 20,000,000 

(fire) 
Balcom. Mill ..6.5.. 34,665,000 40,000,000 40,000,000 
Seattle Cedar Lum- 

ber Mfg. Co....... 22,437.312 20,936,000 16,239,000 
Bryant Lumber & 

Shingle Co......<. 18,168,445 12,144,572 16,285,888 
Brace & Hergert..... 18,000,000 17,000,000 17,000,000 
Stetson & Post...... 14 2 16,000,000 16,000,000 
Canal Lumber Co.... 30,867,000 25,000,000 





Savior Ball Co... 8,819, 55! 
Chippewa Lumber Co. 11, 352,267 
Edgewater Mill Co. 

(| eres 
Dungeness Logging 


10,200,000 7,760,000 
5,100,000 9,250,000 
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Seattle Construction & 
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Seattle Mill & Mfg. 
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West Side Mill Co. 
(HOt PUDRINE).. 5... cic eves 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Pacific Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co. (short run 
before fire in : 
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Stocks on Hand at the Tonawandas. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 5.—With the taking 
of inventories at an end or nearly so with most of the 
wholesale and retail dealers in the Tonawandas it is pos- 
sible at this time to give fairly accurate figures on 
the amount of lumber in the yards here. The figures 
furnished by all of the dealers gives the total available 
stock in their hands as 205,669,000 feet, a smaller 
amount than was on hand a year ago. During the 
year just ended the shipment of lumber from the 
Tonawandas is placed at 342,300,000 by positive and 
estimated figures furnished by dealers. 

The Eastern Lumber Company reports the largest 
amount of stock on hand, consisting of 35,000,000 feet, 
while its shipments for the year reached the largest 
total, 42,000,000 feet. White, Gratwick & Mitchell 
were second in the largest amount of stock in yard, 
consisting of 32,000,000 feet, and the quantity of lumber 
shipped, approximately 40 ,000, 000 feet. 

Dealers who have finished taking inventories report 
that 1913 shaped up much better than was expected. 
In most respects, especially in the quantity of stock 





sold, the last year compares favorably with the preceding 
twelve months. 

In Tonawanda and North Tonawanda a total of 117 
building permits, mostly for houses, was issued for 1913. 
As much home building was done in the outskirts of 
the Tonawandas, where no building permits were re 
quired, contractors estimate that there were at least 
200 houses constructed here during 1913. The total 
amount of stock consumed in the construction of these 
houses and new factories and factory additions in these 
cities is estimated by retailers at 7,000,000 feet. 


- 





In the Western Pine Country. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 3.—Lumber shipments from 
the mills of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion for November totaled 59,538,638 feet. With De 
cember’s figures estimated at 60,000,000 the total ship 
ments for the year will be approximately 841,742,268 
feet. The cut for November was 63,788,788 feet, making 
a total for the eleven months of the year 847,810,059 
feet. Export shipments for 1913 reach about 1,531,663 
feet. This is a slight decrease compared with 1912. 

In fourteen years, from January 1, 1900, to January 
1, 1914, building permits in Spokane aggregated $48,- 
954,890. For the year just closed 862 permits were 
issued, amounting to $3,430,935. 

The cost to the State of Washington for fighting 
fires in 1913 was $14,538, according to the annual report 
of E. W. Ferris, made this week at Olympia. Spokane 
County cost the least to protect of all the counties where 
there are forests, except the small counties of Ferry 
and Island. King County was the most expensive, spend 
ing $1,184. The expenditure in Spokane County was 
$484, 





* On Bellingham Bay. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 5.—Accurate statisties ‘con 
cerning the total cut of lumber by the mills of this 
city during 1913 show a material reduction from the 
off-hand estimate made last week by mill operators. The 
total amount of lumber cut by the six lumber. mills of 
Bellingham during 1913 was 195,200,000 feet. A total 
of 312,000,000 shingles represents the cut by the mills 
of this city last year. 

The yearly output of the various Bellingham Bay 
mills follows: Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 76,200,000 
feet of lumber and‘77,000,000 shingles; Whatcom Falls 
Mill Company, 25,000,000 feet including cedar siding, 
box lumber and miscellaneous stock, and 116,000,000 
shingles; Morrison Mill Company, 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber; Earles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle Company, 
26,000,000 feet of lumber and 120,000,000 shingles; 
E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 48,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

Vice President J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, talks optimistically of the future of the 
lumber business. Recently Mr. Donovan visited the 
Panama Canal Zone. He firmly believes from the view 
point of personal observation, and as an engineer of 
marked ability, that the canal will be ready for shipping 
by May 1, 1914. He also asserts that with the opening 
of the canal to shipping trade there will be a notable 
improvement in the cargo-shipping lumber business, not 
only with the States on the Atlantic coast but in 
Europe as well. Australia already is a good consumer 
of Bellingaam Bay lumber in particular and Puget 
Sound in general. : 

Lumbermen assert there is every reason to believe 
there will be an increase of business in 1914. While 
rail-shipping mills of the Northwest were ~ractically 
idle during the year, the cargo mills were generally 
busy, which had the effect of placing the manufacturers 
whose plants are on the waterfront in fine condition. 





Very Optimistic Concerning 1914 Outlook. 

KALISPELL, MoNt., Jan. 5.—The aggregate shipments 
for 1913 exceed those of all previous years for which 
record is kept and show an increase over those of 
1912 of nearly 15 percent. Prices, however, were very 
low and unsatisfactory during the greater portion of 
the: year, caused principally by strong competition from 
the Coast and Inland Empire mills and as a result 
there was but very little if any profit realized on 
shipments made during the greater part of the year. 
The mills had a good sawing season and practically all 
logs on hand were cleaned up. The mills of the district 
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went into winter with about normal stocks, well assorted 
and in fairly good shipping condition. 

The outlook tor 1914 is fairly good. A considerable 
amount of development work will be completed in 
eastern Montana this year in way of railroad building 
and irrigation projects that will open up large areas 
of rich agricultural land for settlement. Also the 
opening of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation to settle- 
ment, containing approximately 1,345,000 acres of the 
choicest land in Montana, together with the fact that 
a reduction of practically 15 percent has been made 
in treight rates from the Kalispell district to points 
in eastern Montana, which went into effect December 
12, 1913, make the manufacturers of this district feel 
very optimistic concerning the outlook for 1914. 





Following a Conservative Policy. 

MENOMINEE, MicH., Jan. 6.—The business of 1913 
Was Satisfactory as a whole. The year opened up well, 
but later there was keen competition and prices ruled 
downward on some grades. That made net profits prob 
ably somewhat less than in 1912. But companies manu 
facturing boxes, sash, doors, blinds, window frames and 
furniture had a good year with a larger volume of 
business than in 1912 in most eases. The retailers also 
had a fair year. There was a large amount of business 
under way early in 1913 which offset the comparatively 
dull period late in the fall. 

The situation for the new year is complex. The 
tariff has been taken without alarm, according to the 
lumbermen, and they expect the currency bill to help 
the situation, but a feeling of uncertainty as to what 
1914 will bring forth seems to pervade the industry, 
especially in eastern markets. Spring business is ex 
pected to open quietly and increase gradually, and if 
no setbacks are experienced a fine late summer business 
is the outlook. This prediction is based on the fact 
that yard stocks are considerably less than a year ago, 
and it would take only a moderate demand to deplete 
many items. Not much buying of next year’s stocks 
have been done by the wholesalers up to the present 
time. 30th wholesalers and retailers are following a 
conservative policy and making as few obligations as 
possible, and this conservatism is expected to react and 
make for better business at no distant day. 





Receipts of Lumber by Water—1913 and 1912. 

The navigation season for 1913 closed December 15 
and comparative receipts of lumber by water at Chi- 
cago for the season of 19135 and 1912 shows 245,045,- 
600 feet of lumber was received in 1913, as against 
°66.650,000 feet in 1912, or a decrease of 21,604,400 


feet. The number of ties received in 1913 was 254,- 
425, against 501,940 in 1912. Lath receipts by water 
in 1913 show a substantial increase over 1912, 1,673,- 
000 being received in 1913, as against 1,250,000 in 
W912. The following comparative table shows the re- 
ceipts by water for 1913 and 1912: 





1913. 1912. 
FO oe (:. o ee aeae Sa e 245 1049, 600 266,650,000 
eer TORRONE): so oes cee ed odes 1,67: 3,000 1,250,000 
ee en Eee ee eee 54, 425 501,940 
PORIe TOOMRET) 2.6. hhc cw bees “36, 740 63,542 





Western Pine Statistics. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association has 
issued a report of western pine cut and shipments in 
which it compares November, 1913, with November, 
1912. Thirty-nine mills reported last year, compared 
with torty the year previous. During November, 1912, 
three mills reported no sales, although none reported 
no sales for November, 1913. The comparative table 
follows: 








—— 1912 —-.  ——— 1918 —_ 
States. Cars, Feet. Feet 
Idaho .... ‘deen See 4,610,939 4,440,929 
Montana .... wceces BO ~-26,212 424 15,955,909 
LOS ae ema seare i3 994,177 510,820 

Washington .. oeiee a ee 5,248,436 
North Dakota : . 108 2,462,746 
South Dakota ........ 197 4.562/110 
Minnesota ...... vo> 7,144,617 
Wisconsin . ew 3,582,036 
aoe Skea sek 185 4,592,345 
Illinois .. ce ale eee. ee 6,760,475 
MONGOS .....5 Pathe’ 21 467,999 
Nebraska .... eke 148 
Missouri . . coee 15 
Colorado oe 6 0 6149 0 0 102 
Wyoming .... oie 2 
Utah .. ps 5% _- 2e 
Michigan 20 
PEO 60056 ele ia we Stas 3Y 
Indiana .... ave 9 
Atlantic Coast ...... 143 
Other Eastern RA eA 43 5 
eee 4 144 35 
Export ... om ar 10 29 
RWOURIS - 505s «5 +7 ..0,154 76,851,482 2,466 59,538,638 
Cut ~ month 1912, 29 mills, 71,460,125; 1913, 
29 IEE og asin 5s RR be eee Rie eo ROLE was 63,788,788 
Excess a BDOVE SHIDMENIS. 2 onc es cess a 4,250,150 
Number of mills not operating............. i 10 





Baltimore Building Statistics. 
BALTIMORE, Mb., Jan. 6.—The statement of last year’s 
building activity constitutes an impressive exhibit in that 
it shows the total estimated value of the buildings for 
which permits were issued in 1913 to have been consid 
erably in excess of the 1912 value. The aggregate 
is $11,711,501, against $10,385,892 in 1912, a gain of 





nearly $1,500,000. The number of permits issued was 
smaller than for 1912, but the value of the buildings 
erected was greater, the gain being chiefly represented 
by wi :rehouses and factories, of whie *h eighty- two were 
built at an estimated cost of $2,345,058. Twenty apart- 
ment houses accounted for $360,000 of the aggreg rate, 
While 107 two-story frame dwellings were erected at an 
outlay of $447,4 70, and only thirty- “seven three-story 
brick dwellings, costing $249,866. The comparative fig- 
ures tor the last two years are as follows: 








1918. 1912. 

OS SERRE CE Ea en TSO, 402 $ 601,600 
RGMANMEN? osc dena te Malate doers wists 5 67 5, 75v0 
IN eee er ae he are 2,025 

RN 4 rine aah WR & 42K Soe eae 978,698 
BRAS Rea ocg a aise a ars ale exe eat 770,299 
NY Sea ih Sis Ria hing We Sie ek am are 6 604,000 
ESSE eee eee re 907,367 
ROR MMIMN hn sia io ia we sedbievans Wee ee aes) ete eee (|) age enc 
cy La Ge Lao) lll a t 661,501 
TO eS ee tee ere eae 1 O45, 266 965,465 
EPP ron roe eT ere 789,358 984,165 





Cn eer ee Ce ee re 837,669 


1,111,700 


NE se ok Sb sae ak ea $11,711,501 $10,585,892 





Lumber Production in Canada. 

Toronto, ONnv., Jan. 3.—Statisties of the lumber 
production of Canada for the fiscal year 1912 compiled 
by the Forestry branch of the Department of the In- 
terior show a total output of 4,389,723,000 feet, valued 
at $69,475,784, being a decrease of 10.7 percent compared 
with 1911. Ontario heads ihe list with a eut of 1,385,- 
186,000 feet, valued at $26,774,937; British Columbia 
comes second with 1,313,792,000 feet, valued at $17,- 
738,830; Quebee next with 677,215,000 feet, valued at 
$10,683,262, and New Brunswick takes fourth place, its 
output being 449,738,000 feet, of the value of $6,042,- 
533. The decrease was general, with the exception of 
Saskatchewan, where the “production increased 16.7 per- 
cent. Of the various woods, spruce headed the list with 
a total cut of 1,600,054,000 feet, valued at $20,374,853, 
white pine occupying second place with an output of 
1,038,542,000 feet, value $19,119,694. Douglas fir came 
third, the cut being 845,936,000 feet, valued at $10,- 
970,943. 

el 


Recent consular reports state that three American 
companies have recently erected sawmills to work con 
cessions of rosewood and other cabinet woods in the 
southern part of the State of Bahia, Brazil. Two are 
working at Prado and one at Marahu, small ocean ports 
in the southeastern part of the State. The product is 
floated down rivers to the ocean and carried - steamer 
to either Rio de Janeiro or Prado for export. 





CHICAGO CONTINUES A LEADING LUMBER MARKET. 


High Figure Reached in 1912 Exceeded by 111,129,000 Feet — Maintenance of Ratio of Gain for Last Three Years 
Will Place City in Three-Billion-Foot Class This Year—Consumption Correspondingly High. 


Chicago added to its laurels as a lumber center in 
1913 and materially increased the margin which it 
holds over other cities of the world as a lumber mar- 
ket. Few, if any, other lumber centers are in the 
2 000,000,000-foot elass and, therefore, Chicago’s re 
ceipts for 1913 of 2,804,434,000 feet gives it a lead 
over other centers and is not likely to be displaced 
as a leader for a number of years. As in 1912, when 
the city not only retained its position as the lead 
ing distributing lumber market of the world, but 
witnessed a new record in point of receipts, it did 
the same again in 1913, when its receipts were 111,- 
129,000 feet greater than in 1912. ' 

During the year the shipments of lumber from 
Chicago dropped out of the 1,000,000,000-foot class, 
1912 and 1906 having been the only years in the last 
decade when shipments exceeded 1,000,000,000 feet. 
Shipments for 1913 totaled 954,159,000 feet. 

An analysis of the foregoing figures shows that 
the amount of lumber which went into stock for local 
consumption in Chicago* during 1913 set a new high 
record. Comparative statistics on lumber consump- 
tion for other cities are not available at the present 
time, but it is doubted if there are many centers that 
can show a total of more than 1,000,000,000 feet, 
annually. Therefore, Chicago’s showing of 1,850,- 
275,000 feet consumed in 1913 places the western 
metropolis at the head of the list. Of course, no 
exact figures can be set for the amount of lumber 
entering into local consumption, but the figure men- 
tioned is the difference in the receipts by rail and 
water and the amount reshipped to other points 
through the same means of transportation and the 
estimate may be accepted as approximately correct. 
Chicago entered the 1,000,000,000-foot consumption 
class in 1905 and has maintained the honor each year 
since. The growth of local consumption is chiefly 
due to greater demand from manufacturing interests 
and also to an improvement in building, 1913 hav- 
ing been an especially active year for operations in 
connection with office buildings, stores, flats and 
houses. 

On the basis that the amount of lumber used locally 
in stocks and consumption in Chicago represents ap- 
proximately the difference between receipts and ship- 
ments of lumber, comparative figures for the last ten 
years are presented (in feet) as follows: 


Into Stock 
and Local 
Receipts. Shipments, pr 
fee ener 2.804,43: 4, 000 954,159,000 1,85 75,000 






1,002,374,000 1, 600, 922, 000 








1911. 
1910. 
Ld. . 
1908.... 
17 
1fiG 
1905... “ee :  -_ 
1904. - ae 


134,567,000 









40,000 1,237,163, 
72.000 82 1 $00,000 $49,264,000 

From the RS A figures it will be seen that with 
the exception of two years—1912 and 1906—Chicago 
did not reach the 1,000,000,000-foot mark in shipments. 
Also that in 1907 shipments exceeded those of 1915. 
While 1912 showed the heaviest local consumption, 
since 1904, 1913 exceeded that figure by about 
160,000,000 feet, bringing it almost within hailing dis- 
tance of the 2,000,000,000-foot mark and making it the 
banner year from the point of local consumption as 
far as records are available. The lightest year in 
the last decade from point of consumption was 1904, 
when 849,264,000 feet entered into construction work 
in the city or remained in stock. 

The receipts of shingles in Chicago for 1913 were 
the largest since 1908, the total being 507,054,000. 
There has been a little fluctuation in receipts of 
shingles in Chicago for a number of years. The high 
mark for shingles was established in 1506 when the 
receipts were 584,644,000. The next high period was 
1908 and following that there was a noticeable decrease 
in 1909 and 1910, but since that time each year has 
shown a substantial increase. 


No Shingles Received By Water. 


It is a noticeable fact that while there have been 
relatively small receipts of shinges by lake annually 
for the period from 1906 to 1912, none were received 
by lake in 1913. However, receipts of shingles by 
lake do not in any way compare with shipments by 
rail and should not be taken as a criterion of a de- 
cline in the production of shingles contiguous to lake 
territory. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad last year 
crowded the Chicago & Northwestern out of the position 
it occupied as a leader in 1912, the former having 
brought 614,265,000 feet into Chicago during 1913. 
The Illinois Central ranked second in this respect, 
with 492,332,000 feet and the Chicago and North- 
western, 410,605,000 feet. It will be noted that 
barring the Chicago & Northwestern and the Illinois 
Central, the Chicago & Eastern Tllinois Railroad 
brought into Chicago nearly as much lumber as all 
the other lumber-earrying roads combined. 

May, 1913 held the record for monthly receipts of 
lumber, with 271,952,000 feet. The smallest receipts 








of any month during 1913 were in November, when 
213,263,000 feet were received. 

Shipments of lumber by lake from Chicago dropped 
off considerably in 1913, the totals for 1912 and 1913 
being 2,177,000 and 1,233,000 feet, respectively. The 
largest carriers of lumber out of Chicago in 1913, 
excepting the aggregate of all the eastern “roads, were 
the (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago 
& North Western Railroads. The Milwaukee earried 
157,686,000 feet and the North Western 117,632,000 
feet. The eastern trunk lines carried more than all 
the other roads combined, the total being 560,747,000 
teet. This represented an increase of 36,000,000 feet 
over the preceding year. 

The roads handling the bulk of the shingle traffic 
out of Chicago in 1913 were the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, with 23,200,000 to its credit, its closest com- 
petitor being the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
which carried 994,000. April and May were banner 
months in point of shingle shipments in 1913, the 
totals being 59,848,000 and 59,885,000, respectively. 
The smallest shingle shipments for any month of the 
year were in September, the total being 16,413,000. 

Chicago lumber receipts and shipments for the-last 
sixty-four years follow: 
ees ge 







ge Year. Receipts. Shipments. 

100,364,7 a7 9,423,7 1904. .1,670,272,000 821,008,000 

3,487 1905. .2, 540° 000 956,377,000 
147,816,232 1906... 


202 101 ‘078 1907... 000 


2,856,000 1,041, 491, roe 

49 100 
omy .541,000 
.1,897,815,000 
-1,802,727,000 
5. .1,744,699,000 
3. . 1,660. 





, 08 

896) 004. 493 
,589,000 974,652,297 
- 1,846, 187,000 1,038,013,018 





1888. .2,012,069,000 801,462,867 





3] 1889. .1,930,227,000 739,510,000 
= 2 1890. .1,969,689.000 884,058,000 
63 


Ios 3,3 1891. .2,087.462,000 870,931,000 
1864.. 501.592'406 1892. .2,250,298,000 1,058,407,000 


1865.. 647,145,734 









647 3. .1,621,627,000 —'7427150;000 
1866.. 730,057,168 -1,522,835.000 619,513,000 
1867.. 882,661,770 . .1,547,727,000 972,391,000 
1868. .1,028'494.789 :1,270:939;000 s 





514, 434, 100 8! 
373,166,000 1897..1,415,6 23° 000 
2" 4 -1,600,000,000 we 209,000 
1,695, 790,000 38,701,000 
-1,596,746,000 769,451,000 
. -1,987,580,000 
. -2,069,385,000 
~ehpeakg 348, 000 
. -2,053,639,000 
9. .2.584,512,000 
. .2,519,357,000 
+ ’ "500,128 1911, .2, 134,567,000 
1880. a 52: 4, 431, "000 *1 ‘475, 872,386 1912. :2'693,305,000 
1881. .1,906,639,000 *1,844,065,831 1913. .2,804,434,000 
*Includes local consumption, 


Details of the lumber trade in Chicago for 1913 
are shown in the tabulation on the opposite page. 
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Red Gum as an Interior Finish Wood 


Artistic Interior Attractiveness Illustrated by Concrete Examples of Its Use. 





Not many years ago red gum, botanically known as 
Liquidamber styraciflua but commercially known as red 
gum and sweet gum (of which the former is the pre- 
ferred term because it is more descriptive of the wood), 
was looked on with unfavorable eyes by the lumber 
using manufacturer and interior woodwork man. It has 
outlived this indifference, however, and has come in quietly 
and taken its place as a hardwood of repute. Only a 
tew years ago gum, having no value, was left standing 
after the other timber had been removed. When the 
land was cleared for farming gum trees were girdled 
and allowed to rot, finally being burned as trash. This 
destruction was due to ignorance and resulted in abso 
lute loss not only to the owners of the lands on which 
the trees grew but to the country at large. 

Red gum grows to the best advantage in rich bottom 
lands and reaches its greatest size and best develop- 
ment in the lowlands of southeastern Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana and Ala- 
bama. Some of the trees grown under favorable eondi- 
tions attain a large size, reaching a hight of 175 to 
180 feet and a diameter of from 4 to 5 feet. While 
much of the red gum was wasted it has not been cut 
to the same extent as have other kinds of forest growth. 
The early settlers along the Mississippi River and other 
streams, where red gum abounded, had no means of pre- 
venting the overflow of the lowlands, hence red gum 
and its swamp companions were not molested. The low- 
land growth of red gum has a more even texture and 
color than that produced in higher altitudes. This is 
probably caused by the mildness of the climate and 
richness of the soil. 

Space will not permit of a review of the development 
in manufacture of this lumber at this time, but in future 
articles these phases will be taken up. Suffice it to say 
that red gum is being employed to good advantage for 
many uses. Some of its principal uses in this country 
are the following: sewing machine cabinets, hidden piano 
work, moldings, furniture of all grades and descriptions, 


desks, kitchen cabinets, cradles, coffins, chairs, buggy 
bodies, porch columns, staves and heading, crossarms, 
crossties, and all kinds of veneers. It is a great favor- 
ite with the box manufacturers; it holds nails, does not 
split easily, works to advantage in the machines, takes 
a smooth surface, and can be run through printing ma 
chines with facility. 

As an interior finish wood red gum is rapidly coming 
to the front. As a veneer it has given as great or 
greater satisfaction than as a solid woed. It has been 
found possible to build up interior finish boards with 
trom three to five layers of the cheaper grades of sap 
wood and then to cover this backing with the veneer 
of the hardwood. By this method it is found that there 
is not the least danger of warping or twisting. 

Quarter sawed red gum is also becoming a decided 
favorite. The illustrations produced herewith were made 
from pictures taken of the new home ot John Utley, in 
Evanston, Ill. Mr. Utley is a member of the Kerns 
Utley Lumber Company and sells large quantities of gum 
and has become imbued with the fact that this wood 
could not be excelled for beauty and utility. He had the 
courage of his convictions; he has had all of the interior 
trim of his new home, recently erected in Evanston, of 
red gum. Further to emphasize the assertion that red 
gum will not warp and twist out of. shape, he installed 
red gum around his fire-place, which he said was no show 
place but had fire in it whenever necessary. The closest 
ot scrutiny failed to show any warping even under this 
severe test. The dining room is also in gum, paneled to 
the ceiling. Of course, Mr. Utley said that the most 
careful attention was given to the drying and season- 
ing of this lumber; it was merely a question of having 
the lumber properly manufactured, cured in a scientific 
way, and then observing a few reasonable rules in the 
manner in which it is worked up at the factory. 

Red gum reflects more quickly than any other wood 
the way it is treated during the various stages of its 
journey from tree to factory. This fact is becoming 











thoroughly understood and appreciated, although to im 
press these things upon the mind of a prospective cus 
tomer or to persuade him to make the right kind of a 
test with it sometimes is rather difficult. He wishes to 
handle red gum as he has handled other woods and when 
it does not give satisfactory results he feels at liberty 
to condemn it. ; 

The red gum in Mr, Utley’s home was supplied by the 
Chicago Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturing Company, 
and Ewald W. Dierssen, secretary and treasurer of the 
concern, is a firm believer in red gum. He said his con 
eern uses large quantities of red gum, both plain and 
quarter sawed, and has had very satisfactory results. He 
did not believe in sap gum. Quoting Mr. Dierssen: ‘‘ We 
find that red gum takes a very fine mahogany and Cir 
cassian finish and it runs practically clear. It is an ideal 
wood to pass through the machines and work into fin 
ished articles,’’ and he declared that in his opinion red 
gum is one of America’s finest hardwoods. 

Interior woodwork manufacturers are very careful in 
treating the wood. It must be bone dry, and to insure 
this it is usually treated thoroughly with steam and hot 
air until the last vestige of sap is out of it, and in piling 
the lumber cross sticks at least two feet apart must be 
placed to keep it from twisting. Another precaution that 
is taken to prevent warping is to surface the undersurface 
with paint or oil. When these precautions are taken it 
will be found that red gum finish will always give perfect 
satisfaction. 

In England, where red gum is used in the finest build 
ings as a finish, no pains are spared in drying the wood 
thoroughly. Practically no attention is paid to the treat 
ment the wood has received before it is used by the in 
terior finish manufacturer. He acts on the presumption 
that the wood has to be cured again before being put to 
the finer uses, and this is undoubtedly a prime reason why 
the English manufacturer of interior finish who handles 
red gum intelligently is enabled to secure such excellent 
results with this wood. 





IN THE UTLEY RESIDENCE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, WHERE RED GUM FINISH IS SUBJECTED TO SEVERE AND DETERMINING TEST. 
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PANELING AND OTHER INTERIOR FINISH SHOWING IN THE UTLEY RESIDENCE THE ARTISTIC AND ENDURANCE POSSIBILITIES OF RED GUM. 





COMPARATIVE BUILDING STATISTICS FOR REPRESENTATIVE CITIES. 


Minneapolis Building Permits. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan, 7—Building permits issued 
by the city of Minneapolis for 1913 came to a total 
estimated cost of $12,866,825, compared with $14,229,475 
for 1912, which was a record-breaking year. As 1912 
included three public buildings costing $1,700,000, the 
showing is a gain in commercial and residence buildings. 
St. Paul showed a gain, with 3,564 permits for 1913, 
total cost $9,441,221, compared with 3,491 permits for 
1912, total cost, $8,151,417. 





A Year’s General Betterment. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 7.—Although local building 
was slow the last few months of 1913, the year’s record 
was better than for 1912. ‘Total permits issued by 
the city building department called for improvements 
to cost $1,666,602 for 1913, against $1,388,243 for 1912. 

Nashville had a fine record in financial affairs in 
1913. While many cities lost in bank clearings, this 
city gained. Total clearings for 1913 were $366,657,389, 
against $307,042,701 for 1912 and $231,872,568 for 1911. 





Philadelphia Has Favorable Report. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 6.—Official reports show 
that. 1913 has been exceeded in total of work 
done only three times in the last ten years. The 
average for that period is 9106 permits, for 15,834 
operations, to cost $36,628,615. In 1913 the number 
of permits issued exceeded the average, and the 
amount exceeded it by $2,135,235, but the number 
of operations shows a falling off. This is due to the 
decrease in dwelling operation work, which was very 
low until December, when it took a spurt. In point 
of values, the most important items, with their costs, 
were as follows: two-story dwellings, $9,934,945; ad- 
ditions, $4,788,495; manufactories, $3,348,800; alter- 
ations and repairs, $2,799,380; three-story dwellings, 
$2,742,630; schools, $2,081,130; office buildings, $2,- 
026,950; places of amusement, $1,729,745; warehouses, 
$1,456,000; apartment houses, $1,158,000, and tenement 
houses, $1,138,200. 

The greatest gain shown by any one item is in 
places of amusement—largely moving picture and low 
price theaters. In 1912 only 15 such places were built, 
at a cost of $365,800, while in 1913 there were 74, at 
a cost of almost a million and three-quarters. 


For the last ten years the total figures are: 


No. No. 

Year. Permits. Operations. Valued at 

EDS a say © ere a alatene Gis eielone.s ,398 14,152 $28,967,760 
Sasha) aids owi bh earn ama tae eres 8,929 16,958 34,822,235 
RR Seer a 5 a reritn ate sees 9,061 17,872 40,711,510 
dose a aieic ala dob aie o- 8,726 15,999 36,659,655 
Lic, |) SS ne ell ean eee 8,809 13,950 28,408,580 
Mo eosvg cu eivsn wins o oiive' 8,991 17,294 2,881,370 
NNN soak ure fait bun akg aarerees 8.592 16,383 37,866,565 
WE esac sg cera neeiontens 8,870 16,215 40,030,985 
ON oon crise fee reosheielicoe ktwineln 10,123 14,707 37,173,635 
RMR ross susie en Sole oree orsle nie 10,564 14,813 38,763,850 





A Million Gain in an Ohio Town. 

CoLuMBUS, OuHI0, Jan. 5.—According to John A. Kelly, 
secretary of the Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ Ex- 
change, the prospects for 1914 in the building line are 
bright. The new year will mark the beginning of a 
new era in building that will put the Buckeye Capital 
in the $10,000,000 a year class. Plans and specifications 
are being prepared for more than $8,000,000 buildings 
and others are expected to be added as the season 
advances. He says at least thirty large buildings 
are assured. They will be started in the spring. 

The annual report of the building inspector for 1913 
is gratifying. Permits were issued for structures costing 
$5,508,400, which is almost $1,000,000 more than the 
previous year when it was $4,675,303. During December, 
1913, the valuation on permits issued was $432,550, as 
compared with $157,473 for the corresponding month 
in 1912., During the year 3,888 permits were issued, 
as against 2,656 in 1912. 





One of the Greatest Home Building Years. 

SoutH BEND, IND., Jan. 6.—Over three-quarters of a 
million dollars was spent during 1913 in building in the 
city. It was one of the greatest home building years 
the city has ever witnessed. The building work for the 
year amounted to $843,189. Over $300,000 was spent 
for the construction of churches, business blocks and 
additions to some of the local factories. Some of the 
large permits issued for building were: $90,000 for the 
First M. E. Chureh; $65,000 Citizens’ National Bank 
and Citizens’ Loan, Trust & Savings Company Building; 
$30,000 for the Warner Brothers Block; $50,000 for the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company warehouse; $30,000 
for the International Harvester Company offices and 
warehouse. . 


Building Figures for Houston. 

Houston, TEx., Jan. 5.—In building operations the 
record for 1913 will just about equal that of 1912 in 
Houston. In 1912 building permits calling for work 
valued at $5,142,354 were issued by the city engineer’s 
department. In 1913, up to December 29, the permits 
issued called for work valued at $5,048,869, and with 
two large permits that were to have been issued before 
January 1 of this yeat, it is expected that this will 
about reach last year’s total. For December, with the 
exception of the last two days, 221 permits were issued, 
calling for work valued at $164,422. 





Detroit Building Activities Show Increase. 

Detroit, MicH., Jan. 6.—Operations in building lines 
continued with unabated volume in Detroit throughout 
the year, with a prospect of practically no reduction 
in activity in the year now opening, and a new record 
was established for Detroit, both in number of build 
ings and in magnitude of the expenditure. 

In the 12 months permits taken out for new build 
ings and for additions or alterations represented an 
aggregate of $30,434,380, against $25,588,470 for 1912, 
an increase of $4,845,910 for 1913. There were 7,415 
permits taken out for new buildings on which the esti 
mates of cost aggregated $27,454,815, and 1,911 permits 
issued for additions amounting to $2,979,565, in com 
parison with 6,427 permits for new buildings costing 
$23,508,050 and 1,565 permits for alterations costing 
$2,080,420 in 1912. 

With the exception of February and April, each 
month of 1913 showed a gain over the corresponding 
month of 1912. In February the volume of business 
was large, but failed to reach that of February, 1912, 
when permits were taken out for the new Michigan 
Central depot at $2,500,000, and for the Dime Bank 
Building at $1,100,000, the two items adding $3,600,000 
to that month’s figures. In December permits were 
taken out involving the expenditure of $1,807,565 for 
new buildings and $96,790 for additions or alterations, 
a total of $1,904,355 for the month, as compared with 
a total of $1,505,995 for December, 1912. 

The record made by Detroit is remarkable when it is 
considered that i a number of the larger cities build 
ing operations showed a reduction of activity during 
the greater part of the year. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Permanent Supports for Lumber Piles — Handling Nails Con- 
veniently and Economically—The Fallacy of Overstocks. 





FOUNDATION PLAN EXPLAINED. 
About six years ago we began moving our lumber yard to its present loca- 
If any of your readers have ever moved they will agree that they found 
The one that hurt us most, however, was to discover that our 
We had always experienced trouble 
in replacing the sticks as it meant the moving of at least one pile to remove 


tion. 
many surprises. 
piling foundations were practically useless. 


the poor piece. 
Of our former sawmill equipment 
3-inch railroad rails. 


fitted closely and still projected 1 inch above. 
foundation and filled with concrete. 
were set, the rails placed in position and leveled. 


complete. Where the ground was low lime barrels 
were used for foundation forms. 

These foundations were such a success that we de- 
cided to place them under all our piles. We found 
that rails could be purchased at from 8 to 9 cents 
a foot and when some of our customers saw the rails 
on our yard they began buying them from us to be 
used as reinforcement for small concrete floors and 
platforms. We retail them at 12°cents a foot and have 
sold about 300 feet. 

You will perhaps be interested in the cost of these 
foundations. One hundred feet having two rails will 
eost approximately as follows: 





ON ee ee er @ 9c $18.00 
i CO. cece ae tee eect eseecee en @10¢ 5.00 
SSS Scorsese @l4e 7.00 

EMGIDE GRA DISTING. 2... ww wccccvcsrccrccsecesees 5.00 

CRAG te es asin ashlee tik Rew seam eD $35.00 


This makes a total cost of 35 cents a foot for 100 feet 
of two-rail foundations. 

All lumbermen will be able to figure the actual cost 
of their timbers and planking and inasmuch as they 
must be replaced about once in four years, we believe 
they will prove very expensive compared with the con- 
erete blocks and iron rails, which will last indefinitely. 

If, in your experience, you have had a corner of one 
of your piling foundations settle and twist a large pile 
of high grade stock, you can figure what a good, solid, 
level foundation would have saved you. 

We are positive that if you are now using wood 
foundations you would be more than pleased with 
iron rails and conerete blocks. Do not try to make a 
complete change at once, but change a few feet at a 
time and in a few years your whole yard will present 
a much better appearance. 

Roscoe C. BriaGs, 
Briggs Lumber Company, 





A MODEL NAIL BIN. 
LITTLE Rock, ARK. 

No doubt most retail lumber dealers handle nails and 
for those I want to suggest a much better way than the 
old fashioned bins which are usually used for holding 
them. As a rule one does not think of ease in handling 
either in or out of the bins; the main idea seems to be 
to get a place to hold them. In most small stores a row 
of bins is built behind the counter under the first shelf, 
where the hardware is piled. These are made about as 
wide as a keg and to hold about 150 pounds, the bottom 
sloping so that the deepest part of the bin is at the 
back, the idea being to keep them from falling on to 
the floor. I never saw the result attained, however, nails 
always littering the floor in front of the bins because in 
scraping into a scalescoop they will spill. 

When we put in our hardware stocks I decided there 
must be a better way and finally hit upon the plan of 
making a counter which would have bins opening on 
both sides of it, and so arranged that they could be 
tilted forward when partly empty so that nails could 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 


remained about feet of 
We made a few conerete blocks that were 8 inches square 
at the base, 8 inches high and tapered them to 6 inches square at the top, 
leaving a slot two inches deep in the top of the block into which the rail 
were made for the 
was soft the blocks 

always crowd the 
block about 1 inch into the concrete so it may be solid on the foundation. <A 
little cement is then placed in the slot next to the rail and the foundations are 


Holes 
While this conerete 
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What have you devised in your yard to 
save money, labor or worry, or to overcome 
difficulty? Write the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN a letter and tell about it. 


For the most helpful idea or method de- 
scribed in the letters published in January 
Twenty Dollars will be paid. 


For the next best letter Ten Dollars will 
be paid. 


And for the third best Five Dollars. 


These prizes will be awarded by a com- 
mittee of retail lumberyard owners, who 
know a retailer’s troubles and can spot a 
good idea when they see it. 


The letters that win will be the letters 
that show a better way to do something 
that now constitutes a problem. 


In addition to the three prizes mentioned 
above, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will pay also for six other letters published 
during January $2.50 each. 


But, better than all, whether you win or 
not, the good that some other fellow is 
going to get out of your letter you are 
going to get out of some other fellow’s 
letter. 


The contest is a give-and-take proposi- 
tion—and mostly take. For your one letter 
you are having a chance to read many let- 
ters from the other fellows. 


The Retail Methods Contest in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is a Congress 
of Ideas. 


Be represented there by what you think 
is about the best idea in your yard. Be 
there as a reader to reap the benefit of this 
interchange of Experience. 


Write a letter today, so it will be in hand 
in time to be included in the letters being 
published now. 


Choose your own subject, big or little. 
Tell us what the problem is and how you 
have worked it out. If you have not solved 
it completely, let us know how far you have 
gotten and maybe you and your brother 
retailers can work it out together. Don’t 
put it off—write right away. 











FOUNDATIONS THAT PROVED A SUCCESS. 


be easily induced to roll into a scoop and the mouth of 
the bin made so a scoop would fit over it and nails be 
less liable to fall on the floor. 

When dirt accumulates in these bins, as it does in all 
such places, it is not necessary to get down on your 
knees and claw it out, as in the old style, but by tipping 
the bin forward to the limit a broom or a fire shovel 
easily scrapes it down hill into a scoop or on to the floor 
and you have a nice, clean place for the new keg. 

Another feature in the old way which always hurt my 
feelings was the necessity for taking a keg, after the 
head was out and, while holding it up from the floor 
by main strength, by a succession of forward movements 
jolt the nails into the bin. This is done away with in 
our counter. We have movable sections on the top over 
the bins and after laying the keg on the counter the 
nails fall out of it into the bins, which are lower, so 
that gravity does the work instead of one’s muscles. 

Selling nails from our counter becomes a pleasure, in- 
stead of a drudge as it always was in the use of the 
old style bin, and I’ll warrant if one uses the new way 
a while he will wonder how he ever could have put up 
with the other. 

The bins are hung on hinges at the proper distance 
from the back on a 2 by 4 which runs the whole length 
of the counter so that the weight is equalized and the 
bin tilted with ease whether full or partly so, and when 
not in use they all stand at the angle necessary to keep 
nails from falling out. 

The material used in building the nail counter is as 
follows: 

Pieces. Description. 
10 1x12—-2 feet 11-inch ends and partitions. 
2 Ix8—2 feet 11-inch ends. 
2x4—10 rest for bins. 
1x12—10 base. 
1xS—2 feet 7-inch cross pieces at bottom on floor. 
1x4—10 around under top. 
1x5—14 for top. 
1x5—10 for top. 
1x10—10 for top. 
Bl. stop 2 feet 7-inch on top of ends. 
1x6—10 through center under top. 
Bl. stop 2 feet 24-inch to fasten bins to 2 by 4's. 
C. K. NICOLL, 
Arkmo Lumber Company. 
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TOO LARGE STOCKS. 
VASSAR, KAN. 

During my few years’ experience in the retail lumber 
business I have come to the conclusion that where a great 
many yards fall down when they take their ‘‘annual 
reckoning’’ at the end of the year is that they carry 
too large a stock for the amount of business transacted. 
This is especially true of small line yards and some 
private yards. 

I have seen yards in adjoining towns, one carrying a 
$6,000 to $7,000 stock and doing between $8,000 and 
$11,000 worth of business a year, while a competitor in 
the adjacent town was carrying a $4,000 to $4,500 stock 
and doing a business of $12,000 to $15,000 a year. By 
this you can easily see what their annual showings on 
the investment will be, comparatively speaking. 


I do not think the man with the small stock had any more ‘‘push’’ or selling 














NEW STYLE NAIL BINS AND COUNTER WITH MOVEABLE SECTIONS. 





ability than his neighboring lumberman—it simply happens to be a little more 
progressive community; but I practically know by close observation of these yards 
that the manager of the yard with the large stock could have done as much and 
even more business, had it been there, with no more stock than his competitor. 

Now, whose fault was it that this yard carried such a stock when its sales were 
never known to run over $11,000 a year? Put it on the manager? Not entirely, 
for this was a line yard—so put part of the blame on the ‘‘ general office’’ which 
invests its money, pays the bills, and expects the profits. They should keep an eye 
on their yards and when their managers begin shooting in too many orders for 
yard stock compared with the amount of business transacted in former years 
they should write Mr. Manager and say ‘‘Do your prospects for business this 
season justify your. putting in such a stock?’’ If they do, by all means let him 
have it, but if not, try to hold him down to a more reasonable stock until he sees 
some business ahead, for prospects are what a country manager has to keep his 
eye on, especially when running on a small stock, and he should, if out after the 
business, be able to look at least sixty to ninety days ahead and see what the 
prospects are. For example: If your prospects for fall business begin to line 
up something like this—‘‘Mr. Jones, a substantial farmer north of town, is talking 
of building a new residence;’’ ‘‘Mr. Smith, the cattle man, is talking of building 
a new cattle barn,’’ ete., it’s a fairly safe bet that there will be something doing 
in that locality for Mr. Lumberman in the fall, for generally a farmer talks of 
and plans his building quite a while before he gets down to business, 

When your prospects look like the above, this sixty to ninety day advance notice, 
as a rule, gives a dealer ample time to put in some extra stock to take care of his 
prospective business so this is the time to sit down, make out your specifications 
and shoot them down to the general office. RoBert K. Norris, 
Todd-Norris Lumber Company. 
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COMMUNITY COOPERATION FOR CROP 
IMPROVEMENT PAYS DIVIDENDS. 


In a canvass recently made of commercial clubs in many of the 
agricultural States of the Union it was found that most of these 
organizations were interesting themselves in the improvement of 
farming methods and of farm life. In all cases where work of this 
kind had been carried on long enough to determine the results, the 
clubs were enthusiastic in praise of the work and unhesitatingly de- 
clared it a good investment. Strangely enough, however, a few clubs 
expressed doubts regarding the wisdom of attempting “to teach the 
farmer his business.” 

Of course, the theory of community development in general and 
of agricultural improvement especially is that it will increase the 
activity, and therefore the wealth, of a community. But in addition, 
the cooperation between city and country people that is necessary to 
introduce improved methods of agriculture is calculated to remove 
whatever barrier of prejudice may exist between the city or village 
and the farm. Hence, if the prejudice exists among the farmers 
against the merchants of a nearby town, this form of codperation 
is believed to be and in fact in many cases has shown itself to be 
the best possible method of removing it. 


A Concrete Example. 


A good example of the net results obtained by this kind of co- 
Speration is shown by the Asheville (N. C.) Board of Trade. Of 
course, Asheville is celebrated the world over as a health resort and 
a considerable part of*the activities of the Board of Trade is devoted 
to the exploitation of the city’s advantages in that respect. But the 
Board of Trade has done splendid work in developing manufactures 
also, besides co6perating with the nearby farms in improving agri- 
cultural methods. 

Recently, T. E. Brown, State Agent in charge of the boys’ corn 
club work of the Board’s Bureau of Agriculture, stated that in his 
opinion at least 200,000 more bushels of corn were raised in Bun- 
combe County, in which Asheville is located, owing to the farm 
demonstration work conducted by the Board in that locality. The 
total net increase of wealth directly and indirectly due to this work 


in 1913 he estimated at $200,000. 
Work in Pennsylvania. 


Another splendid illustration of the soundness of investments in 
work to improve agricultural methods is afforded by the Butler 
County (Pa.) Farm Bureau organized by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Butler, Pa. This Bureau was established in September, 1912, in 
cooperation with the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Pennsylvania State College of Agriculture. The funds for the 
work are derived from the Federal government, the State College, the 
3utler County commissioners and local subscriptions. The budget 
for 1913-14 is $3,000, and the work, which is in charge of H. S. Adams, 
consists of corn growing contests for which prizes are donated by 
banks and merchants in the town. 


NO PLACE L 









In view of the fact that merchants in some localities have held aloof 
from cooperation of this kind because they feared that farmers would 
not take kindly to it, a report issued by Mr. Adams is of especial in- 
terest. This report, which covers the period from September, 1912, 
to August, 1913, follows: 

Farmers called at office, 395; farmers visited, 460; farmers’ meetings ad- 
dressed, 100; farmers’ meetings attended, 108; total number in attendance, 
6,614; total miles traveled by rail, 5,984; drove, 1,480; farmers codperating 
in crops and fertilizers, 115; farmers selecting seed corn, 50; acres planted 
with selected seed, 390; farmers testing seed corn, 450; acres planted with 
tested corn, 2,870; total acres in corn in Butler Co. (1910 census), 24,716; 
average yield of corn per acre in Butler Co., 32.4; average yield of corn per 
acre in Pennsylvania, 30; average yield of corn per acre in U. S., 27.4; farmers 
growing alfalfa, 30; acres planted to alfalfa, 85; farmers codperating in the 
inoculation of clover, 97; acres planted to inoculate clover, 205; boys’ corn 
clubs organized, 6; total enrollment in clubs, 44. Most important problems in 
3utler County agriculture: Labor, Codperation, Soil Improvement, Better 
Seeds, Fertilizers. 


Organize to Eliminate Prejudice. 


If any prejudice exists among farmers of a community against the 
merchants of their nearby town, the best possible method of removing 
it is to form a development club of some kind and admit both mer- 
chants and farmers to membership in it. In a great many localities 
there are clubs of one kind and another in existence, but generally 
these clubs have been organized by merchants of the town and they 
have restricted their membership to business men of the city or town 
in which they were organized. While it may not have been the in- 
tention of these organizations or of the men composing them to pro- 
mote their own interests at the expense of the farmers in the locality, 
yet their restricted membership and methods of operation have caused 
farmers in many localities to believe that to be the object of the local 
clubs; hence, it has often happened that the prejudice that exists 
against the merchants is due to the acts of the merchants themselves. 


Opportunities Everywhere. 


Of course, the greatest opportunity for codperation between mer- 
chants of the town and the nearby farmers is in the rural communi- 
ties but at the same time the largest cities in the United States have 
established farm bureaus and have appropriated liberally for work of 
promoting improved methods of agriculture. The Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce recently established a farm bureau and has 
included within that branch of its organization several counties in 
the vicinity of Buffalo. The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently appointed an agricultural committee which has planned to 
make a social and industrial survey of several counties in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Cincinnati. 

In fact, this movement to improve methods of agriculture and to 
break down the barrier that exists between town and country has 
been taken up by development organizations in all sections of the 
United States and in cities of all sizes from the largest to the smallest. 

If you have not in your locality a club or development organization 
of any kind, you can not afford, as a business man or as a citizen, to 
neglect this opportunity for improving living conditions and increas- 
ing the wealth of your community. 














INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY ADVERTISING. 


Some months ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sug- 
gested that communities would derive benefit from 
community buy-at-home advertising and proposed that 
the local booster club use space regularly in the local 
paper to tell the advantages of buying from home 
merchants. A few communities have since begun to 
advertise in this way, and the idea is spreading as indi- 
cated by the following letter from a traveler who calls 
regularly on the retail lumber trade: 


One thing that interested me very much is the fact that 
Mr, , each of his own motion and with 
no reference on my part to get him cranked up, talked at 
length and enthusiastically about advertising. Now 
honestly believe from things seen and heard that adver- 
tising is going to be the next big undertaking on the part 
of retailers. It is the next logical step. We have the 
associations working about as_ efficiently as may be, con- 
sidering present conditions. ‘The associations are doing a 
lot, or are in the way of doing a lot. But advertising is 
in its infancy among individual retailers. In fact. I 
wouldn’t like to say it had really been born as yet. The 
retailer has not waked up to the idea that he has got to 
be a merchant if he is going to continue merchandising, 
and that he is years behind his confreres in other lines. 
For instance, show windows are practically unknown; ad- 
vertising in the papers consists of nothing more than a 
card, unchanged for months at a time, stating that Bill 
Jones has lumber, lath and cement for sale. 

This might serve Bill well enough if he had nothing but 
local competition to meet. don’t think even this state- 
ment is bullet-proof, but we'll suppose it were. But he 
has more than local competition to meet. The mail order 
men are in the field and are making great headway even 
in the face of the fact that the loca’ man has the great 








majority of the advantages in the contest. The postoffice 
man takes advantage of a few slants of human nature and 
builds an enormous business on them by means of adver- 
tising. ‘The ordinary man is prone to trust the man he 
doesn’t know: sending away for stuff is more or less an 
adventure and appeals to the imagination: under such cir- 
cumstances the buyer is going to give the goods all the 
benefit of the doubt so that if they are not very good he 
will overlook the defects; if he knows himself to be stung 
he will be slow to admit it and will keep still that some- 
one else may take the bait. 

These and a few others are the strongholds of catalog 
trade. Then the catalog man goes the local man one bet- 
ter in that his advertising literature actually stimulates 
and creates trade. A farmer will have the catalog on his 
sitting room table where he picks it up whenever he sits 
down for a minute. Looking through it day after day he 
is sure to get interested in some things and to buy them, 
when otherwise the want of such things would never have 
entered his head. This last point disproves the statement 
that the unchanged card in the paper would do well enough 
if Jones had nothing but local competition. 

As a rule, especially in these parts. the lumber retailers 
are unhurt by the catalog. But in this matter all retailers 
have to stand together. If they have the majority of ad- 
vantages in their favor, why isn’t it to their great advan- 
tage to tell people about them? In doing this it seems to 
me that the local man can’t afford to play the game lone 
handed. There is a great mass of facts that proves it to be 
to the advantage of people to trade locally. It is to the 
advantage of all the merchants to get these facts before 
their customers. Why, then, wouldn’t it be a good thing to 
get together on the proposition? Suppose all the mer- 
chants got in on it, and the chamber of commerce hired 
a man to get the facts of the advantages of home buying 
across to the people they want to reach. F 
I’m getting off of my original thesis that it is to the 


individual lumber dealer’s advantage to advertise more. 
But the two ought to go together. In these days a fellow 
ean hardly claim more territory than he can hold. Gener- 
ally a greater volume of business means smaller percentage 
of overhead charges. As a final result I suppose some men 
will be eliminated. We wish that wasn’t so, but it seems 
to be written that way. The men eliminated will be the fel- 
lows least necessary to the commercial scheme. This may 
mean they are in the wrong place, like the mail order men, 
or it may mean they are in the right place but can’t give 
the maximum of service for the money. Or it may mean 
they have not convinced their customers that they are giv- 
ing this maximum service. The last has a direct bearing on 
individual advertising as well as upon collective advertis- 
ing of the “buy-at-home”’ advantages. 

As the entire community is interested in keeping the 
money ut home all citizens should join in an advertis- 
ing campaign designed to show the advantages of buy- 
ing from local merchants instead of patronizing the 
out of town concern. ‘ 


BABB 


ONE OF the most difficult tests of wood to standardize 
has been that with respect to hardness. Various methods 
have been. adopted to indent the wood and measure the 
relation of the amount of indentation and amount of 
force applied. The Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., has adopted a standard steel ball of small size 
and accurately measures the amount of pressure necessary 
to force this ball into the wood until half of its volume 
is below the surface level. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Silos as Profitable Trade Getters—The Sawmill as a Retail Yard Adjunct—Practical Novelties in Collections—Com- 
prehensive Reflections on Business Moving Publicity. 


THE DAY OF THE SILO. 


Some dealers, perhaps many of them, would not find 
silos a profitable line to handle. Others, and presumably 
an equal number, could handle silos to advantage, but 
they put the notion aside as new and revolutionary. The 
trouble is not in the revolutions in the idea but in the 
lack of revolutions in that part of their mental gear de- 
signed to promote growth in business. We have no quar- 
rel with the men who honestly decide against silos or any 
other new idea, and we have much sympathy for the fel- 
lows who turn the projects down because of subjective 
and introactive laziness. We feel that way, too. But 
some men really like to work. Most of that kind have 
already investigated the silo proposition and decided for 
or against it. However, I was down in a part of the 
country where the fodder cans have but recently come 
into their own, and the testimony of the farmers who 
own them was most illuminating. 

These farmers are most intelligent men. Sometime 
even the cartoonists will learn that not all farmers wear 
chin whiskers and cowhide boots and sit on a rail fence 
and chew straws. These farmers that I have in mind 
ride in automobiles and own bank stock, and farm accord- 
ing to scientific principles. With these facts in mind it 
was most interesting to learn that nearly every farmer 
who has put up one silo is putting up the second or third. 
One farmer said that he used to winter and fatten about 
twenty-five head of cattle, but since putting up his silo 
he is feeding sixty to seventy-five, and doing it with the 
same crop acreage. 

**Corn fodder is much like phosphate rock in one 
way,’’ this farmer said. ‘‘We use phosphate rock as a 
fertilizer for our wheat, but before it is of any value it 
has to be ground and treated with acid. If we put the 
rock on our fields only a small part would crumble off 
through erosion and be useful to the crop. In the same 
way corn fodder is useful to cattle, but in its raw and 
natural state only a small part of it can be used. Cut- 
ting it into ensilage and fermenting it in the silo makes 
it practically all available. Look in these feed troughs. 
The ‘ensilage that I fed these cattle is every bit eaten. 
But I fed them some fodder, cut in the regular manner 
and shocked, and when entirely dry run through the same 
machine I used for cutting the ensilage. The cattle have 
eaten the leaves and the ear corn, but you see the pieces 
of stalk are lying here uneaten. This stalk is hard and 
dry and not edible. But the same kind of stalk cut and 
fermented in the silo is all eaten up.’’ 

Probably all these facts are known to the readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. But they are worth thinking 
about. The fact that this farmer could teed more than 
twice the amount of stock from the same acreage of 
corn is a good indication that the silo makes twice the 
amount of feed available. Twice the number of pounds 
of beef means twice the profit. And so one might trot 
on around the well known track until he reached the in- 
teresting point of twice as much money spent for lumber 
in new improvements. If one may believe the figure 
sharps, there is small danger of overstocking the beef 
market. So anything that encourages the production of 
more beef for the world at large, more prosperity for the 
local granger, and incidentally more br:3iness for our- 
selves, surely deserves a thought. 


Protection of the Structures. 


I was sorry to learn that in this particular part of the 
country the wooden silos were not in good repute. Many 
of them have been put up, but the more recently built 
are of cement. While this is not a windy country the 
great difficulty is that the farmer rises with the lark 
some lovely summer day, and then keeps right on going 
up. His silo is flat! Special precautions have to be 
taken with these stave canneries, the favorite being to 
build a barn around them. This is generally desirable 
anyway, for the feeding ought to be done right at the 
silo. The barn acts both as brace and as windbreak. 
Sometimes the silo actually towers out through the roof, 
but more often the barn is built right beside it on the 
side from which the strongest winds blow, and then the 
two are tied together with a cable. 

The hoops of a stave silo must be tightened at regular 
intervals. This absolutely has to be done. When the 
silo is to be filled the hoops are not slacked, but they are 
not tightened for, say, three or four weeks beforehand. 
This unquestionably is a risk, for if a real wind should 
come up the craft would stand much better chance of 
riding the gale if it were tightened up. But in this 
connection I want to mention a device for assisting in 
the tightening process. Perhaps it is in general use, but 
I think not. Given a silo 50 feet high, or 36 feet high 
for that matter, and to do the tightening by the use of 
ladders leaned against the side is no small job. Also, 
considerable personal danger is involved. This silo had a 
barn-door ‘track running clear around the outside just 
below the eaves, with a ladder hung on rollers. This 
ladder did not reach clear to the ground, but it came 
down to a point easily reached with an ordinary ladder. 
The swinging ladder could easily be changed as to posi- 
tion, so that tightening the hoops was a short and easily 
engineered task. 


Of Immediate General Interest. 
Doubtless the silo subject will be treated at nearly 








every convention held in those regions where an ensilage 
crop can be raised. I heard C. E. Davidson talk on this 
theme last year, so | know it can be made interesting 
and instructive and of tremendous value. It can be 
treated frankly and openly and yet make a line of con- 
versation that all the world may hear. Oftentimes we 
would like to appear more altruistic than we are. We 
talk at length in fuzzy platitudes of the amount of good 
our especial proposition is going to do the dear people, 
when we know well enough that it is the thought of the 
juicy profit for ourselves that makes the wheels go 
round. ‘This is true in the silo business, but we may 
safely and frankly avow it. Without doubt the silo is a 
money maker for the man who sells it, but the beautiful 
part is that it is a money maker of the first order for the 
man who buys it. No man has the moral right to urge 
another man to make a purchase that the seller believes to 
be of no value for the intended purpose. So in silo gell- 
ing we can feel especially comfortable, tor the average 
farmer it is a gateway to greater profits. 
SAWMILLS FOR LOCAL PLANTS. 

It is surprising to find out how many parts of this 
fair land of ours produce a considerable amount of lum- 
ber. Naturally I refer to places apart from those com- 
monly thought of as ‘‘the woods.’’ They are not listed 
as producing districts, but they produce a_ sufficient 
amount for the local board vender to take account of 
them. Find practically any part of the country that 
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was hewn out of the original forest and no matter if it 
has been farmed these hundred years there will still be 
oaks and maples and poplars or some kind of trees that 
will cut up into lumber of some grade or other. Southern 
Indiana has its share of timber lands. Indiana and Ohio 
oak is a favorite for veneer, but these places I refer to 
are not cut over to get veneer wood. Each farm has a 
wood lot from which framing sticks are sawed when a 
cattle shed or a corncrib is to be built. A few years 
ago in my old neighborhood in Iowa a great amount of 
cottonwood was sawed into lumber and used for lining 
barns and inside work. Cottonwood does not seem to 
stand the weather better than it might, but placed inside 
it gets as hard as iron. 

I have spoken several times about the inroads upon 
the retailer’s business that this local sawing makes, but 
in some of the places of that kind visited lately I’ve 
found the local man taking advantage of the circum- 
stances to put in a sawmill. I had not thought of the 
sawmill as an influence in the sale of lumber aside from 
the lumber the plant actually sawed, until I talked to 
W. A. Black, manager of the Greer-Wilkinson plant at 
Princeton, Ind. Mr. Black has a good plant in his 
charge and is increasing the amount of his sales without 
any advantages from machines. But he considered it a 
distinct handicap that he had no sawmill or some other 
device or arrangement for offsetting the influence of 
other competing plants that had the saws. 

‘*Tt’s this way,’’ he remarked. ‘‘A farmer wants to 
build a barn or a shed and wants to have his own trees 
cut up into timbers for it. He has to take them to a 
sawmill owned by some competitor. This is a start, and 
with prices about equal, as they usually are, he is going 
to buy the rest of the lumber of the man who has done 
his sawing.’’ ‘ 

You can easily see how that would be, and that it 
would amount to a considerable factor in a neighborhood 
where farmer trade is very important. Mr. Black is 
evidently overcoming it in some way, for his sales are 


running ahead of any previous year, and that in the face 
of the high waters last spring and the drouth that came 
along later. And as long as he comes through with a 
showing of that kind he is going to have hard work con- 
vineing the main office that he needs any special assist 
ance in meeting his sawmill friends’ competition. 

The credits in this Greer-Wilkinson branch are in good 
shape, as I expected they would be. Credits are not an 
unfailing barometric indication of the pressure of busi 
ness ability in the head of your manager, but they serve 
as a basis for a rough estimate. Surely we wouldn’t 
consider it a favorable sign if the manager had four 
fifths of the capital ou the books. Sometimes it is neces 
sary because of an unusual condition, but when we find 
the accounts collected up pretty closely we are rather apt 
to set the manager down as a good and efficient servant 
without waiting for any further evidence to be sub 
mitted. Mr. Black showed me his report sheet of out 
standing credits. The whole thing did not amount to 
much, and few of the accounts ran over sixty days. Most 
of those that did had been specially arranged for. 


A Lineyard in a Live Town. 


Centralia is the lumber capital of Dlinois, if it is true 
that where the president is there the capital is gathered. 
The President of these United States carries the title of 
the executive city around with him and hangs it on the 
mainmast of whatever burg he uses for living purposes 
during the summer months, so why shouldn’t the title 
go to the home town of the president of the State retail 
ers’ association? I don’t know that Centralia is yelling 
very loudly for the official designation, for not so much 
is to be realized for advertising purposes and the attrac- 
tion of the summer girl from being the head city of 
lumberdom as from being the gay center of polities; but 
all the same the town is proud of itself because Presi 
dent Hall makes it his abode and the circus for his re 
tailing evolutions. Centralia is proud of various things 
and has a right to be. It appears to be a mighty good 
little city, and certainly it has some real lumber retailers. 
It is something of a mining center and has some new 
railroad shops that are good stuff. Some of its beautiful 
residence districts are growing with a satisfying rapidity. 
As evidence of this I would submit the following fact: 
There are three yards in town, each doing a big business 
if I am any judge, and ‘still very little lumber is going 
outside of the town itself. Centralia has the usual ring 
of small towns that snap up the farm trade. So there 
must be some few buildings going up to utilize all the 
output of these three yards. 

Mr. Hall is the owner of a little line of yards, one 
that, like Topsy, ‘* just growed.’’ He kept expanding a 
little and the first thing he knew he was boss of a bunch 
of retailing points. There is as much difference between 
lineyards as there is between families. Your old moun 
taineer of a couple of generations ago apologized for 
the small number of his children if he had no more than 
nine. But the family that can rent apartments in your 
swell residence district of the city tells a different tale 
to the census man. I should like to be around just to 
see what an apartment house owner would do if a man 
with nine children tried to rent a flat of him, Rather 
I would not want to be around, for it always distresses 
me to see a person faint. There are a number of lineyard 
families that number over fifty; and when these all sit 
down at table or go to bed, no little scientific manage- 
ment is necessary to get them properly attended to. Your 
big line-yard concern has to be operated by an exact 
system or it would soon be flying around like a houseful 
of chickens when they discover a skunk in their midst. 
Reports have to be just so, and sales made according to 
a predigested schedule. Not much sea room can be 
granted to the local manager because no one will be 
around for months maybe to see what he does in it. But 
the little line can be so immediately under the eye of 
the boss that about the same methods of operating can 
be employed that the owner-manager of a single yard 
uses. If a big bill is going to be let the owner can look 
after it personally. Collections can come under his in- 
spection. And, furtherthore, it is possible because of 
these intimate relations to develop a bunch of local man- 
agers capable of taking the initiative to about the same 
extent as though they were the final authority in and of 
themselves. I am not deciding that one way is better 
than another. The big lines have advantages that the 
single-yard man or the small-line can not have. And 
these two classes of men have advantages the widely 
spread man can not have. The big man generally has 
the advantage in buying, and the little man has the ad- 
vantage in selling. 


Experiments in Credits and Collections. 


One advantage in owning a little line of yard is that 
new ideas may be tried out on a little plant without in- 
volving the whole shootin’ match in experiment. Mr. 
Hall is doing this very thing. Credits have not pleased 
him a bit. People are too desirous of having the local 
dealer pay interest on their money, and consequently let 
him do the borrowing if any is to be done. So in order 
to see what will happen he has put one of his yards 
under the microscope while he does things to it. He is 
sending out a circular letter to all the people around 
that point stating that hereafter all small sales will be 
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He’d Show Them the Prices Right in the Catalog. 


vash. Large sales, such as new buildings, extensive re- 
pair jobs and the like, will be carried on credit if the 
buyers desire. But just to prove to them that paying 
cash will work to their advantage he further tells them 
that at any time they may take their cash sales slips for 
the month previous to the local bank and have them dis 
counted 2 percent. This is the scheme that is designed 
to take the raw edge off the other side of the arrange 
ment. 

If I know anything about human nature this is one of 
the best schemes for the promotion of cash sales that 
I’ve ever heard of. You see how it works; a man pays 
for his stuff and he considers that money gone. It is 
like Lew Fields’ dog which when it dies is dead and 
that’s all there is to it. No further adventures are ahead 
of it. But just here comes in Mr. Hall’s scheme. Out 
of this dead and goneness a certain virtue arises, for the 
customers can take these slips to the bank and have real 
money handed out to them. It is just like a gift from 
the lumber yard, and is entirely different from receiving 
a 2 percent discount at the time of paying the bill. In 
that latter case the discount is merely a part of the 
original transaction. In the Hall arrangement it is a 
new transaction by the working of which actual money 
comes back to the customer. You business men may grin 
at this reasoning, and I confess the thing sounds unrea- 
sonable. But the fact remains that it works. I remem- 
ber that the glee club boys used to be required to make a 
deposit at the beginning of the year as a guaranty for 
the payment of any fines for cutting practice that they 
might incur. When we made that deposit we knew most 
of it would be refunded, but spite of that fact it seemed 
the same as gone. So when we did get the refund it was 
just like having that much money handed to us, and 
money handed out that way always makes a very pleasant 
impression. 

The working out of schemes like this is what proves 
the lumber retailers of the country alive to the fact that 
they can not stop short of being real merchants. It is a 
test of vitality. Some of the old-timers in my neighbor- 
hood tell a tale of two foreigners who were cutting wood 
in some of the scant natural timber of Iowa. A tree 
fell on one of the men, knocking him senseless. This 
seared his companion nearly into fits. He ran to the 
dinner pail, got a piece of bread, held it to the uncon- 
scious man’s mouth, and then wailed, ‘‘He’s dead, he’s 
dead; he won’t eat!’’ By the same token it is a sign of 
business demise or at least unconsciousness if no new 
ways of doing business are developed when conditions 
change. As long as everything is going full blast and 
no ends are flying loose there is no especial virtue in 
tearing around trying to think of new and disturbing 
ways of getting by. It is when the ends are flying loose 
and the dealer makes no move to change his ways that 
it can be said he is letting his cluteh slip. 

IDEAS AND MEANS IN ADVERTISING. 

Advertising has some strong advocates in Centralia, 
and this is right in line with what we have been saying. 
Charles A. Glore, one of the local dealers, said he be- 
lieved this was going to be the next important change in 
the retailer’s policy. 

“*T was telling a friend the other day,’’ he remarked, 
‘‘that if I could get the right kind of advertising man, 
the fellow who could really put the stuff over, I believed 
he would be a money maker for me. Some men say that 
advertising can’t make a man build when he doesn’t want 
to, and to a certain extent that’s true. But it can get 
the idea lodged pretty firmly in his mind that a certain 
man has a certain line of goods for sale, so that when 
he comes to want something in that line he will remem- 
ber to whom he ought to go. Then advertising can 
create a demand, spite of popular opinion to the con- 
trary. See what the catalog does. A farmer reads that 
at odd times, even when he is not thinking of making a 
purchase. He sees stuff that he would like to have if he 
could afford it, and presently he finds he can afford it. 
Advertising does ite The catalogs are written by the 
smartest advertising men in the country. Then a mer- 
chant has to keep trying to enlarge his territory. The 





oft exploited association idea that when two dealers are 
in towns twelve miles apart neither should sell farther 
than six miles is being retired to some extent. A man 
can hardly claim territory in these days that his goods, 
prices and service won’t hold for him. As a man in- 
creases the volume of his business the overhead charges 
diminish, and then he can lower his prices by that much, 
attract more trade, and so on. The only way to get hold 
of this so far as I know is by advertising and using 
brains to do it with. 

‘“In this connection I am investigating the possibili- 
ties of a motor truck. If I could extend my deliveries 
out into the country by means of trucks and do it more 
cheaply than the farmer could afford to do with his 
teams, it stands to reason that I’d be the fellow that 
would get the business. I don’t favor cartage charges. 
That little extra sticks in the crop of most men. It 
seems little and sneaking and a sort of final gouge. If 
you put down so much for lumber and so much for de- 
livery, the customer knows exactly what he is paying for 
this service. Otherwise he might imagine part of that 
came in the grade of the lumber and that the service 
charges were not so much. Of course in this respect we 
have to remember the competition we’ll bump up against. 
If our price is high and nothing is said about part of it 
being for delivery the buyer may get some wrong ideas 
when he sees catalog or competitive prices. But as a rule 
I think the greater advantage lies in lumping the cart- 
age charges with the cost price. But that is a side issue. 
What we are interested in just now is methods of spread- 
ing our business and making it efficient. So far I’ve 
decided against the motor truck, because we don’t have 
many miles of paving. If I could find a truck that could 
be bought at a moderate price and that would pull 
through any kind of mud, I’d think seriously of invest- 
ing. But I feel sure that no truck would take the place 
entirely of wagons and I couldn’t afford as a business 
policy to maintain both.’’ 


Advertising Through One’s Customers. 


J. W. Tate, the third dealer, also had some ideas on 
advertising. 

‘¢The mail order men have not gotten in here as yet,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I don’t think they will to any large figure. 
But we’ve got to take account of those men. They have 
capital and business ability and they never sleep. For 
these reasons they can make trouble for about any town. 
Lumber dealers as a class are not doing much to head 
them off. The lumber retailer generally has a certain 
amount of property. He feels pretty well fixed. He 
likes to think he’s quite a big man in his part of the 
country, and quite often that is so. But for these rea- 
sons he feels more like swelling up and sitting back. May- 
be he has made his stake; let other people come to him. Of 
course this is all wrong. The retailer of lumber ought 
to advertise just as much or more than any other re- 
tailer. This doesn’t always consist of putting a long 
list of materials or prices in the paper; it may take any 
form that will let the customer know what the yard has 
and what it can do. Some retailers ought to take a little 
course in shaking hands with the farmers who might 
reasonably be expected to trade in their yards. Suppose 
a retailer says to a farmer: ‘I happen to know that you 
have a catalog out at your house. When you get ready 
to build let me duplicate those prices. I’d be tickled to 
do it, for I[’d make a nice little extra profit.’ The ad- 
vertising you get this way doesn’t stop with the man 
you talk to. I’ve got a little yard out in the country 
with a manager who is out after business. He ran up 
against catalog customers and told them he could dupli- 
cate their prices. When they doubted his word he told 
them to come into the office and he’d show them the 
priees right in the catalog. He had copies of all of 
them. Well, it proved that these men once convinced 
would tell their neighbors about it. 

“‘T think it would be a good thing for chambers of 
commerce to buy space in the newspaper to advertise the 
advantages of buying at home. I know well enough that 
mail order concerns can’t sell the same quality of goods 
at our prices, considering the expense their merchandis- 
ing system involves. One of the Chicago concerns ships 
any amount of stuff into 
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knows pretty well that the dealer simply has to have 
stock, and that stock is sold at a nice extra margin. | 
found in this yard that the former owner had been pay 
ing about $2 a thousand over and above what I could 
have bought the same stuff for. He was paying for lath 
what I was selling them for and making a good profit. 
Now $2 a thousand is not as much as it might be, but it 
handicaps the dealer in marketing his stock. It would 
be enough to turn the scale against him every time in 
the case of customers who went to other places for quo 
tations.’’ 
Direct and Indirect Advantages. 

One reason why Centralia is not burdened with out-of 


town stuff is a large building and loan association. These 


associations are among the local material men’s best 
friends. Where their money goes into a house -the out 
of-town chap is not going to bother, for the simple rea- 
son that he demands the money first, of which the asso- 
ciation does not approve. Mr. Tate told me that perhaps 
$1,000,000 worth of mortgages is held by the Centralia 
association. 

Mr. Glore has a disaster to thank, or to blame, for his 
new plant. In June, 1909, a fire started in adjoining 
houses and swept the place clean. The fire company got 
down, but the water pressure was low and it couldn’t get 
many streams to playing on the blaze. The fire fighters 
finally had to let the lumber go and give their attention 
to saving the surrounding property. Mr. Glore said that 
before this he was not much of a friend of insurance. 
He knew there might be a fire some time, but he never 
thought it could clean -him out entirely. Now he carries 
a policy covering every item in the whole plant. The 
first of the next January he moved into his new quarters. 
In fact, he had temporary sheds going up before the 
ashes were cool. The other dealers allowed him to draw 
on their stocks to fill his immediate orders, and of course 
he had stuff coming in right away. Trying to find the 
bright side of such a disaster is like extracting sunshine 
from a cucumber. But sometimes a fire gives an oppor- 
tunity to rearrange the sheds and put in modern ideas. 
However, none of us is likely to court conflagration that 
we may change our equipment around. We can find 
cheaper and less spectacular ways for doing it. 

The Glore plant has a stock of building hardware to 
keep the boards company, and the front of the hardware 
store had a show window filled wtih a display of door 
latches when I was in the town. This is consistent with 
Mr. Glore’s advertising ideas. This business of adver- 
tising is so big, and so little has been attempted in that 
line, that most of us do not know where to begin. To 
light our own little candle in the midst of such universal 
gloom seems such a hopeless task that we are slow about 
making the start. However, a yard situated as Mr. 
Glore’s is, near the center of town and fronting on a 
sidewalk, can make pretty good use of a display window. 
Some men, and even some lumber retailers, poke fun at 
the entire advertising idea. They seem to think that in 
our line advertising is like trying to make a silk purse 
out of material from which silk purses can not be made. 
But if pigskin does not make a silk purse it still makes 
a stout pouch capable of containing much good gold. 
And if advertising of retail lumber does the same we’ll 
be content to renounce the silkiness thereof. 
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GIVES AWAY PLAYHOUSE AT FAIR. 


At the Sheboygan County Fair recently held at Plym- 
outh, Wis., the M. H. Hand Lumber Company, of that 
place, had on display the bungalow playhouse shown in 
the accompanying illustration. First the playhouse was 
used as the lumber concern’s float in an industrial 
parade, and was later given away on the fair grounds. 

Only the best of materials were used in constructing 
the bungalow and wherever possible new ideas and 
devices were worked in with a view of directing atten- 
tion to them in a _ practical manner. The house 
was in fact, just like everything that has Mr. Hand’s 
approval, the best that it could be made. Mr. Hand 
said it cost considerable money, but as an advertise- 
ment was worth all it cost. 





this town in solid cars for 
reshipment by local freight. 
Some of that stuff goes as 
far as to West Virginia 
from here at local freight 
rates. But however they do 
business, they have to be 
met on their own field with 
advertising. We've gotten 
by in the past with little or 
no publicity on our part, so 
it seems probable that a pub- 
licity campaign if planned 
by men who know the art 
would bring some good results. 


‘‘Other things are im- 
portant in merchandising 
whether there is catalog 


competition or not. For one 
thing, a man has to be sure 
he is buying right. I took 
over a little yard that had 
been run in connection with 
a general store. The owner 
depended on buying just 
when he needed stock, gen- 
erally from any salesman 
who happened along, but 
often he had to write for a 
salesman to come. Well, 
when a man writes for a 
salesman the order boy 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 
JANUARY 12.—Little Rock, Ark., 
ner Settle: 
_I. & S. 299—Rates on lumber and other forest products 
from points in Arkansas and other States to points in 
Iowa, Minnesota and other States. 
JANUARY 12.—Washington, D. C., 
iner Pitt: 
Fourth Section Application No. 
JANUARY 12.—Washington, D. C., 
iner Pitt: 
Fourth Section Application No. 1952. 
JANUARY 14.—Minneapolis, Minn., 
Prouty: 
5979—Northern Pine 
vs. Chicago & North 


before Special Exami- 


before Special Exam- 
2176. 

before Special Exam- 
before Commissioner 


Manufacturers’ 
Western 


; Association et al 
Railway Co. et al. 


JANUARY 14.—Portland, Ore., before Special Examiner 
Thurtell: 
I. & S. 330—Lumber rates from North Pacific Coast 
points. 
JANUARY 14.—Knoxville, Tenn., before Special Exami- 
ner Disque: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 3965, 1548 and 1952. 
JANUARY 15.—Knoxville, Tenn., before Special Exami- 


ner Disque: 
I. & S. 357—Lumber rates to Knoxville, Tenn. 
JANUARY 17.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4844—In the matter of bills of iading. 


JANUARY 19.—San Francisco, Cal., before Special Ex- 
aminer Thurtell: 
Fourth Section Application Nos, 8835, 349 and 675. 


JANUARY 20.—Chattanooga, Tenn., before Special Ex- 
aminer Disque: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 3965, 1952 and 1065. 
JANUARY 20.—Chattanooga, Tenn., before Special Ex- 
aminer Disque: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 458 and 1952. 
JANUARY 21.—Chattanooga, Tenn., before Special Ex- 
aminer Disque: 
Fourth Section Application No. 458. 
JANUARY 21.—San Francisco, Cal., before Special Ex- 
aminer Thurtell: 
Fourth Section Application No, 1408. 


JANUARY 24.—El Centro, Cal., 
Thurtell: 
Fourth Section Application No. 8491. 
JANUARY 27.—Memphis, Tenn., before Special Examiner 
Disque: 
Fourth Section Application No. 1982. 
JANUARY 28.—Memphis, Tenn., before Special Examiner 
Disque: 


before Special Examiner 


Fourth Section Application Nos. 2043 and 2045. 
JANUARY. 29.—Jackson, Miss., before Special Examiner 
J. Edgar Smith: 
Fourth Section Application No. 461. . 
JANUARY 29.—New Orleans, La., before Special Exam- 
iner Thurtell: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 677 and 1766. 


JANUARY 29.—Memphis, Tenn., before Special Examiner 
Disque: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 
JANUARY 29.—Jackson, Miss., 
J. Edgar Smith: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 461 


$218 


before 


and 4219, 
Special Examiner 


and 2045. 





ABSORPTION OF SWITCHING AT PITTSBURGH. 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—In a decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the case of the 
Waverly Oil Works Company vs. the Pennsylvania Rail 
road, et al., Commissioner Prouty, who writes the opin 
ion, says many things which are of interest to lambermen 
and other carload shippers. The complainant alleges 
that the charge of 4 cents per 100 pounds for switching 
freight to and from its industry located on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Pittsburgh when it desires to move 
its shipments from Pittsburgh by lines other than the 
Pennsylvania is unreasonable. These switching charges 
average from $16 to $24 a car. The complainant says 
that in Cleveland and other places the Pennsylvania per 
forms a like switching charge for $2 a car, and it is 
declared that a carrier has no right to discriminate in 
the matter of switching charges between localities. On 
this subject the commission says: 

The terminals of the Pennsylvania Railroad in Pittsburgh 
are much more extensive and much more valuable than 
those of any other line entering the great tonnage pro- 
ducing area. What the commission is really asked to do 
is to reduce the charge for switching carloads of freight to 
and from industries upon the lines of the Pennsylvania to 


other railreads entering Pittsburgh. The purpose of the 
complaint is so to force down the switching charge that 


other lines will absorb these charges and thereby give to 
Pittsburgh and to industries located there the benefit of 
free switching. This result has actually been brought about 
in many localities and the Pennsylvania lines themselves 
often participate in the practice. 

The contention of the complainant is that it is an undue 
discrimination under the third section for these defendants 
to create and perpetuate a condition at Cleveland which 
gives to industries and shippers there free switching while 
they decline to switch at all at Pittsburgh. It would be 
going far to say that because the Pennsylvania Railroad 
establishes a certain switching rate in one locality it must 
apply the rate to all localities. It must certainly apply 
anywhere a reasonable charge. 

There perhaps ought to be, and perhaps at some time will 
be, a general rule applicable to all terminals which can be 
applied with uniformity. Today there is no such rule 
and each case must be dealt with upon its peculiar facts 
as presented. Under the facts of this case we hesitate to 
hold that the commission should reduce this charge and 
apply the reduced figure as a switching charge which may 
be absorbed by competitors of the Pennsylvania. This tariff 
is net intended for switching service and is manifestly 
unreasonable when applied to that service. . 

This leaves for determination the broad question, Should 
the Pennsylvania system be required to handle to and from 
industries upon its terminals at Pittsburgh freight which 
has been brought to Pittsburgh by other lines; and if so. 
under what circumstances and for what compensation? 
The claim of the Pennsylvania is that this commission has 
no such authority. That company asserts that its terminals 
have been created at great expense; that under the local 


conditions at Pittsburgh they could not be duplicated; that 
they are necessary to the operation of the road, which 
could not discharge its duties as a common carrier without 
them, and that to compel the opening of them to other 
roads would be virtually a taking of the property of that 
company. * * * In our opinion, the public may require the 
Pennsylvania to handle cars to and from industries upon its 
terminal tracks in the city of Pittsburgh, but that require- 
ment should be made and the compensation should be deter- 
mined in view of the entire situation, and we are further 
of the opinion that the present power of the commission 
is adequate to that end. 





TAP-LINE ARGUMENT NEXT WEEK. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7—An appeal having been 
taken to the Supreme Court from the decision of the 
Commerce Court in favor of the tap lines, Attorney 
General McReynolds has asked the Supreme Court to 
advance the tap-line railroad case for an early hearing 
and arguments will be held probably next week. The 
Commerce Court annulled the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission ’s order to discontinue allowances to the so-called 
tap lines. 





HEARING SET IN TAP-LINE CASE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—In investigation and 
suspense docket Number 11, the tap-line case, the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission has handed down the fol- 
lowing order, which, though dated December 4, was 


not released until today, or over thirty days later: 

Upon further consideration of the record in the above 
entitled cause, and it appearing that since the order of 
the commission therein was made an opinion an order re- 
lating thereto has been handed down by the Commerce 
Court, the commission on its own motion hereby orders: 

That the above entitled cause be, and the same is hereby, 
opened and set down for further hearing and argument 
upon the fundamental questions involved, on the 4th day 
of February, 1914, at 10:30 o’clock a. m., at the hearing 
room of the commission in Washington, D. C. 


That upon said further hearing and argument all the 
evidence and testimony heretofore submitted herein and 


now of record is re-submitted and will be considered upon 
said further hearing and argument, together with such 
further facts as may be adduced. 

It is further ordered, That this order be served upon each 
earrier, and all parties to said proceeding, including all 
tap lines mentioned in the former order; at which time 
and place they may appear and be heard if they so desire. 





RATE ESTABLISHING AUTHORITY GRANTED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—The Interstate Com- 


merce Commission has granted authority to the 
Southern Railway to establish rates on _ crossties, 
earload minimum weight 34,000 pounds, from 
Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia to. eastern and Virginia cities, interior 


eastern New England and Canadian and Buffalo-Pitts- 
burg territory without observing the long-and-short- 
haul clause. This application is based on the de- 
sire of the petitioner to establish the same rates on 
crossties from certain points of origin to the points 
of destination mentioned above as are concurrently 
in effect on lumber manufactured from the same 
kind of timber which rates are not in accord with 
the provisions of the fourth section. 

The commission has granted to the New Orleans, 
Great Northern Railroad authority to establish the 
following rates on lumber in carloads to Staunton, 
Va., without observing the long-and-short-haul clause: 

From all stations on the line of the New Orleans. Great 
Northern, except New Orleans, and from Norfield, Mce- 
Comb and Fernwood, Miss.. 24 cents, and from all sta- 
tions on the line of the Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Rail- 
road except Norfield, 26 cents. From all stations on the 
Liberty-White Railroad except McComb, 26 cents. From 
all stations on the Fernwood & Gulf Railroad except Fern- 
wood, 26 cents. 

The commission has granted authority to the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway to amend its tariffs 
Nos. 3005, 3077, 3172, 3173, 3244, 3246, 3243, 3247, by 
establishing rates 3 cents a hundred pounds higher 
than the lumber rates therein published for the trans- 
portation in carload of silo stock k. d. including door 
hangers, iron bands, hoops, lugs, and bolts for the 
same, the weight for the iron articles not to exceed 20 
percent of the entire weight of the shipment and 
also table rims without observing the long-and-short- 
haul clause. 





INTERVENERS IN BLANKET RATE CASE FILE 
BRIEF. 

As instructed by Commissioner Prouty at the con- 
clusion of the taking of testimony in the Arkansas 
Blanket Rate Case, the interveners filed their brief, 
December 31, in reply to the complainants’ brief. 
Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are no doubt 
familiar with this case, inasmuch as considerable space 
has been devoted to it from time to time. 

The attorneys for the interveners in their latest 
brief attack the sincerity of the complainants in the 
case, pointing out that at the taking of testimony, 
after Commissioner Prouty had indicated that to cre- 
ate a blanket in Arkansas with the differentials as 
prayed for by complainants would manifestly produce 
worse discriminations than those complained of at 
present and that the mileage scale might be the solu- 
tion, the complainants’ counsel grabbed the straw of 
the mileage scale and since then had taken the posi- 
tion—like the proverbial teacher of geography, who 
said he taught the earth was round or flat, according 
to the desire of his patrons—in which they seemed to 


be in favor of a mileage scale and to condemn the 
blanket system, or they are in favor of the blanket 
system in order to secure the relief sought, whichever 
suits the commission. 

The brief also points out that when complainants 
were pressed to answer as to whether they would be 
satisfied with a mileage scale of rates, they stead- 
fastly refused to answer other than to declare them- 
selves in favor of whatsoever the commission might 
do, either way, and ‘‘hide behind the assertion that 
they would leave it to the commission.’’ 

Further, the brief points out that the situation is 
not facetiously presented because of its humor, but 
because of the difficulty which such a case presents 
in briefing—a state of case that was never presented 
by petition or tried at the hearing, and that places 
the defendants in a position to answer or reply to a 
brief where the complainants are wandering upon a 
sea of uncertainty. The defendants charge that the 
complainants demand lower rates than the defendants 
enjoy, but apparently it matters not to the former 
whether the result is achieved by a new system of 
mileage rates or by giving to the territory where the 
complainants are in business a smaller blanket with 
differentially lower rates than exist from the entire 
blanket. It is the opinion of the defendants that the 
two ideas are fundamentally in conflict with each 
other. 

The brief points out that in the one case particu 
larly the complainants say, in effect: ‘‘Give us a dif 
ferential because of the lesser distance from the 
Arkansas part of the blanket to Central Freight Asso 
ciation territory and to Kansas City,’’ while in the 
other alternative they say, in effect: ‘‘The blanket 
system is essentially wrong; it is arbitrary. It disre 
gards favorable location and entails a greater service 
tor longer distance than the shorter; is contrary to 
the general rate structure, and it not only should be 
abolished, but the commissioner is about to do it.’’ 
Then complainants ask for a mileage rate or a blanket 
for themselves, whichever suits the commission. 

Finally, the brief says the complainants get them 
selves astride the fence and say, in effect, that, inas 
much as there are blankets in the Southeast approved 
or fixed by the commission, blankets in the Northwest 
fixed by the commission, a blanket on hardwood lum- 
ber from the Mississippi Valley and Wisconsin to the 
Pacific Coast fixed by the commission, if a_ blanket 
is right the one that they are now in is_ too 
large, and what they want is a graduated mileage 
basis; in all events, they want some basis that will 
give them lower rates, whatever it may be. 

A number of pages of the defendants’ brief are 
devoted to a chronology of the inconsistencies in the 
plea of the complainants, and the defendants pray 
that the commission will take cognizance of these 
irregularities. 

Another part of the brief points out: 

It is patent that if the system of mileage rates is adopted 
for the purpose of satisfying the complainants in this case 
the same must be extended into other parts of the blanket 
and it would follow that the same must be made applicable 
from all points therein to all destinations. Otherwise the 
same so-called arbitrary grouping must still exist and the 
alleged evil not in fact remedied except in degree at all. 


No such revolutionary proposition as a mileage basis of 
rates was presented by the petition; no notice of such 
proposition or scheme came to the carriers nor to thes« 
interveners who are vitaliy interested. It was an after- 


thought; the case was not prepared or tried on that basis. 
Had the proposition gone forth to the lumber-producing 
interests throughout the country that such a scheme was 
expected to be entered upon the commission every lumber 
producer and every railroad in the country would have 
been represented and prepared to meet the proposition. It 
staggers one’s credulity to suppose that such a momentous 
question should be decided without notice or hearing upon 
mere suggestion by complainants that they want relief, not 
so much against a blanket system of rates but in order to 
enable them to compete with the lumber from. east of the 
Mississippi River, and they will take the relief in what 
soever form it may be given, little regarding the results 
to the balance of the country, the business and the rail- 
roads. 

In conclusion the brief says that inasmuch as the 
complainants had enjoyed all benefits and advantages 
in certain territories which accrued from the blanket 
rate system for a number of years and have bought 
their timber, and, in many instances, established their 
mills with the knowledge that the commission had 
approved the blanket over this territory, and that 
their competitors in Louisiana had bought their stump- 
age and erected their mills upon the same basis of 
rates, to destroy this system of rates would be but to 
create confusion and bring about chaotic conditions 
in the lumber industry of the Southwest at a time 
of all times when it can stand it least. 





CARLOAD MINIMUM WEIGHT AND NEW RATES. 


The commission has granted to the Southern Railway 
authority to establish a carload minimum weight of 34,000 
pounds in connection with the rates on lumber and articles 
taking same rates, from points in Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia, to Alexan- 
dria, Potomae Yards, Charlottesville, Danville, Emporia, 
Franklin, Front Royal, Riverton, Suffolk, Strasburg, Har- 
risonburg, Lynchburg, Alta Vista (for beyond), Norfolk, 
Petersburg, Pinners Point, Portsmonil, West Norfolk, 
Richmond, West Point, Roanoke (proper and beyond) ; 
South Richmond, Meherrin, Va. (for beyond) ; Washing- 
ton, D. C., Hagerstown, Md., Shenandoah Junction, W. 
Va., Orange, Va., Newport News, Va., Hampton, Va., and 
Southern Railway stations on Washington Divisions be- 
tween Alexandria and Lynchburg, Va., including Har- 
risonburg branch and Washington and Old Dominion 
Railway stations, without observing the long and short 
haul clause. ; 

The commission has also granted authority to the 
Southern Railway to establish rates on logs—walnut, 
cherry and cedar—from points in Georgia, Kentucky, 
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North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia to eastern Vir- 
cinia cities, interior eastern New England and Canadian 
wid Buffalo-Pittsburg territory, the same as rates con- 
currently in effect on lumber—walnut, cherry and cedar 
without observing the long- and short-haul clause. 





SHIPPERS TO BE HEARD ON 5-PERCENT 
INCREASE. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—Commissioner Harlan 
has announced that shippers will be given an oppor 
tunity to be heard on the 5-percent increase of freight 
ites proposed by the roads in Official Classification 
erritory. The date on which the shippers can be 
eard will be announced next week. Railroad offi- 
ials appeared before Commissioner Harlan yesterday 
iid asked for modifications of the questions the eom- 
mission had asked to have answered before February 
|, Attorneys for the roads protested that in some 
nstances it would require a year to collect. the in- 
formation the commission wanted them to prepare in 
« month. 

Frank Lyon, counsel for the Pittsburg Coal Com 
any, brought to issue the shippers’ rights by asking 
that the railroads be required to furnish figures  re- 
earding the cost of moving: bituminous coal. Com 
missioner Harlan declared there was no doubt as to 
the right of shippers to be heard regarding particular 
rates, but said that he intended to ask the entire 
commission next week to pass upon the question of 
whether hearings should be incorporated into the hear 
ing on the general question of increased rates or re 
luction of whether shippers should be 
viven an opportunity after those questions are decided 
to present their position. 


expenses, or 


Cameron Vs. Cotton Belt. 


In a complaint filed by William Cameron & Co., of 
Waco, Tex., against the Cotton Belt Railroad and 
others, the question is raised as to whether rail car 
riers have the right to forward shipments via an in 
terstate route at high rates when it is physically pos 
sible to ship via intrastate routes at a low rate. 
Cameron & Co, were charged 1715 cents a hundred on 
six cars of lumber shipped via an interstate route, 
when the intrastate rate fixed by the Texas commis- 
sion was only 9 cents. 





TEXAS RAILROADS LOSE BUSINESS. 


AusTIN, TEX., Jan. 5.—Declaring that Texas railroads 
‘need help, and need it urgently,’’ General H. G. Askew, 
statistician for the principal Texas railroads, aggregat 
ing about 90 percent of the entire mileage of the State, 
has issued a summary of business results of thirty-one 
roads for the four months ended October 31, 1913, com- 
paring this period with the four months ended October 
31, 1912. 

The figures show a decrease in operating revenue of 
$1,258,011.18 for the four months ended October 31, 1913, 
aus compared with the same period of 1912. There was 
an increase in operating expenses of $1,307,709.66 for 
the first period, as compared with the four months of 
1912, making a decrease of $2,565,720.84. Other income 
increased $169,526.40, making a net decrease of $2.396,- 
194.43, as compared with the corresponding four months 
of 1912. Taxes, rents of joint facilities, hire of equip 
ment, interest, ete., increased $981,572.67 over the corre- 
sponding four months of last year. The net corporate 
income of these roads for the four months ended October 
31, 19138, was $993,315.50, as compared with £4,371,982.59 
for the corresponding four months of 1912, making a net 
loss of $3,377,.767.09. 

‘*When it is remembered that the above period em 
braces some of the best months of the year for the rail 
roads the results present a gloomy outlook for the com 
panies,’? said General Askew. ‘*The destructive floods 
and loss of revenue during December, coming on top of 
the disastrous results of the first four months of the 
present fiscal year, gave the Texas railroads little cause 
for Christmas cheer, Texas railroads need help, and need 
it urgently.’’ 





—_—oC 


MINNESOTA RATE CASE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 7.—Evidence will be taken 
in Minneapolis January 14 by Commissioner Charles F. 
Prouty in the complaint of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
lumber associations against the present lumber rates to 
the Southwest. This will open the proceedings under 
this important case before the Inteystate Commerce Com- 
mission, The complainants are the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Northwestern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and the North- 
western Cedarmen’s Association. They ask that the 
basing rate of 18 cents from Minneapolis to Missouri 
River points be reduced to 12 cents at Omaha and 14 
cents at Kansas City and other lower points. 

New tariffs filed with the Minnesota Railroad Com- 
mission under the Cashman distance tariff law advance 
rates on lumber from a number of producing points 
to Minneapolis. Rates to southern Minnesota are not 
disturbed yet, because the State commission has directed 
all joint rates to remain in effect until this matter 
can be adjusted under the new joint rate law. This 
preserves the 9-cent rate from Bemidji to Minneapolis 
for the present, as the short-line haul is by two roads, 
the Minnesota & International and the Northern Pacific. 
It also preserves the 10-cent rate from International 
Falls, the 9-cent rate from Walker, and the 914-cent 
rate from Virginia, for the present. But the 5-cent 
rate from Little Falls goes up fo 6.6 vents, the 7-cent 
rate from Frazee to 8.5 cents and the 9-cent rate from 
Akeley to 9.2 cents. 
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SECRETARY OF COMMERCE SOUNDS NOTE OF 
CHEER. 
[By ODELL. | 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—Through the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Secretary of Commerce Redfield sends a 
message to the business men of the United States 
bidding them to ‘‘take hope.’’ In -an interview See 
retary Redfield declares that the facts regarding com- 
merce in its broad sense should fill business men with 
courage and that there is little in the present condi 
tions to cause fear for the future. Reports of indus- 
trial stagnation that are coming in from various 
parts of the country, in the opinion of the Secretary 
of Commerce, are only the mutterings of bigoted po- 
litical partisans. 

There is nothing to scare anybody in the fact that 
the country is selling more of its products abroad 
and buying less of the foreign products, according’ 
to Secretary Redfield, and he declares that the hesi- 
tation on the part of business men to branch out has 
been normal, due to uncertainties regarding the final 
form of the currency bill and to the fact that the 
policy of the administration toward the so-called 
trust problem had not yet been defined. Both of 
these doubts have now been relieved, he thinks, the 
currency bill having passed and the attitude of the 
administration towards industrial combinations hav- 
ing been shown to be sympathetic by the President’s 
letter to the Attorney General in the American Tel 
ephone & Telegraph case. 

The interview given to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by Secretary Redfield in part, is as follows: 

‘*At this season weather conditions require laying 
off large numbers of men employed on outdoor work 


of many kinds. One regrets that this is so, but so 
long as rivers will freeze and snow will cover the 


frozen soil on our farms, and winter storms prevent 
lake navigation, men in such occupations will be 
temporarily laid off. Neither can railways keep their 
forces going nor contractors continue to work under 
such conditions. If one were minded to seek only 
those things that were worst in current conditions, 
it would be easy out of the above facts to make a sad 
picture, but the gloom thus exposed to the public eye 
would not justify the prophesies of disaster that have 
been based upon it. 

‘*Looking at the broader features of commerce, the 
facts are such as should fill us all with hope. There 
is little in them to justify either doubt for the present 
or fear for the future. In the South the cotton crop 
is being marketed at such prices as to bring its value, 
including its by-products, up to a total larger than 
ever before. In the central and western portions of 
the country the value of the important farm crops is 
greater even than the wonderful record of a year 
ago. Even the cloud that fell upon our corn harvest 
in some States has been in part dispelled by the in- 
creased value to the farmer of what remained, and 
the bumper crop of wheat has very largely relieved 
the entire situation. The crop of winter wheat al- 
ready planted to mature next summer is not only in 
finer condition than a year ago, but is of much larger 
extent, promising well for the future, if weather con- 
ditions prove favorable, and certainly justifying no 
present anxiety. 

‘*Turning to our industries, one is met with the 
cry of factories closing down and men discharged, 
and sad tales of evil are paraded before the public 
eye. One does not need to be worried by this ery 
of wolf, for the cry has been made before and the 
wolf did not come. Nor is the present situation any- 
thing like as sad as these prophets of evil, for their 
own purposes, seem to wish it to be. Predictions were 
made that the new tariff would be followed by the 
flooding of our markets with the cheap wares of Eu- 
rope. But this flooding has not happened. On the 
contrary, the imports for October and November are 
less than for the corresponding months a year ago. 
The competition of the pauper labor of Europe which 
was to overwhelm us is not here. On the other hand, 
never was the competing power of American manu- 
facturers in foreign markets more clearly visible 
than now, for side by side with the diminished im- 
ports has gone on an increase in the exports, the 
trade balance in our favor through the excess of ex- 
ports over imports being about $740,000,000 for the 
calendar year. 

‘*With the reduced tariff we imported less steel 
and iron, not more, and that too at a time when the 
mills of Europe are short of work and*hungry for 
business. This leads naturally to a consideration 
of commercial and industrial conditions abroad, which 
have, of course, some natural reflection in our own 
markets. Sir George Paish, editor of the Statist, 
London, said recently: ‘The business depression is 
general throughout the world, being felt in South 
America as well as Europe. It is by no means most 
acute in the United States.” Of Germany an impor- 
tant trade paper says: ‘The extraordinarily bad sit- 
uation of the building industry has had its natural 
effect on structural shapes, rivets ete. Market re- 
ports are dominated by a note of deep pessimism. 
The weakness is now reaching sections of the iron 
trade hitherto untouched by it.’ Latet the statement 


is made from London: ‘Foreign markets are all weak 
and no revival in general buying is in sight.’ 

‘‘The truth is, and it has been known to every 
thoughtful observer for months, that Europe is feel 
ing a serious reaction following the Balkan war and 
that this is reflected, but in a comparatively small 
degree, upon us. However, the ability of our indus- 
tries to maintain themselves in the foreign field is 
evinced by the fact that amid this depression abroad, 
when foreign prices are low, our own industries are 
increasing their sales in the markets abroad. 

‘‘Undoubtedly time is required for readjustment to 
tariff changes. It is normal that it should be so. An 
old fashioned mill with antiquated machinery or with 
backward methods must change its equipment and do 
its business in a better way. This takes time. In 
a few cases with which I am acquainted, where shops 
were said to have closed because of the tariff, the 
facts are quite the reverse. In one case some of the 
machinery dated back to 1863. In another there was 
a heavy load of debt, coupled with bad management. 
Allowance must be made for cases of this kind.’’ 

As examples of hopeful import, Secretary Redfield 
notes: 

‘‘The Tennessee Coal & Iron Company is reported 
as shipping 2,500 tons of pig iron to Australia and 
Italy. Thirty additional kilns are added to the pro- 
duction of American. potteries at Newell, W. Va. 
The woolen mills, it is said in a prominent financial 
journal, appear to have overdiscounted the effect of 
the tariff as reports are now coming in of more ma- 
chinery being started. One of our largest cotton 
mills reduces its time from fifty-eight hours weekly 
to fifty-five hours, without changing wages. The 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey announces 
an advance in wages. A shoe manufacturer plans 
the erection of four factory buildings, while a cotton 
mill adds both a spinning mill and a weave shed to 
its plant.’’ 

The hopeful 
the statement: 

‘Tt would be easy to continue examples of hopeful 
import. Americans have not lost their grip, nor are 
they afraid of dragons that do not exist. They hear 
the tariff howlers with a smile, wondering if the 
Underwood tariff is responsible also for the slackening 
of trade in Germany and whether the change in our 
customs duties is the cause of the industrial relapse 
in Great Britain.’’ 


and optimistic interview closes with 





ASWELL BILL INTERESTS LUMBERMEN. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—Several million dollars 
worth of timberland in Louisiana is said to be in- 
volved in the bill of Representative Aswell for the 
relief of the settlers in the limitation of the grant to 
the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg Railroad. 

Chairman Ferris of the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands has arranged a hearing on this bill to begin 
January 26. The sawmill interests to which the rail- 
road has sold much of the lands, the railroad, and the 
settlers will be represented at these hearings. 

The grant to the railroad was made in 1871 to aid 
in its construction from New Orleans to Shreveport. 
In 1881 the company conveyed all its rights under 
the grant to the New Orleans, Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany and six years later Congress declared a forfeit- 
ure of the grant east and west of the Mississippi 
River and between New Orleans and White Castle and 
confirmed the remainder of the grant. Many settlers 
lived on this land without proving up their rights, 
not realizing the legal points involved. It is the 
purpose of the Aswell bill to remove the limitations 
on those settlers who now are held to be debarred 
from asserting any rights as against patented lands. 
The bill directs that all counties shall give full force 
and effect to the terms and provisions of the law of 
1887. It provides that no plea of innocent purchase 
set up by any grant of the railroad shall be sus- 
tained except by one holding in good faith by con- 
veyance under patent from the railroad and actually 
residing upon the land. All persons claiming title 
adverse to the company would have to assert their 
rights before a local land office within two years and 
the decision of the Secretary of the Interior as to 
occupancy of the land and date of definite location 
of the line of railroad shall be final. 


GOVERNMENT OFFERS BILLION FEET OF 
TIMBER. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—Seeretary of Agricul- 
ture Houston has offered for sale 1,000,000,000 feet of 
western yellow pine timber on the Kaibab National 
Forest in northwestern Arizona, just north of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. This is the largest sale yet 
proposed by the Government and was recommended by 
Forester Henry 8. Graves after a personal examination, 
supplemented by a careful investigation on the part of 
logging engineers of the Forest Service. They reported 
that this amount of timber not only could be eut in 
accordance with forest principles, but that it would be 
necessary to offer at least a billion feet as a sufficient 
inducement to warrant building a railroad and other 
facilities to develop the timber and other resources of 
the region. Bids will be received for this timber up to 
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June 15, 1914, the minimum initial prices which the 
government will accept for the stumpage being $2 a 
thousand feet for yellow pine and $1.40 a thousand for 
fir and spruce. These rates will be adjusted at the end 
of every 5-year period, based on the current market 
prices at the end of such period. Three years will be 
allowed for building the railroad and 25 years for cut- 
ting the timber. The forest officers say that by the 
end of the contract period the young trees left on the 
area first cut over will be ready for cutting, so that by 
the system of lumbering required by the Forest Service 
operations may continue permanently. The annual cut 
will be not less than 40,000,000 feet. 

The Kaibab National Forest is one of the most heavily 


timbered of the Southwest. The total stand in the area 
is about 2,000,000,000 feet, more than one-half of which 
is mature and ready for cutting. It will be impossible, 
however, to log this area except by means of a railroad 
approximately 200 miles long. The only practical routes 
are from the north, the area having long been isolated 
from the south by the Grand Canyon, which forms its 
southern boundary. Heretofore the Grand Canyon could 
be reached by tourists only from the south. With a 
railroad from the north, however, tourist trade ean be 
developed and the northern rim of the Grand Canyon, 
the wonderland of America, will be accessible. 
The region immediately to the north is practically in an 
undeveloped state, owing to absence of railroad facili 


scenic 





ties, but it is rich in resources of agricultural land, cattle 
and sheep range and extensive deposits of coal and cop- 
per, in addition to the thousands of acres of fine timber- 
land. Various capitalists have considered building a 
railroad in southern Utah and this northwestern corner 
of Arizona, but as there was no assured immediate 
traffic the investment did not seem justified. A contract 
for a billion feet of timber will overcome this difficulty 
by providing an immediate commodity for transportation 
which, together with tourists and local traffic, will place 
the project on a paying basis practically from the be 
ginning. It is estimated that the investment required 
for the railroad, logging and mill facilities will be about 
$3,000,000. 





SAW MANUFACTURING CONCERN ENLARGES BRANCH. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., manufacturers 
saws, are firm believers in the 
you want when you want it,’’ and use this as their busi- 
ness slogan. In the company’s efforts to care for the 
trade in a satisfactory manner it has found it neces- 
sary to open branch offices throughout the country. 
These branches from time to time have been found 
inadequate and additional space has been added. With 
the opening of the lumber industry in the South the 
company established a branch at Memphis, Tenn., 25 
years ago and, therefore, is one of the pioneers in this 
line of industry in the South. 

The idea of establishing the Memphis branch was 
to give buyers of saws, saw tools and mill supplies the 
advantage of quick action, low freight rates and the 
best possible service. 

When this branch 


of Silver Steel 
saying, ‘‘ You want what 


was opened, a quarter of 
a century ago, N. A. Gladding was placed in charge, 
and, from a modest beginning, the business thrived 
under his management. It was an innovation to buyers 
of the South to be able to place an order one day 
and receive the goods the next, or at best not to be 
compelled to wait for slow river or railroad delivery 
The service was appreciated and the business grew. 


In 1900 Mr, Gladding was elected vice-president and 
sales manager of E. C. Atkins & Co., with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, and was succeeded by his brother, 
James W. Gladding, who is still in charge of the Mem- 
phis branch. Business expansion continued as the con- 
suming public learned of the organization’s facilities, 
and it was found necessary to increase the space of 
this branch with a result that the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary was celebrated by moving into a new building 
designed and built especially for the Atkins company’s 
use. The illustrations herewith show a few of the 
various departments which will scarcely require further 
description. 

The building proper covers a floor space of 50 by 
65 feet. It is five stories high and has a large, well 
ventilated basement for storage of heavy machinery. 
The section set aside for the reception and entertain- 
ment of visiting millmen is a novel feature. Com- 
fortable chairs and reading and writing facilities are 
supplied so that those interested in the milling busi- 
ness will find this a pleasant and profitable place to 
make their Memphis headquarters. 

The views of the saw repairing and manufacturing 
shop give an inadequate idea of the facilities which 








INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR VIEWS OF THE MEMPHIS (TENN.) BRANCH OF E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


The light is admirable for 
tensioning and refitting. The most improved machinery 
has been installed and this class of work is in the 
hands of experts who have served their apprenticeship 
at the Indianapolis factory. The entire fifth floor 
is occupied by complete and modern equipment for 
the manufacture of all kinds of leather belting. The 
company makes a specialty of the manufacture of 
leather belting of unusual dimensions and for any 
purpose for which this style of belt is used. The com 


the new plant supplies. 


pany extends an invitation to all millmen to visit and 
inspect the new plant when they are in Memphis. 
J. KE. Dilworth is the assistant manager and has 


charge of the sales department. lL. C. Cato looks after 
the interest of the mill supply and accessories depart- 
ment. The men on the road are a live, wide awake 
hustling bunch and include W. P. Brown, C. L. 
Schleicher, P. C. Lewis, > B. Gibson, Guy Hoshall, EF. 
EK. Hall, George W. H: ull, J. Sullivan and J. W. Harri 
son. 

The territory over which the Memphis branch has 
jurisdiction covers Arkansas, southern Missouri, north- 
ern Louisiana and Mississippi, and western Tennessee. 
| Advertisement. | 
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Fathers and Their Sons 


MAYORS ISSUE PROCLAMATIONS IN FATHERS work of this kind among mankind in general. 
AND SONS’ MOVEMENT. The latest of these subsidiary movements is that 


inaugurated by business men of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
known as the ‘‘ Father end Sons’ Movement,’’ the de- 
tails of which are under the direction of Robert E. 
Lewis, of Cleveland, general secretary of the Y.M.C. A. 
It was started by a petition signed by Mr. Lewis and 
twenty-five business men and other citizens of Cleve 
Jand, and addressed to Mayor Newton D. Baker, of 
that city, A similar petition, under date of December 
20, 1913, and addressed to 500 other mayors, is repro 
duced on this page. 





The ‘* Fathers and Their Sons’ ’? movement launched 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN early in October has 
rom its beginning struck a responsive chord in the 
hearts of all lumbermen, Consequently this movement, 
lesigned to bring about a more sympathetic under- 
tanding between fathers and sons, not only has moved 
forward into channels of usefulness in the lumber in- 
lustry, but has been indorsed by agencies serving other 
industries as well as those interesting themselves in 


Sons and Fathers’ Proclamation Sent to 500 Mayors. 


We, the undersizned citizens of Cleveland, respectfully inherent desire for companionship, counsel and helpfulness 
eqiest you to issie in your own way a proclamation, ad- regarding their mutual problems? 
lress or message to the citizens of your city immediately Men in official positions or institutional leadership are 


ifter Christmas, similar in spirit. if you will, to the 


: 1 ; often compelled to become counsellors and foster fathers to 
rroclamation which is about to be issued by the mayor of 


boys whose own fathers are absorbed in business or other- 


Cleveland, advance copy of which is enclosed herewith ; wise preoccupied. This is particularly true of boys in 
thereby placing emphasis upon the family relations of their ‘ieens. 
ather and son in particular. We venture to hope that churches, organizations and 


Phis request is being made to the mayors of 500 dif societies having relationship to 


boys, will each in its 
erent cities, 


! : : : owh way make such plans as will assist the boys of each 
Will you urge that on New Year's and throughout the community to their inherent and delightful right of com- 
uccecding days, fathers and sons give expression to the panionship with their fathers. 


General Secretary Young Men's Christian Assne 


President Western Reserve University 


Judge of Court of Common Pleas 
Judge of Municipal Court 
Judge of Juvenile Court 


President of the American Club 


The Stafford-Goss-Bedell Company 


The Forest City Rubber Works 
President Plain Dealer Publishing Ccmpany 
President The Osborn Manufacturing Company 


The A. Teachout Company 


President The Empire Plow Company 


Judge United States Cvuurt 
President Baptist Brotherhood 


Lakewood, City Boand of Examiners 


Secretary of the Hungarian Society 


Organizer of Boys' Scout siovoment 


Reprosentative of Colored Citizons 


The Harshaw, Fuller & Coodwin Company 





Medical. Officer, Cleveland Board of Education 


Coach of Lincoln High School =..5 , eter 


Lately Secretary Christian Association, Yale Mabel B.Vkro, 
aeheonatiy. L772, (Jantar 
Publisher it ts 


Secretary West Side Boys’ Club y, : Ly 
Undergraduate member of College Senats, Oberlin. fire ae. > 


1 
President Federated Churches. _-. 


Cleveland Mayor’s Proclamation. 

In response to the suggestion of the petitioners 
Mayor Baker, of Cleveland, issued the following procla 
mation the day after Christmas: 

Custom dees not require of the mayor a proclamation 
with regard to New Year's Day but at the beginning of 
the new year it seems appropriate that our attention should 
be directed with special force to those simple relationships 
and virtues upon which the soundness of all social organi 
zation must depend. In our intricate industrial and com 
mercial organization the importance of the factory and 
the workshop, the hours of labor and the daily wage 
become of such pressing concern as to overshadow the 
more fundamental and primary relation of life. 

A wholesome soviety rests upon a sound family rela 
tion, and neither wages nor hours of labor, nor the cost 
of living, can long matter much unless those who are to 
work and are to live have sympathy and honor and love 
in their private lives making them worthy as citizens. In 
city life especially the family tends to be scattered by 
divergent interests, and one great agency for combating 
the perils of city life must be a strengthening of the fam- 
ily relation. We must draw father and the son closer 
together in their hours of relaxation, and provide amuse 
ment for the daughter and the mother from a common and 
wholesome source. 

I, therefore, take great pleasure in responding to the 
invitation of those who have interested themselves in the 
iather and Sons’ movement and pointing out to the peo- 
ple of Cleveland the social value and the high conse- 
quences for sound morality involved in their undertaking 
The very quality of fatherhood and sonship is such that 
both inspiration and restraint flow from each to the other, 
and if we can as a city people begin the new year with the 
resolve that our sons shall be more our companions and 
our fathers more our comrades it will add both to the 
sweetness of our private life and to the value of our citi- 
zenship. 

Other Mayors Indorse Movement, 

In commenting on the Cleveland idea those in charge 
of it say their purpose is not ‘‘to organize any new 
society, but simply to sensitize the father mind of our 
cities with the importance of fellowship with their 
sons in all wholesome forms of recreation, comradeship 
and counsel.’’ 

The reception accorded the proposal by other mayors 
is said to be cordial in the extreme, ‘‘every mail bring- 
ing in copies of the proclamations of mayors in all 
parts of the country.’’ Inquiries from other cities also 
are coming in and ‘‘emphasis is being placed in the 
churches, Sunday schools, public schools, and by special 
‘Father and Sons’ banquets’ and other meetings. ’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is proud of being the 
originator of a movement the great possibilities of 
which for good have been so promptly recognized by 
men of intelligence and influence everywhere. There 
is no good reason why business men in all lines should 
not lend their influence to a movement so worthy as 
this, 





FATHERS DINE THEIR SONS. 

The sixth annual dinner tendered to their sons by 
the members of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
was the occasion of a stirring address by Peter Clark 
Macfarlane on ‘‘The Men Who Make Tomorrow.’’ The 
dinner was attended by a concourse of fathers and sons 
numbering 550, in which the sons largely predomi- 
nated. 

In opening his address Mr. McFarlane had this to 
say concerning the relations of fathers and sons: 


When we turn from our business with all its ideals, as the 
chairman has so beautifully put them before us tonight, 
we realize that after all there is something more than a 
man's business, there is something more than the piled up 
dividends that are waiting for him to draw, and that gives 
the dividend of love that a son may pay to a father—the 
dividend of affection that a man cashes only when he comes 
home at night to the bosom of his own family. Ah, gentle- 
men, what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own son! 

And yet sometimes we almost forget our boys. That 
business man who has his organization framed to such a 
point of efficiency that he can touch a button here and 
make a man jump in San Francisco or Hongkong or London 
is sadly humiliated sometimes when he recalls that at the 
moment he can not put his finger on a single interest of his 
own son. He does not know where the boy is in his body 
even at the moment; not at all where he is in his thought. 

But we have been busy men this year, boys; we have been 
working hard, we have been mixed up in the game; but we 
are here talking to you tonight, we are here trying to make 
you feel that we love you. We know we have not paid 
enough attention to you during the last year. We meant to 
go a great deal more. We meant to teach you that new 
stroke in golf, we meant to take you to the theater. Oh, 
we meant a whole lot. 

The average conversation of the average father in the 
average city—of course this is not an average city, so you 
will feel it comes home to you—when he talks with his 
son is like this: “What? No. No. I don’t know. No, 
no, I wouldn’t do that. No. no. Oh, cut that out. I 
wouldn’t, my boy. Look here, young man, don’t you know 
that you want to come along a little faster, anyway? You 
know how much money I am— What? Well, what did you 
do with the last two dollars I gave you?” 

Dad Is Really Thinking. 

Of course, we know that sometimes happens, but as a 
matter of fact the father is thinking about you boys a 
great deal more than you realize. He is working for you, 
he is grubbing for you. 

But, boys, just between ourselves, we are so proud of him, 
we are so loyal to him, that there is not one of us who does 
not think his “Old Dad” is the greatest man in Chicago. 

3ut we don’t tell him that. 

I guess, as a matter of fact, it is very largely a stand- 
off as between the father and the son. But, we are going 
to pay a iittle more attention to father, and father is going 
to pay a little more attention to the son. I saw in the 
paper this morning that they were organizing in some en- 
terprising city a father’s and son’s club. I see that Chicago, 
as usual, has beaten them about six years. If you want 
serious consideration of any question, go to a boy just wak- 
ing up. Take the boy of 16 or 17, and he will listen to a 
serious thought on any subject quicker than he will at any 
other stage of his life; and the great business men in 
Chicago come to you here tonight reminding you boys that 
the past has grown too big for them. There are a lot of 
things they can not do. They cleaned out the old canal 
over there, but they can not wash the sky out so we can tell 
it is daylight yet. 

Who were the great men, the great names in Chicago 
fifteen or twenty years ago? You remember them. The 
Armours, McCormicks, the Fields, the Pullmans. Who are 
the great men carrying on the great business enterprises in 
Chicago today? Why, I don’t know their names, because 
usually about the time a man gets a reputation now some- 
body else gets his job. But, whoever they are, their shoulders 
are weakening and the great loads must fall upon you who 
are here tonight. The great man and the important man 
is the young man. It is said of Washington that he would 
never meet a boy without taking off his hat. He said, “You 
do not know to what hight that boy may yet come.” 
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January 12—Western Red Cedar Association, Peyton Block, 
Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
January 12—Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Nelson, B. C. Annual meeting. 
January 14—Indiana Hardwood 
Hotel Denison, Indianapolis, Ind. 
January 14—Lumber Carriers’ 
Lakes, Hotel Normandie, Detroit, 
January 14, 15—Southern 
Association, Centralia, Ill A 
January 14—American 
» C. Annual meeting. 
January 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lin 
coln, Neb. Annual meeting. 
January 16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Keller banquet hall, Seattle, Wash. Ann 
January 17—Eastern Oregon Lu 
tion, LaGrande, Ore. Annual meeti 
January 17—San Joaquin Valley Lumbe 
Cal. Annual meeting. 
January 20, 21—Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, New Chista Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 
January 20, 21—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 20-22—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 
January 20-22—Northwestern umbermen’s’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meetir 
January 20-22—American Wood 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


Lumbermen’s Association, 
Annual meeting. 
Association of the Great 
Mich. Annual meeting. 
Illinois Retail Lumber 
ual meeting. 


Dealers’ 





Forestry Washington, 


Association 


Association. taths- 


ual meeting. 





nber Producers’ Associa- 


srmen’s Club, Fresno, 











Preservers’ Association, 


January 21—Denver Knot Hole Club, Denver, Colo. An- 
nual entertainment. 
January 21—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, Pontchartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
January 21-22—Hardwood Ma fa 

the United States, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, 

meeting. 


Midwinter meeting 





Association of 
Tenn. Annual 


cturers’ 





January 21-23—National Building Trades and Employes rs’ 
Association, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting 

January 22—North Carolina Pine Association Nor- 
folk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

January 22, 23—National 


(Inc.), 


Lumber Exporters’ Association, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 
January 26—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


Minn. 
—Southwestern As 
Mo. Annual meetin 
28—Northwestern 
canaba, Mich. Annual meeting 
January 28, 29—Pennsylvania I bermen’s 
(Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting 
January 28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeti! 
January 30—Sawdust Club, 
phia, Pa. Annual meeting. 
January 30, 31—Retail Lumber Deal 
State of New York, Ten Eyck Hotel, 
meeting. 


Minneapolis Annual meet 
January 
Kansas City 

January 27, 










ed Lumber Salesmen, 





Cedarmen’s Association, Es- 


Association 






Association, 






Philadel- 


League Club, 





tion of the 
y, N. ¥. Annual 





Lumbermen’s Asso- 


February 3—Southeastern Iowa Retz 
ciation, Keokuk, Iowa. Annual meeting 

February 3—Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Ont. Annual meeting. 

February 3, 4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
tion, Elks’ Temple and Post Tavern, Battle Creek, Mich. 
nual meeting. 

February 3, 4—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Post Tavern, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 3-5—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
French Lick Springs, Ind. Annual meeting. 

February 3-5—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting 

February 3-5—Union 





Association, Ottawa, 


Associa- 
An- 





Association of Lumber & Sash and 


Door Salesmen, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 
February 10-12—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 


Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

February 10-12—lllinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 11—Central Association Lumber, Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Hotel I alle, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 11-183—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting. 

February 12-14—Western 
It Lake City, Utah. 
February 17-19—-Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis Annual meeting. 

February 18, 19—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Lexington, Ky. Annual meeting 

February 24—Central Iowa Re 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

March—National 
Annual meeting. 

March 4, 5—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

April 7-9—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San Antonio, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 30-May 9—Forest Products Exposition, Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

May 21-30—Forest Products Exposition, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City. 

June 15-17— American Supply & Machinery 
Association, Greenbrier Hotel, 
Annual meeting. 


MICHIGAN MANUFACTURERS’ MIDWINTER 
MEETING. 

Call has been issued by President F. L. 
and Secretary J. C. Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, for its midwinter meet- 
ing, to be held at the Pontchartrain Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich., Wednesday, January 21, beginning at 10 a. m. 
The call states that ‘‘statistics will be presented at 
this meeting covering a large proportion of the lum 
ber cut for the year 1913 and the estimated figures for 
1914, making the meeting of much importance to every 
manufacturer of lumber.’’ It lists other subjects as 
follows: Present market conditions; discussion of 
stock reports covering hardwoods and hemlock and their 
relation to the present market; experience of manufac- 
turers under the Liability Act; logging and camp ex 
pense; report of regular and special committees; forest 
fire protective matters, and Forest Products Exposition. 

The call requests a full attendance and representa- 
tion of every firm within the association’s membership, 





Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 


Sa Annual meeting, 


tail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Annual meeting. 
Coopers’ 


Association, St. Louis, Mo. 








Manufacturers’ 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 





Richardson 


emphasizing the fact that ‘‘at the beginning of the 
year there is much to learn about lumber conditions and 
the outlook for the year’s trade, and you will have the 
best possible opportunity of getting valuable informa 
tion by attending this meeting.’’ 





PREPARATIONS FOR OHIO RETAILERS’ 
CONVENTION. 

CANTON, Onlo, Jan. 6.—The New Gibson Hotel at 
Cincinnati has been selected as headquarters for the 
thirty-second annual convention of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, to be held on February 3, 4 
and 5. The New Gibson is one of the most elegantly 
appointed hotels in the country for convention purposes, 
and as this will be the first convention held in the new 
hotel members and visitors are assured that everything 
will be right up to date. The program will be one of 
the most interesting that have been presented to the asso 
ciation in recent years, including an address on the new 
lien law, by a prominent Ohio attorney, and discussions 
ot the subject, and a talk on the new Employers’ Lia 
bility Law of Ohio. Costs of doing business, planing 
mill costs and other subjects of especial interest will be 
taken up in round table discussions. A feature that 
will of itself be worth the entire cost of attending the 
convention and will be of especial interest to junior 
members of the lumber fraternity will be moving pic 
tures of lumber from camp to car, in western 
products and in yellow pine. Explanations will be given 
of the various scenes shown, making this an instructive 
feature of the convention. A larger attendance is ex- 
pected than was present at the meeting in Cleveland last 
January. 


scenes, 





NEBRASKA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

lor the joint sessions of the Nebraska Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association and Mutual Insurance Association, to 
be held at Lincoln, Neb., on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, January 14, 15 and 16, Secretary Hall has com 
piled and distributed an elaborate program in the shape 
ot a neat booklet, containing the official program and 
the official grading rules covering yellow pine, white 
pine, Douglas fir, spruce, cedar, western hemlock, 
Louisiana red cypress, red cedar shingles, Tennessee and 
Idaho red cedar and northern white cedar posts and 
poles. This makes a booklet that will be of great value 
to the lumbermen and will, no doubt, find a permanent 
place on the desk of every member of the association. 
The association will hold its meetings in the Lincoln 

Hotel and the official program is as follows: 

WEDNESDAY FORENOON, 

forenoon will be given over to the registration and 
welcoming of incoming guests. Please call at the secretary's 
desk, register and get your badge. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—2 P. M. 


The 





Music. 

Call to order by President F. A. 

Address by president. 

Report of Secretary E. E. 

Report of ‘Treasurer E. 8. Clarke, of Yorke. 

Appointment of committees: Auditing, Resolutions, 
bership, Nomination, Press. 

Music 

“Silo Salesmanship’—G. E. 
Omaha 

“Good Roads’—Mr. Marcellus, of the Association of 
American-Vortland Cement Manufacturers, Chicago. 

Adjournment. 

LHURSDAY FORENOON—10 A. M, 
“Junior Day.” 


Good, of Cowles. 





Hall, of Lincoln. 


Mem- 


Townsend, practical salesman, 





Music. 
Call to order by President Good. 
Moving pictures, illustrating the lumber industry from 


the cutting of the trees to the loading of the finished product 


on the cars. 
Music. 
Address by EF. C. Hole, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
More movies. 


Address by J. A. Joseph, Kansas City. 
Adjournment for luncheon. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON—2 P. M. 
Music. 
Call to order by President Good. 
More moving pictures. 
Music. 
Address by Mr. Crossett, Crossett Lumber Company, Cros- 
sett, Ark. 
Moving pictures of cement industry. 
Music. 
Address by our own ‘Kit.’ (If you can snare him.) 
Adjournment. 
FRIDAY FORENOON—10 A. M. 
Music. : 
Insurance department session. 
Call to order by President G. W. Eggleston, of Bennett. 
Report of Secretary E. E. Hall, of Lincoln. 
Report of Treasurer C. R. Judkins, of Upland. - 
Report of Auditing Committee, J. Aspegren, chairman, 
Lincoln. 
Music. 
General discussion, “Good of the Order.” 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
Adjournment. 
FRIDAY 





AFTERNOON—2 P. M. 

Music. ; ; 

Call to order by President Good. : ' 

Report of committees: Auditing, Resolutions, Membership, 
Nomination, Press. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 

Insurance Department. 

Call to order by President Eggleston. 

Report of nominating committee. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 

Entertainment for the visiting ladies will include a 
luncheon and matinee on Thursday, January 15, other 
features being dependent upon weather conditions, but 
every effort will be made to make their visit to Lincoln 
an enjoyable one and every member of the association 
is urged to bring his wife and daughter. 


PREPARING TO ENTERTAIN HARDWOOD MAN. 
UFACTURERS OF UNITED STATES. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan, 7.—Proud of the recognition 
secured by being chosen as the place for holding the 
annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, which will hold its ses- 
sions on Wednesday and Thursday, January 21 and 22, 
Memphis expects to make this meeting a notable one 
in the history of the organization, and to this end the 
lumbermen of Memphis are preparing to give the vis 
itors a royal good time, in addition to the more mate 
rial advantages to their business always gained by at 
tendance on these conventions. Memphis is not only a 
great hardwood center but in the Lumbermen’s Club 
it has one of the livest organizations in the hardwood 
industry, As an expression of their appreciation of 
the honor conterred in selecting Memphis as the place 
for the 1914 meeting, the Lumbermen’s Club recently 

adopted resolutions in which it is resolved that 
the Lumbermen's Club of 


wood Manufacturers’ 
their guests the most 


Hard 
States and 
that a 
entertain 


Memphis extend to the 
Association of the United 
hearty welcome to our city; 
committee of three be appointed to assist the 
ment committee of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion of the United States in every way possible and, fur- 
ther, that each member of our club be appointed a com- 
inittee of one to impress upon the producers and consum- 
ers of lumber the importance of attending this convention 
of lumbermen; and the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
pledges its codperation in assisting in every way to make 
this meeting a success. 

In addition to the hearty welcome fo be extended by 
Memphis lumbermen to the visiting hosts on January 
21-22, the Hardwood Association itself will have a de 
lightful entertainment feature as a part of the pro 
gram, which feature is now in the hands of a special 
committee, 

From the executive offices of the association an 
nouncement is made that an unusually large attend 
ance is expected at this convention. There will be 
several special cars out of Cincinnati, and Nashville, 
West Virginia and Chicago will also have speciak Pull 
mans. The Arkansas lumbermen will be present en 
masse, While Mississippi, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Alabama and Missouri will send large delegations. A 
special feature of the program that will be of vital in 
terest to the lumbermen will be discussions on the 
scientific treatment of lumber, which subject will be 
handled by a number of experts. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION. 
NORFOLK, VA., Jan. 5.—The monthly meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association will be held at Norfolk 
Thursday, January 22. It is expected that by that time 
financial and business conditions will have settled to 
au basis for the new year and a large attendance is 
expected. Secretary W. B. Roper is enthusiastic over 

the outlook for an unusually interesting meeting. 





WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 6.—Secretary Adolph Pfund, 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
expects that at least 500 retail lumbermen will attend 
the annual convention of the organization, which will 
be held in the Hotel Wisconsin February 17, 18 and 19. 
Secretary Pfund is rounding into shape an unusually 
interesting program. 

The officers of the Wisconsin organization inelude: 
President, Frank Bodden, of Horicon; treasurer, Albert 
Schaller, of Janesville; secretary, Adolph Pfund, of 
Milwaukee. 





INDIANA RETAILERS’ PROGRAM ABOUT 
COMPLETED. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan, 5.—Sons of lumbermen who 
are coming to the city to attend the annual convention 
ot the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana 
are to be entertained by the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. L. H. Griswold, a lumber broker, is on the 
committee arranging for the entertainment. An automo- 
bile ride and visits to E. C. Atkins & Co., the Indian- 
apolis News, the State capitol, city hall and Federal 
building, followed by luncheon at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, are being arranged. 

Secretary H. C. Scearce announces that the program 
is now practically complete for the annual meeting of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, to 
be held at Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, January 20 and 21, and members of the 
association are to be congratulated upon the excellent 
program that has been arranged. A. L. Porter, secre 
tary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Spokane, Wash., will speak on ‘‘ Three Great Words— 
Codperate, Codperate, Codperate.’’ An address will be 
delivered by Charles 8. Keith, president of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City. Hon. L, C. Boyle, 
of Kansas City, will address the convention on ‘‘ The 
Law and the Retailer.’’ W. V. Jennings, of Farmers- 
burg, Ind., will talk on ‘‘Local Clubs.’’  ‘‘ Practical 
Methods and Ideas for Retail Lumbermen,’’ will be 
diseussed by S. W. Barrik, Vincennes; J. W. Lamm, 
sutler; W. T. Spangler, Churubusco; J. 8. Sellemeyer, 
Decatur, and Charles E. Koster, Valparaiso. A repre- 
sentative of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, of 
Seattle, Wash., will be present and show moving pic- 
tures of the logging and milling operations in the 
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shingle and lumber industry on the western coast. On 
Tuesday night members and their ladies will be enter- 
tained at a theater party at Keith’s, 

An especially interesting feature of the convention 
will be the ‘‘Junior Day’’ program on Wednesday, 
January 21, when prize essays written by boys con- 
nected with the lumber industry are to be read. The 
rules of this contest are that the contestant must be 
under 21 years of age and the son of an Indiana retail 
lumberman, who may be either a yard owner, or man- 
ager, or the boy himself be employed in a yard. The 
essay must be written by the boy on one of the follow 
ing subjects: ‘‘The Retail Lumber Business as Seen 
hy a Boy;’’ ‘Wow a Boy Can Help His Father in 
Running a Yard;’? ‘‘What a Boy Can do for the 
Town;’? §*THow L Would Run a Retail Yard if IT Owned 
One.’? The prizes offered are $10, $5, $3 and $2. in 
gold. The Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce will 
act as host for the sons of lumbermen who attend 
‘Junior Day’’ and for that occasion has arranged a 
most attractive program, including a lunch at the 
Chamber of Commerce and an address by Mayor Joseph 
i, Bell, followed by a sightseeing tour taking in all 
the principal places of interest, closing with a call on 
Goy. S. M. Ralston at the State executive offices. 

A 17-day cruise to Panama and a 10-day tour through 
the yellow pine and cypress manufacturing districts are 
to follow the convention, those taking either of these 
tours leaving Indianapolis on Wednesday night, January 
21. The Panama visitors will sail from New Orleans 
on the steamer Atenas, of the United Fruit Company’s 
line. The rail tour is to be made on a special train 
and the tourists will be entertained by the lumbermen 
in the cities visited, especially at Memphis, New Orleans 
and Houston, where the lumbermen’s clubs will be 
hosts. A visit will be made to the plant of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company at Bogalusa, La., where a 
dinner will be served, and there will be a_ boat trip 
on the famous Bayou Teche in Louisiana as guests of 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Company. ‘The tourists 
will reach Kansas City on the return trip in time to 
attend the annual meeting of the Southwestern Lumber 
men’s Association. 


NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTERS’ PROGRAM. 


BALTIMORE, MbD., Jan. 7.—The program for the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
which will be held January 22 and 23 at the Hotel Sher- 
man, in Chicago, has practically been completed. A num, 
ber of important matters will come up for consideration, 
among them being the question of through bills of lading. 
Another matter to receive attention is that of the Liver- 
pool measurement. It will be recalled that the London 
measurement question gave rise to much discussion for 
some years, the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
finally sending a special committee to England to confer 
with the foreign buyers, though eventually nothing came 
of it. Last year the members of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association and other exporters were can 
vassed with regard to the problem, and as a result 
more than 70 percent of the association membership- en- 
tered into an agreement not to ship lumber except on 
the American measurement. At the time the London 
measurement received consideration conditions at Liver- 
pool appeared to be fairly satisfactory, but complaints 
similar to those directed against the practice of the Lon- 
don dock companies have emanated from Liverpool in 
recent months, and the issue has gained great pertinence. 
Action similar to that taken with regard to London is 
likely to follow. A number of other subjects will come 
up, but they have not yet been gotten in shape. In ad- 
dition to the general officers, four members of the board 
of directors will be elected, this body being practically 
continuous in that the entire board consists of twelve 
members, four being elected every year, so that a ma- 
jority always holds over. From Baltimore, Secretary 
J. MeD. Price and John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock 
& Co., are certain to attend the meeting, and it is be- 
lieved that the visitors will be freely entertained by the 
Chicago members. 

The managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange held its monthly meeting January 6 after- 
noon, but found only some routine business to dis- 
pose of. The new standing committees were an- 
nounced. President Ridgaway Merryman occupied the 
chair. 








LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 








COLUMBUS EXCHANGE ANNUAL. 

COLUMBUS, Onto, Jan. 6.—Officers were elected as fol 
lows by the Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange at 
the annual meeting January 5: B. M. Freeman, presi- 
dent; R. L. Watson, vice president ; W. H. Beckett, see 
ond vice president; George FF. Mooney, E. R. Clarridge, 
K. Elford, Albert Joyce and H. E, Kunzman, members 
ot the board of directors. 





A TALK ON INCOME TAX. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 7.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club devoted its meeting last week to a study of the 
income tax, an address on that subject by R. A. Me 
Dowell, a prominent attorney of Louisville, being fol 
lowed by a general discussion. The chief questions were 
those connected with the method of collecting the tax, 
including the much discussed matter of collection at the 
source. 

The offices of G. D. Crain, jr., secretary of the Louis 
ville Hardwood Club, have been moved from the Keller 
Building to the Starks Building, the latter being the 
newest and handsomest of Louisville’s skyscrapers. The 
new quarters are on the fourteenth floor. 





ELECTED PRESIDENT OF EXCHANGE. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan, 6.—Henry Otis, treasurer of the 
Detroit Lumber Company, was elected president of the 
Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, Wednesday. 
He sueceeds George H. Clippert. Mr. Otis is a mem 
ber of a number of Detroit organizations, among them 
being the Board of Commerce, the Detroit Athletic Club, 
the Detroit Commandery and the Shrine. He is a 
thirty-third degree M&son. For some time he has been 
a member of the ‘executive committee in charge of the 
transportation bureau of the Builders’ & Traders’ Ex 
change. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB’S FOURTH ANNIVERSARY. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 7.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held at 
the New Vendome Hotel last night and was one of 
the best and most enthusiastic meetings the club has 
had in a long time. It was its fourth anniversary. The 
members had their wives and sweethearts with them 
and several furniture manufacturers and their families 
were also present. The banquet was attended by about 
100 people. The menu cards were of bay poplar and 
were designed by Secretary George O. Worland. The 
details of the banquet were personally looked after by 
gen Lambers, manager of the New Vendome Hotel. The 
banquet was arranged by Secretary Worland, W. W. 
Halloran and Claude Maley, who are members of the 
entertainment committee. 

At the proper time President Daniel A. Wertz an 
nounced that owing to the fact that they had the ladies 
with them and that everybody wanted to dance the 
speechmaking of the evening was going to be eut short. 
He took time, however, to announce the names of. his 
standing committees for the year. They are as follows: 

Entertainment, W. W. Halloran, Claude Maley, George O. 
Worland; statistics, Bedna Young, D. B. MacLaren, Elmer 
ID. Luhring; rivers and rail, C. W. Talge, C. P. White, J. C. 
Greer; membership, J. C. Greer, Bedna Young, William 
Schmuhl ; finance, Claude Maley, Bedna Young, C. P. White, 


W. W. Halloran; publicity, Charles A. Wolflin, Joseph Walt- 
nan, jr., Paul W. Luhring; law and insurance, Fred W. 
Reitz, D. B. MacLaren and F. M. Cutsinger. 

The next meeting of the club will be held the second 
Tuesday night in February, at which time a business 
men’s luncheon will be served. 





CINCINNATI CLUB’S MONTHLY MEETING. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 5.—At the last monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club the entertainment com- 
mittee was requested to prepare a special entertainment 
for the January meeting and those who attended last 
night were highly entertained. The meeting was held at 
the unique ‘*German Village,’’ which was especially 
built for stag parties by the Wiedemann Brewing Com- 
pany, of Newport, Ky., just across the river. Sixty-five 
members sat down at 6:30 p.m. The feature of the 
entertainment was a cabaret show. 

Immediately after dinner was over President Hage- 
never called the meeting to order and after Secretary 
Bolser read the minutes of the previous meeting. Owing 
to the removal of general offices to the plant at Cona- 
sauga, Tenn., the resignation of the Conasauga Lumber 
Company was accepted with regrets. The Midland Lum- 
ber Company was reinstated to membership. 

An invitation from the Indiana Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion to its convention January 14 at Indianapolis, Ind., 
was received and many members will accept. 

The square deal policy of the club was again much in 
evidence. One case between two firms was settled and 
another referred to a special committee for a decision. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES MEET. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 6.—A meeting of the officers and 
standing committees of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s 
Club was held at the Missouri Athletic Club January 
6. Luncheon was served. Plans were developed for 
activities during the coming year. Each committee 
was well represented. 

The committee on membership is headed by F. J. 
Riefling, who is a hustler. These gentlemen are go- 
ing te double the membership of the club for 1914 
with the co-operation of other active members. R. J. 
Fine, chairman of the entertainment committee, has 
a hot pace ahead of him, following the footsteps of 
Julius Seidel. Mr. Fine is an aggressive worker of 
original ideas. The traffic committee is headed by 
T. C. Whitmarsh, who is an ex-president now. He has 
a strong committee composed of men thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the railroad business, as well as the lum- 
ber business. The publicity committee, headed by 
W. E. Barns, may be counted on to do the work ef- 
fectively and it goes without saying that the com- 
mittee on public affairs and legislation and the other 
committees will render good service and have intelli- 
gently outlined plans for the future. 

The club has provided for a statistician, whose duty 
it will be to compile all available statistics for pub- 
licity and club use. W. I. Biederman, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, has been 
appointed to that office. 

The club has under consideration the possibility of 
changing headquarters to the new Southern Hotel, 
which is being remodeled, refurnished and redecorated. 
The next regular meeting will be held January 13. 
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knowledge, as opposed 
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world of practical af- 
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Our knowledge of 
timber is practical; it 
has been applied; it is 
being applied steadily; 
it is 

Bear that fact in 
mind whether you de- 


sire to buy or to sell 
timber lands. 


Available for Your 
Use. 


All the information ga- 
thered by a far reaching, 
ambitious organization, all 
the knowledge the fruit of 
long experience, and all facil- 
ities we have created are at 
the service of our clients. - 


We serve you, not at a 
cost, but.to your profit. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 


Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 
Portland, Ore., 1107 Spalding Building 
Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 
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TIMBER LOANS 


Here is a business- 
record of significance 


For the past ten years this organization has devoted its entire time and 
attention to the making of loans on timber lands, being the originators and 
acknowledged authorities in this highly specialized field of finance. Follow- 
ing is a brief record covering these ten years: 

Number of loans made - - ce 
Number of issues matured and paid or called 
in prior to maturity ata premium - - - - - 13 


- = + 6 


Capital and surplus of companies bonded - $180,738,495.36 
Total amount of bonds issued - - - - 76,930,500.00 
Amounts of bonds retired - - - - -  21.062.500.00 


Acreage of timber lands bonded - - - - 4,629,758.26 acres 
Total timber security - - - - - - 67,457,924,523 feet 
There has not occurred a single instance of loss or default in the payment 
of principal or interest on any of these bonds—an evidence of our thorough 
understanding of this highly specialized field of finance. 
We should be glad to advise with you if you are considering the matter of 
bonding your timber or if you are desirous of informing yourself regarding the 


opportunities for safe investment in this field of steadily increasing security. 


Cuark L. Poore & Go. 


Bank Floor, Westminster Bldg., 755-756 Mills Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


- Dearborn National Bal | 


Chicago, Illinois 





United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 700,000 
Deposits - - 31,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL 


NELSON N. LAMPERT 


Vice-Prest. HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


WM. W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier. H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


\ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets a 








Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings, 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Systems 


By a corps of experienced 
lumber accountants. Ac- 
curate, intelligent work at 
reasonable cost. For par- 
ticulars address, 


The Michigan Trust Company 


Public Accounting Department 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 








HARDWOOD GRADING RULES DISCUSSED. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 6.—The Northwestern Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association held its first monthly 
meeting of 1914 today at the Minneapolis Commercial 
Club, and opened its series of discussions on the hard 
wood grading rules. T. T. Jones, of the Webster Lumber 
Company, talked on the general subject of hardwood 
inspection, reviewing the standard defects. The meet 
ings will be continued and will be held on the first 
Tuesday of each month, the West Hotel to be the meet 
ing place next month. 





STILL WITH FOREST SERVICE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 2.—O. P. M. Goss, engineer in 
charge of Government timber tests at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that the statement that recently appeared in these col 
umns to the effect that he has been engaged by the 
Pacific Coast Creosoting Companies’ Association and the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to take 
charge of their work in behalf of creosoted wood prod 
ucts is not correct. He is still connected with the 
Forest Service. 





LUMBER EXHIBIT AT SOUTHWESTERN 
ANNUAL. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 6.—The lumber exhibit in 
connection with the annual convention of the South 
western Lumbermen’s Association here January 28 to 
30 will be the biggest exhibition of building products 
as to number of exhibits and variety ever shown in the 
West and probably the largest event of its kind ever 
given in this country. More than a hundred exhibitors 
already have arranged for space and all the arena floor 
of the gigantic convention hall has been engaged for the 
show. There is still available in the boxes, but 
Secretary Harry Gorsuch, who, by the way, is busier 
than a onehanded paper hanger with the hives, making 
arrangements for the convention, is receiving many appli 
cations for the box space as well. 

The biggest feature of the show will be 
hibit, of course, for the interest in 
very greatly the last year. 
silos will be displayed. 


Space 


the silo ex 
has increased 
No fewer than ten types of 


silos 





LOGGING CONDITIONS ON THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 3.—E. S. Collins, vice president, 
presided at the regular monthly meeting of the Columbia 
River Loggers’ Association held here today, owing to 
an indisposition of President H. C. Clair. 

Indications are that demand for logs will be stronger 
the coming spring than it has been for some time. An 


improvement is said to be noticed already and the 
supply of logs in the water is no more than will be 
needed to fill wants before the camps shall have re 


sumed operation after the holiday shutdown. Only two 
or three camps are in operation on the lower Columbia 
River and it will be from thirty to sixty days before 
most of those that closed before the holidays will resume 
activities A canvass of the situation shows that while 
there are logs in the water available for immediate use 
the supply will not be too large for demand until 
operations in a big way are resumed. In fact, prospects 
point to a shortage even at the present rate of con 
sumption, with many of the mills idle at least part 
of the time. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD BUREAU ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 

MEMPHIS TENN., Jan. 7.—At the annual election of 
the Southern Hardwood Bureau all of the old officers 
and directors were chosen for another year as follows: 

President—-George D. Burgess. 

First Vice President—-Walker Wellford. 

Second Vice President-——C. D. Hendrickson. 

Secretary-Manager—J. H. Townshend. 

Directors for One Year——-S. C. Major, W. S. 
Green, James E. Starke. 

Directors for Two Years—ID. D. Nellis, C. 
Ransom, F. F. Fee, W. B. Morgan. 

Directors for Three Years—L. FE. 
Frank May, John W. McClure, S. M. 


Darnell, C. M. 
B. Dudley, W. A. 


Brown, O. M. 
Nickey. 


Krebs, 


Due to the recent death of John Dwyer, traffic man 
ager of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, only four 
directors for one year were chosen. His successor will 
be elected by the board of managers at the first meet- 
ing following reorganization, January 13. John W. 
McClure will serve the bureau as treasurer again in 
1914, 

The annual meeting of the bureau was held at the 
New Chisca Hotel today, with about seventy-five mem 
bers present. A delightful luncheon was served and re- 
ports were submitted by President Burgess, Treasurer 
McClure and Manager Townshend, In his report Presi 
dent Burgess discussed briefly the following subjects: 

Complaints—Fourteen were filed before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, seven of which had been heard up to 
January 1, six being decided in the Bureau’s favor. The 
“Anderson-Tully Complaint” dealt with issuance of through 
bills of lading on lumber from points west of the west bank 
of the Mississippi River. Before the case was finished the 
railroads agreed to issue instructions that through bills of 
lading on forest products would be issued. 

Through Bills of Lading Legislation—Upon the suggestion 
of the board of governors Congressman D. K. McKellar has 
introduced in Congress H. R. Bill 9771, which is almost cer- 
tain of passage and which will make it compulsory upon the 
railroads to issue shippers through bills of lading after goods 
are duly booked with bona fide steamship lines. This law 
will end for all time troubles in regard to through bills of 
lading. im : mie 

Advances from Arkansas and Louisiana Points—This case 


was fought vigorously and successfully and will 
lumbermen of Arkansas many thousands of dollars. 

Advances to Minnesota Points—<Although the bureau has 
only three members in this territory, an active fight was 
begun, resulting in the railroads withdrawing the tariffs they 
had filed. 


save the 


Other subjects covered in the president ’s report were 
‘* Discrimination in Ocean Rates,’’ the bureau having 
applied for a reduction in rates to Galveston, Tex., to 
equalize with the rates given to that port from terri 
tory north and east of Memphis; ‘* Five Per Cent Ad 
vance in Freight Rates,’’ the bureau having asked for 
2a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
before this advance is authorized; and the benefits 
secured by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau. 

The reports of Treasurer McClure showed the finances 
in healthy condition, notwithstanding heavy expenses 
incurred during the year. 

The report of Manager Townshend dealt at length 
with the various matters coming before the bureau 
during the year and showed conclusively that the or 
ganization had been the means of saving thousands of 
dollars to its members and effecting needed reforms 
in the matter of lower freight rates, through bills of 
lading and milling in transit privileges. 

One of the big victories recorded by Mr. Townshend 
Was securing transit arrangements by which logs could 
be shipped in and lumber shipped out without regard to 
the character of either. The old method provided that, 
in order to the refund, gum lumber had to be 
shipped out where gum logs were shipped in. Now, even 
it the logs are gum, the lumber can be anything that 
the manufacturer or wholesaler wishes. This arrange 
ment is effective with all the roads at Memphis except 
the Louisville & Nashville and steps are shortly to be 
taken to bring that road into line. 

In the discussions had during the meeting particular 


secure 


efforts were made to impress upon the out of town 
members that the bureau is not a local organization, 
and that it is just as much concerned with protecting 
the interests of its members 


away 
those who reside in the city. 


from Memphis as 
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PUBLICITY SOCIETY WILL BE ABANDONED. 

The secretary of the Yellow Pine Pul licity Society, 
recently organized for the purpose of collecting and 
distributing information as to actual prices made, an 
nounced this week that in view of the recognition by 
the supreme court of Missouri of the legality of pub- 
lishing a price current based on actual prices that the 
publicity society will be abandoned and the work in 
al probability taken over by the Yellow Pine Man 
ufacturers’ Association, decision on that point being 
referred to the annual meeting in New Orleans next 
month. The secretary advises the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that the subscriptions to the publicity society will 
he cancelled and the money already paid returned. 
While it seemed desirable at the time of the organiza 
tion of the society to put the compilation and distri 
bution of price information in the hands of a separate 
organization, the supreme court decision in 
the ouster make such work proper for 
the general yellow pine association, and by making the 
change noted vellow pine organization will be 
fied and made more efticient. 


Missouri 


Case 


seems to 


simpli 





ABOUT THE ‘‘LUMBER TRUST.’’ 

One of the lumber manufacturers’ associations that 
is advertising its products in different mediums, re 
ceived the following letter from a prospective builder: 

Having seen your advertisement about your popular, low 
priced building material, will you please send me your lit- 
erature on tne subject? Do you sell lumber to consumers, 
or do you belong to the lumber trust? In other words. 
can you sell me a bill of lumber for a barn any cheaper than 
the lumber yards at my door?” 





In reply to the inquiry, the secretary of the associa 
tion wrote the following letter: 

In response to your letter of 
in forwarding to you, under 
on our products, which I 

No lumber or building 
through this office. 


recent date I take pleasure 
separate cover, our literature 
am certain you will find helpful. 
material of any kind is sold 
Neither do we belong to what you 


call the lumber trust. I have known something of the 
lumber business for a good many years, and have yet to lo 
cate this mysterious “trust.” Some of the members of 
this association sell lumber direct to individual builders. 


Most of them, however, prefer to sell to regular customers 
among established dealers because it is much easier and 
simpler for them to market their products in this fashion. 
You would quickly realize this if you had the selling of 
the cut of a sawmill. 

A list of the members of this association is inclosed. All 
of them have lumber for sale. In your local dealer 
does not carry the stock you want please give him the list 
and ask him to order the stock for you. He can get it for 
you as cheaply as it can be obtained anywhere. 


case 





FOR DISTRIBUTION AMONG MEMBERS. 

PiT?TsBURGH, Pa., Jan. 6.—The board of directors of 
the Pennsylvania Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has prepared an unusually interesting card for distribu 
tion among the members, which shows a fine hali-tone 
cut of a meeting of that body in the board room in 
the Fulton Building. On the border of the ecard is in- 
scribed the subject of the meeting and reminding mem 
bers of the coming annual and the dates. The members 
and officers of the board are enthusiastic over the out 
look for the coming convention. 

An interesting bit of information in connection with 
this organization sifted through last week concerning 
preliminary plans that are being considered for the 
organizing of a statistical bureau or department of the 
association, which would keep a more complete record 
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of the lumber trade in Pennsylvania. The fact that no 
records of the lumber business are available beyond a 
veneral estimate of volume, the matter has been the 
ause of much inquiry and the need of this bureau, 
which would, of course, cover other duties as well, has 
iecome strongly impressed on many members of the 
issociation, 





ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ELECTION. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7.—F. H. Smith was reélected 
o head the Lumbermen’s Exchange during the present 
ear and H. A. Boeckeler was elected to the vice presi- 
lency yesterday afternoon. The directors elected were 
i). H. Luehrmann, Thomas E. Youngblood, W. R. Ander- 
on, Thomas E, Powe, W. W. Milne and Franz Wald- 
stein. The arbitration committee chosen was J. A. 
ilemphill, J. L. Benas, E. W. Blumer, L. M. Borgess 
and David O’Neil. 





PHILADELPHIANS’ ANNUAL SHOW. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 3.—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
hange of Philadelphia followed an established rule yes 
terday by ending the year in the banishment of business 
iid care-free enjoyment of a few hours of fun, feast- 
ing and fellowship. The end-of-the-year meeting is a 
set-together affair, under the management of ‘‘ Genial 
George’? Howes and his companions on the office and 
entertainment committee; namely, George Rodgman, 
Paul P. Pearson, J. Edwards Smith and W. H. Wyatt. 

At noon, the crowd (127 people) gathered in Griffith 
Hall, where an excellent luncheon was served, the guests 
intermingling in a way to obliterate the little frictions 
of the last year and to start the new one with resolu- 
tions of friendliness and better business relations, Prin- 
cipals, office men, salesmen who are seldom seen in town, 
lookkeepers, visitors and reporters rubbed elbows and 
wished each other all kinds of good things for the next 
twelve months. After luncheon an entertainment 
provided, 


was 





WESTERN CAROLINA ASSOCIATION SELECTS 


SECRETARY. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 5.—Preparing for a continua 
tion of the battle for better freight rates in western 
North Carolina, the Western Carolina Lumber & Tim 
ber Association has elected M. R. Beaman, a well known 
rate expert, as secretary and traffic manager, with head- 
quarters in Asheville. Mr. Beaman will advise all mem- 
hers of the association in regard to any rate questions 
that may arise and will maintain a library of rate in- 
formation for the benefit of the members. 

Less than one year old, having been organized July 
4, 1913, the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Asso 
ciation represents a total capital of over $20,000,000. 
Its members cut over 250,000,000 feet of lumber last 
vear. The association has been a leading factor ever 
since its organization in the fight for better freight rates 
for this section and has been a powerful factor in ob 
taining such concessions as have been granted by the 
railroads, 

Mr. Beaman has had years of experience in his line, 
having conducted a rate bureau at Washington, D. C., 
previous to accepting his present position. His employ 
ment marks another forward step for the lumbermen 
of western North Carolina and puts the association on 
a par with any in the country. Out of the store of 
knowledge gathered in his many years of experience 
Mr. Beaman is able to advise a member of the associa- 
tion at onee whether a freight rate is just or unjust, 
and his decisions will be accurate. In addition to this, 
Mr. Beaman will keep posted on the latest court and 
Interstate Commerce decisions, so that western North 
Carolina shippers will always be posted. 

The election of Mr. Beaman ends a long search for a 
competent man. From the time of the organization of 
the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association its 
officers and members have been seeking for a competent 
man to assume the duties of secretary and traffic man- 
ager. Mr. Beaman prepared data for the fight for rates 
made at Raleigh and later assisted the association in the 
fight on the Southern recently made at Washington, in 
which rate discrimination is alleged against the South- 
ern. His suecess in compiling facts in both cases led 
to his selection, and President W. O. Riddick declared 
yesterday that he was the best man in the country that 
could be secured. 

Mr. Beaman will assume his new duties January 15. 





NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
GATES APPOINTED. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held this 
week, delegates to the annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America were ap- 
pointed, Those who will represent the association at the 
Washington convention next month are Robert H. Down- 
man, of New Orleans, La.; Horton Corwin, jr., of Eden- 
ton, N. C., and J. N. Teal, of Portland, Ore. Two more 
delegates will be appointed later. The board of gov- 
ernors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
«ation will meet in Chicago January 28. 


DELE- 


PAAR eee 


Sratistics of wood exports from Vera Cruz to United 
States show some influence of political disturbances, 
hut this influence will undoubtedly be more marked 

the figures for 1913. The exports of cedar boards 
‘or 1912 amounted to $3,883 as compared with $7,602 
ior 1911, These were purchased by two firms and sent 
chiefly to Cineinnati for cigar box manufacture. Of 
cedar in the log, $16,344 worth was sent as compared 
“ith $14,126 in the previous year, *Exports of ma- 
hogany inereased from $6,447 in 1911 to $14,755 in 1912. 


A MILLION-DOLLAR GIFT. 





Prominent Kansas City Lumberman Adds to List of 
Benefactions—Five Million More Needed. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 5.—R. A. Long, president of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, celebrated New Year’s 
by adding $1,000,000 to his already long list of gifts 
to church and philanthropic work. His latest gift 
is to the Men and Millions Movement of the Christian 
Church, through which church Mr. Long has made 
most of his gifts for the betterment of the human race. 
It is to be used both for mission work and for the sup- 
port of the denominational schools of that sect. 

The announcement of the gift came from A. EF. Corey, 
secretary of the Men and Millions Movement of the 
Christian Church at a meeting of the Student Volunteer 
gathering, a national meeting now being held in Kansas 
City. Mr. Corey explained that he came to America 
from China last fall with the hope of raising $2,500,000 
for church mission work. He went to Mr. Long and the 
lumberman suggested that the fund should go to the 
church schools as well and in view of that Mr. Long 
believed that the goal should be set at $6,000,000. On 
that condition he promised a million. Since that Mr. 
Corey has raised a million. My. Long’s gift is condi- 
tional on the entire $6,000,000 being raised by January 
1, 1917, and Mr. Corey is certain that can be accom- 
plished. 

Of the gift Mr. Long said: ‘‘I have never made an 
investment which, to my mind, promised such great re- 
sults and out of which I am expecting so much happiness 
as from this one and I am exceedingly happy in the 
thought that my family join me heartily in my expecta- 
tion.’’ ; 

The total of Mr, Long’s church and philanthropic 
gifts now has reached virtually $2,000,000. That figure 
does not include, however, many miscellaneous gifts that 
would bring it up much higher were they kept track of, 
but Mr. Long does not make a business of announcing 
his gifts and so many of them never are known except 
to the giver and receiver. Here is a list of the larger 
ones that have been made public: 

To Christian Church missions and colleges...... $1,000,000 
To Christian Church Hospital in Kansas City 400,000 
For the Christian Evangelist 179,000 


For the addition to the Independence Boulevard 

CRP IBUIAEY OC HMEOR id oc iets ars enter Ss oes avin bce 160,000 
For the original building for the Independence 
_, Boulevard Christian Church ................ 70,000 
fo the Christian Bible College, Columbia, Mo.... 50,000 
To the Christian College, Lexington, Ky........ 30,000 





To Bethany College, West Virginia....".. 


gt hy 50,000 
lo the Divinity House, University of Chics 


15,000 


WO CORTISUIOM: “IMINSIONG © 5.5/6 co ss de 3.s bob ccc sews 7,500 
To Bible school in the Philippines.............. 5,000 
FO -@ Bible SCHOOL IN FANS. 6c oo 5c si0encdsv-e ene an 5,000 
To Christian missions in Missouri.............. 5,000 
To a Christian hospital in the Philippines...... 7,000 

OC OLsoi'a's soe ict sree 'a(0p Wis aie Miw kia Maik aloebiae macs eee 


It is proposed to divide the $6,000,000 fund as follows: 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa............. $500,000 








Transylvania College, Lexington, AS ua ots h winters 350,000 
Texas Christian College, Fort Worth............. 350,000 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio............c000e0e. 300,000 
Butler College, Indianapolis..............sccc0e6 300,000 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va............... 300,000 
Mareka. Collewe, TWiOIs. 2.3... o.d.cies sa. esre-e sce es 275,000 
Phillips Academy, Wnid, Okla............0cecee 275,000 
Comer College, Lincoln, Neb... .....csiccesesces 225,000 
Canton College, Canton, Miss...................+ 225,000 
DEMOS | MSTA CHENG, (os io<ci card's a'cais oie cid oarsiae Soren 350,000 
To church boards and societies: 
Foreign Christian Mission Society............... 600,000 
American Christian Mission Society.............. 600,000 
Christian Women's Board of Missions............ 600,000 
Special for mission work in Russia.............. 100,000 
Christian Church Extension Society.............. 200,000 
Christian ministerial relief. .....00006..0 066s cc cacecs 200,000 
Orphanages and homes for the aged.............. 200,000 





PREPARING FOR CANAL TRADE. 


WAUNA, ORE., Jan. 3.—The plant of the Crossett 
Western Lumber Company here resumed operation again 
the first of December, after being shut down since late 
August. During that period extensive changes and 
additions were made. A resaw, slasher, large sizer, and 
additional edger were added to the sawmill, with other 
changes in the mill building to accomodate the new 
arrangement, giving a ten-hour daily capacity of 200,000 
feet. The planing mill has been enlarged and dry kiln 
facilities have been added. The additional equipment 
is operated by a second pair of 600-horsepower vertical 
water tube boilers, and a large pair of vertical engines. 

These changes were made in expectation of the Pan- 
ama Canal trade for tidewater mills of the Northwest. 
The Wauna plant, only 25 miles up the Columbia River, 
is well located for this and general export trade. Its 
dock facilities were enlarged to ample capacity last 
spring, and the property includes over a mile of water 
front on the main channel of the river, with no water of 
less than 32 feet in depth. 

The Crossett Western Lumber Company is controlled 
by the Crossett, Watzek and Gates interests with long 
established manufacturing plants in southern yellow pine. 
It owns the Big Creek Logging Company, which supplies 
timber for the western mill at Knappa, Ore. The stand 
there runs principally to choice yellow fir and hemlock, 
both of which the mill makes a specialty of in manu- 
facture. 

Wauna is entirely owned by the lumber company 
and has been built during this year. The employees’ 
houses are of substantial construction, plastered, electric 
lighted, and equipped with baths and modern plumbing. 
The town streets are paved and underlaid with sewerage 
and filtered drinking water systems. The company 
operates a hotel and school. Everything in the town, 
as well as the mill, gives the appearance of permanency 
and progress in building. 


TIMBER LOANS 


ON 








High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 











This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Our booklet, ‘‘The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan 
of Financing Lumber and 
Timber Companies’’, will 
be furnished upon request. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Commercial Nat’] Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, SEATTLE OFFICE, 
1107 American Bank Bldg. 
E. T. CLARK, Representative, 
Washington and British Columbia. 


405 Concord Bldg. 


WELLS GILBERT, Representative. 
Oregon and California. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


We report on timber, agricultural 
and grazing resources. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 


Harriman National Bank Bldg... NEW YORK 


H. M. Spain 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TIMBER CRUISER | 


Timber Estimates, Forest Surveys and Maps 


Work undertaken in all parts of the United 
States, Canada and the West Indies. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, 


56 Worth St. NEW YORK 
—o) 
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Forest Engineer 

















““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 
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Loans on 


AUXUUEKUAAKAAAAI ILIA) 


For Long Periods of Time in 


Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operateanumberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 








140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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Timber Lands 


LYON, GARY & CO. 
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We inbite correspondence with 
Lumbermen wanting Loans on 


Timber Lands. 
C. H. MOORE & CO, 


New York Life Bldg, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We are in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. We would be glad to 
| get into touch with your needs. 


BANKERS 
809 - 812 Westminster Building, 
Monroe and Dearborn Sts., 











Loans on Timber 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


CHICAGO 
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The American- Credit 
Indemnity Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $8,400,000.00. 


3702 Broadway, Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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TIMBER 


W. P. Ketcham 


1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


INVESTMENTS 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. ‘ 





AMONG THE SALESMEN 








A SALESMAN IN THE CENTRAL WEST. 

Many lumber salesmen in the Southwest will readily 
identity the accompanying halt-tone as depicting J. C. 
Lackey, of Kansas City, Me., who represents the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Company, ot Spokane, Wash., in 
northern Missouri, southwestern Iowa, southeastern Ne 
braska and northwestern Kansas, 

Mr. Lackey, like many other experienced lumber sales- 
men, began at the bottom of the ladder, his first expe 
rience being as tally counter and dating back to 1901. 
In 1908 and a part of 1909 he was in the employ of the 
Associated Lumber Company in New York, New Haven 
and Boston in the capacity of cypress cargo inspector. 
His work consisted mostly of inspecting lumber fpr ex 
port. Late in 1909 he transferred his activities to the 





J. C. LACKEY, OF KANSAS CITY, MO. ; 
Representative of the Craig Mountain Lumber Company. 


Tonopah & Verdi Lumber Company, Verdi, Ney., in the 
capacity of eastern representative, and left that company 
two years later to go with the Burton-Cotton Lumber 
Company, of Salt Lake City. He began with the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Company, of Spokane, Wash., in July, 
1912, and this company’s product has been successfully 
introduced in Mr. Lackey’s section largely through his 
persistent efforts. 





SALESMEN ENJOY TRIP. 

The forty salesmen of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, who went on a trip to the company’s Louisiana 
mills last week, returned to Kansas City January 5. 
They were at the mills eight days and the time was 
spent in a careful study of the manufacturing end of 
the business. Experts in every line made speeches 
and demonstrated the whole workings. It was the 
most successful trip of the kind ever made by the 
company’s salesmen. They were accompanied by 
M. B. Nelson, general sales manager, and W. M. 
Beebe, sales manager of the southern pine department. 
The party included all the traveling 
ployed by the company. 


salesmen em- 





UNION ASSOCIATION SALESMEN’S ANNUAL. 

That the annual banquet of the Union Association of 
Lumber Salesmen, to be given at the New Gibson Hotel 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Tuesday night, February 3, is 
going to be the best and most largely attended of any 
affair of the kind ever given by the association is fore 
casted in the large number of acceptances already re 
ceived and in the excellent program that has been pre 
pared, an outline of which has been sent to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by Secretary J. P. Bartelle. With S. B. 
Stansbery, of Cincinnati, officiating as toastma’ster, the 
following toasts will be responded to: 

“The Ideal Salesman, from a Sales 


Manager's Point of 





View" -Al G. Flournoy, sales manager the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Company. 
“If 1 Were a 
field, Ohio. 
“Openings” 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 
“Good Fellowship’ —W. E. 
“General Jolly’-—O. IL. 
Ohio Association of Retail 


Sales Manager’—Laban Hf. Murray, Spring 


Charles I. tarnett, Collier-Barnett Com 
Ford, 
sachtel, 
Lumber 


Manstield, 


Canton, 
Dealers, 


Ohio. 
Ohio, president 

To add to the enjoyment of those attending the ban 
quet, the committee has engaged the famous ‘* Pork Cho), 
Quartet’? for a session of ‘* music, mirth and song,’? so 


there will not be a dull moment during the festivities 
a 

A. D. Wilder, formerly with the Warren Lumix 

Company, and well known as a progressive lumix 


salesman, has recently accepted a position with the 
Putnam Lumber Company, of Cleveland 
represent the latter throughout the 
the State. 


SHINGLE PACKING REGULATED. 


NEW Jan. 6.—February 1 the following regu 
lation effective in New York State regardin 
the sale of shingles: 4g ; 

Wooden shall be sold) by numerieal count 
Kor the purpose of representation random width shingle 
When packed in regulation frames 20 inehes in widt} 
and when packed 25 courses at each end, 4 such bundles 
shall constitute a thousand, and when packed 20 course 
ail each end, 5 such bundles shall constitute a thousand 
Openings in bundles shall not average more than 1! 
inches to the course. A variation of one inch in lengt} 
shall be allowed in 10 percent of the shingles in 
bundle. Marking inay be done on the bundle or 


, Ohio, and wil 


eastern section 





YorK, 


becomes 


shingles 


else : 

representation made on a sales slip, ticket or tag accon 

. & “i 
panying the bundle. 

This has caused considerable inquiry among the whole 


sale and retail 


trade, but considering a ruling whic! 
has been made by the department of weights and meas 
ures for the State of New York, most manufacturers ar 
preparing to stencil their shingles so that they will bx 
sold in New York State according to exact contents 


aT 
provided by law. 





THE “EUREKA” FIRE MONITOR. 
The ‘* Eureka’’ 


fire monitors being put on the market 
by Joshua Hendy 


Iron Works, of San Francisco, Cal. 
are a modified pattern of the hydraulic monitor or giant 


especially adapted for rapidly supplying a volume of 


water under pressure for quenching fire. During the 
last thirty years the name ‘‘Hendy’’ on a hydraulic 
monitor has stood for the best. After the disastrous 


fire in April, 1906, which destroyed the entire plant of 
the Joshua Hendy Iron Works in San Francisco, a new 
one was contemplated and the question of 
an adequate fire protection was paramount. 

The hydraulic nozzle or monitor illustrated herewith 
was then designed, tested, modified and adopted in con 
nection with a pumping system for a greater pressure 
as an auxiliary. A nozzle of 1% 4 inches in diameter 
will throw a about feet horizontally and 
140 feet vertically and deliver 500 gallons of water a 
minute. A boy can easily handle such a stream 
direct it with a ‘*‘ Eureka’’ monitor, while a 
inches in diameter would require four men to resist the 
back pressure and direct the stream. The monitors are 
ready for instant use and do not require the care and 
attention of rubber, canvas, or leather hose. 

These monitors may be placed in the interior of mills 
or other buildings and are more effective and less ex- 
pensive to install and maintain than many other fire 
extinguishing devices, ; 


securing 


stream 220 
and 
hose of 3 


They are always ready for in 
stant use, are impervious to action of the elements, are 
constantly on duty with powerful results and 1 
small cost can not but appeal to those interested. The 
following letter from a well known Jumber manufac 
of the north Pacifie coast, the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, Wash., is an 
example of the kind of letters received by the Joshua 


their 


turing concern 





pit 
ye 
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Hendy Iron Works, telling of the entire satisfaction 
given by the ‘‘ Eureka’? fire 
monitor: 
COSMOPOLIS, WASH. 


Joshua Hendy Tron Works, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen : 
refer 
fire 


Answering yours’ in 
ence to the “Eureka” 
monitors purchased from you 
some few years ago, we ar 
very glad to be able to advis 
you that we are entirely satis 
fied with these monitors. We 
consider them a good protec 
tion to our plant. Some two 
years ago we had a_ serious 
fire in our box factory. 

At the time a slight wind 
was blowing directly on to oul 
lumber sheds which were con 


nected with our dry kilns. 
One of the monitors was 
located so that we could 


throw a stream of water into 
the sparks that were blowins 
on the storage sheds, which 
assisted greatly in  keepins 
the fire from spreading. 








THE “EUREKA” FIRE MONITOR IN ACTION, 


Yours truly, 
HarBor COMMERCIAI 


GRAYS 
; [ Advertisement. | 


Co. 
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Open for Experiences, 
Ideas, Questions 
and Opinions 





QUERY AND COMMENT “wits: 








Wants Retail Planing Mill Discussion. 

We would like to see some discussion through the LuM- 
BERMAN Of the best and most up-to-date method of planning 
and equipping a planing mill. 

We are located in a city of 25,000 population in which 
business is cqual to or above the average Our planing 
mill equipment needs remodeling and we are planning to 
remove to a more advantageous location. 

In erecting the new plant we would want to equip it to 
take care of only the necessary work there would be to do 
in a city of this size. We would want to buy all the stock 
millwork made, 

We would like some discussion among practical men ex 
perienced along this line of manufacturing, setting forth 
the equipment necessary—the arrangement of the plant 
the method of management-—-the cost of making up various 
articles in a mill of this kind; also a method of arriving 
at the various costs without involving an amount of cler- 
ical work cn the part of the millmen that would be burden- 
some, 

Also would like to hear the opinion of experienced men 
in this line as to whether this jine of manufacturing is 
profitable; and if not, how can it be taken out of the busi 
ness to advantage. 

You will understand that our prime object is the buying 
and selling of building materials; but we have always 
found it necessary to make a certain amount of odd mill- 
work here, and we do not believe the planing mill has been 
paying. As we now have an opportunity we would like to 
climinate all unnecessary equipment and unnecessary over 
head expense, and if possible make this part of the work 
profitable instead of a drain on the rest of the business. 

We believe a thorough discussion of the planing mill 
would be profitable to all engaged in this business, and 
would like to see the subject gone into thoroughly by 
parties who have made it a success. The subject of costs 
should have a thorough discussion, and an average cost ot 
different articles manufactured should be given and com- 
pared. 

We have also asked O. Hl. Bachtel, of the Ohio Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, to have some discussion of 
this at the next convention. We trust you will be able 
to interest someone in a discussion of ‘this kind. Tue H. 
LeEEt LUMBER COMPANY, Portsmouth, Ohio. 








| The above letter emphasizes a need to which our 
tention has several times been called. Some time ago 
we had an inquiry from a large Michigan concern along 
almost identical lines, which was published in this de 
partment and discussion invited but no one responded, 
Apparently the people who have the best planned 
planing mills are too busy operating them to give others 
the benefit of their experience. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like very much to 
secure some blueprint floor plans and information re 
garding equipment ete. of those retail planing mills 
which, in the judgment of their owners, are just about 
right. Why do not some of the people who are respond 
ing to the Retail Methods’ Contest submit some prac 
tical ideas along this line and thus stand a good show 
of winning one of the monthly prizes?) A good planing 
mill work order and cost system would also be likely to 
hit the mark.—EDIrTonr. | 





Feeding Values of Frozen Ensilage. 


At one of our yards we have a bunch of farmers who are 
inclined to say that it does not hurt ensilage to be frozen; 
the contraversy arising from the building of cement silos as 
compared with lumber. 

We are under the impression that you can give us full 
information along this line and if you will write us a let 
ter covering the matter and telling whether frozen ensilage 
is gocd or not and, if not, what the condition is and what 
effect it will have on stock, I have no doubt we can use 
it to advantage at the yard and, perhaps, turn the tide 
from cement to wood silos. 


| This inquiry comes from the president of a lineyard 
company in Missouri. <A bulletin on silos issued by a 
cement company has the following to say on this subject: 

The subject of frozen silage has attracted considerable 
attention, more perhaps than its just due. The fact has 
been pretty well established that freezing is an inconven- 
ience rather than a real detriment. Silage which has been 
frozen has to be handled an extra time, being either pitched 
to the center of the silo with the warmer silage, or removed 
to the barn to thaw. In either case, only enough of the 
frozen silage is thawed out each time to supply the next 
feeding. Silage keeps indefinitely while frozen, and instances 
are noted where it has not spoiled after thawing, when left 
packed in the silo. 

After thoroughly thawing out, silage which has been 
frozen is equally nutritious as before freezing, and the eat- 
tle eat it with as great relish. Silage in the frozen condi- 
tion is liable to produce harmful effects, and should never 
be fed. “All careful stockmen heat their drinking water,” 
says Wisconsin Bulletin No. 125, “but it is a much more 
serious matter to feed a cow 40 pounds of silage at 32 de 
grees than to give her 20 to 30 pounds of ice water.” 


The detriment from the freezing of silage appears to 
he here somewhat minimized. Bulletin No. 100 of the 
lowa State College Experiment Station has the follow- 
ing to say on this subject: 


It is desirable to prevent the freezing of silage in the silo 
during cold weather as far as possible and the silo of a 
construction to prevent freezing to the largest degree is the 
preferable one, other things being equal. It is difficult to 
make a comparison between the merits of the various types 
of silos in this respect owing to the inability to find them 
under like conditions. Freezing of silage is due to loss of 
heat; first. through the silo wall; and second, to the air 
in contact with the feeding surface. The first loss may be 
reduced by using a non-conducting wall in the silo and the 
second by preventing the cireulation of air above the silage 
in the silo. 

The freezing of silage does not necessarily mean a_ loss, 
as it may be thawed out and made fit for feeding and when 
properly attended to need not rot or mold. The frozen 
silage may be often thawed by mixing with the warm silage 
at the center of the silo. It is generally considered dan- 
xerous to feed frozen silage. 


Bulletin No. 255 of the Michigan State Agricultural 
College Experiment Station gives the following as one 
of the requirements of a good silo: 

The walls should be sufficiently nonconducting (‘warm’) 
to prevent extensive freezing of the outer portions of the 
ensilage in cold weather. Such portions as adhere to the 
walls by freezing are likely to spoil if they thaw out slowly. 

As a matter of fact frozen ensilage compares very 
closely with the freezing of meat or vegetables for cold 
storage preservation. These various edibles will keep 


perfectly for a long time as long as they remain frozen 
and to a certain extent their food value and their palat- 
ability remain unaffected provided they are promptly 
consumed after having been thawed out. In no ease, 
however, does frozen food of any sort keep well when 
thawed; it spoils very quickly and this applies also to 
ensilage. Those of our readers who have had any expe 
rience with frozen sauer kraut will have the proper idea 
of this subject, as the ensilage is prepared by the same 
sort of fermentive process which cabbage goes through 
in preparing the favorite German dish. 

As to the advantages of wood over cement construe- 
tion, however, there is another consideration which is 
forcibly stated by James Dorsey, a farmer and dairy 
man at Gilberts, Jl, in Moard’s Dairyman of February 
5, 1909. He states that he has two cement silos and 
one stave silo and regarding them says as follows: 

I find no objection to the stave silos, but do find that in 
comparison with the other types of silos mentioned the 
silage keeps perfectly and is as sweet around the outside as 
in the center, while in the cement silo I find that the sidage 
that lays near to the cement is dead and stagnant, and I 
have Jearned from my own experience that this dead and 
stagnant silage is very detrimental to cows. I find that 
there is apt to be one of two conditions in cement silos; 
either dry mold caused by absorption of the moisture from 
the silage, or slimy, foul smelling silage, caused by con- 
densation of the moisture against the wall. My opinion is 
that ensilage should not be stored close to a cement or 
cement wall, as it is too cold, while the stave silo is a non- 
conductor of cold or moisture and the results are much 
more satisfactory. 

A number of cement silos built in my neighborhood have 
proven practically worthless and (comparing the cost of the 
stave silos with cement or cement lined silos and the re- 
sults obtained) the stave silo, in my opinion, is much the 
more practical kind of silo. 

1 will say in conclusion that a great deal that has been 
written regarding cement silos has surely been by those who 
have not had experience with both kinds. 








This states the case very clearly and gives the main 
reason for believing that wood will continue, as it is 
at present, to be the favorite material for silo construe- 
tion.—EpIror. } 








Lumber Cost Systems—Invoicing Methods. 


Where can I secure some book or books describing in de- 
tail the most practical and up-to-date method of cost ac- 
counting and bookkeeping for a lumber concern buying logs 
and manulacturing same into rough lumber and flooring of 
the various sizes and grades where a certain amount of 
practically every Jog is used for flooring. being sawn into 
planks, resawn into strips, kiln dried and then matched and 
vraded, the balance of the log being put into the various 
xrades of rough lumber dimension stock, ete. ¢ I would 
be glad to get in touch with someone who can tell me what 
methods considered the most satisfactory, and who 
mikes a business of supplying such forms. 

When a mannfacturer sells rough lumber, random width 
and length. is it customary to send the buyer a piece tally 
of the lumber, showing the width and length of each indi- 
vidual piece, or is it sufficient to mark on each piece with 
a lumber ‘rayon. or stencil the contents of the piece in 
hoard feet? And in this latter case should the manufac- 
turer send the buyer a copy of the tally sheet? What is 
the usual custom of tallying and marking random width 
and length stock and supplying copies of the tally sheet to 
the buyer? We use the Lufkin board rule. 








| This inquiry comes from a reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in Japan. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
at various times published some articles on monthly cost 
statement forms but has as yet not discovered any sys- 
tem in actual use which goes farther than an average of 
cost for the mill product and another average of cost for 
the planing mill product. It would, of course, be possi 
ble to apply particularly to a planing mill operation 
the complete cost systems in use in modern factory prae- 
tice which follow each item of product through the 
factory and collect separately its costs of manufacture. 
Under such circumstances our reader must necessarily 
he referred to standard works upon factory cost account- 
ing and from these must develop his own method from 
the tail of the sawmill through the other operations. In 
the operation of a sawmill, however, only average cost 
can be obtained for the product of the log inasmuch 
as the grading and classification of this produet are not 
obtained until the manufacturing operation is completed. 
The attention of the inquirer has, therefore, been di- 
rected to the best of the sawmill systems which have 
heretofore been published. 

In the United States domestie trade it is customary 
to furnish the buyer with an invoice giving the exact 
number of pieces of each grade and dimension of lumber 
sold, but this applies only to product of dimension sizes. 
Where lumber is furnished of random width the original 
tally itself does not show the number of pieces of each 
size but only number of board feet in each board. It is 
customary, however, to keep different lengths separately 
and to render an invoice showing the given number of 
Teet of 14-foot boards; the given number of feet of 12- 
foot boards, ete. The different grades are, of course, 
separately tallied and invoiced. It is not customary 
in this country to mark board contents upon the board 
itself. In what is known as the Pensacola method of 
tallying, used to a considerable extent in export trade, 
no account is kept of the different lengths of lumber. 
Only a total tally in board feet is accumulated for each 
particular grade of lumber.—EpIror. | 





OLLO OOOO 


THE GERMAN cement trust operated under Government 
authority has given notice of the abrogation of the 
price agreement for 1914, which will undoubtedly greatly 
affect prices. The market has already fallen and recent 
bids for a large railroad contract vary between 13 
and 16 cents per hundred pounds, or only about half 
of some previous prices. The capacity of factories has 
recently been largely increased by the use of electrical 
power, which may have been a contributive cause of 
the present crisis. 


ational Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


ONE BILLION FEET 


EIGHTY PER CENT YELLOW PINE 


LOCATION: On the Kaibab Plateau adjoining 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, within 
the Kaibab National lIorest, Arizona. Approx- 
imately Townships 32 }, a4, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39 and 
40 North, Ranges 1 West and 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
East, G. & S. L. P. M. 

SPECIES: Approximately 800,000,000 feet B. M 
of western yeliow pine; 70,000,000 feet B. M. of 
Douglas fir; 30,000,000 feet B. M. of Engelmann 
spruce and 100,000,000 feet B. M. of white fir. 


STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates considered, 
$2.00 per M. for western yellow pine and $1.40 per 
M. for Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white fir 
and all merchantable dead timber. Stumpage rates 
to be readjusted at end of each five-year period of 
contract. 

CONTRACT PERIOD: A period of 25 years will 
be allowed for cutting of timber, with three years 
additional at outset for necessary railroad con- 
struction. 





No Carrying Charges. 

Stumpage paid for as cut. 

Fire Risk reduced to minimum. 

Opportunity for permanent R. R. Investment. 


DEPOSIT: With bid, $10,000, to apply on pur- 
chase price of timber if bid is accepted, or re- 
funded if bid is rejected. Ten per cent may be 
retained as forfeit if contract and bond are not 
executed within the required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Ogden, Utah, 
up to and including June 15, 1914. In the discre- 
tion of the Forester, an extension of this period 
until August 15 will be allowed to permit a field 
examination. 


The right to reject all bids is reserved. Before 
bids are submitted, full information concerning 
logging and timber conditions, terms of sale, de- 
posits and the submission of bids should be ob- 
tained from the District Forester, Ogden, Utah. 











We make them Different 


no more complaint of heavy unweildy .and 
yet unsafe 


LADDERS 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 


Ask for particulars. 





How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has 
wanted such an improvement for years. 


We make every style of step, single and 


extension LADDERS 


If in a hurry send along the sample 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN, - - - INDIANA 


| | |ojaimjojo[>ir] TT 





Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accomdtants 
Suite 929-931 Chicago Stock Exchange Bldg.. 

Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











Saw Mills Designed and Built 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials, 


C.M. STEINMETZ £:.9;, Washington, D.C. 





WM. S. KELTON & COMPANY 


Public Appraisers. 
Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes 


HENRY BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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THE COAL TRADE 





A comparison of their vertical grain stiles and 
rails and beautifully figured panels with the 
grain of other doors tells the secret of their 
popularity. From the very first keen buyers 
saw their advantages and continued sales prove 
they were not mistaken. 

We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 


Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, ‘Wastt. 


rk and New England Representative, 

HARRY L. PULLER, = & m8 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
*ennsylvania and New Jersey Representative 

w..t; ASHENFELTER, - += Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Middle West Representative 
H. S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bidg.. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Important Announcement to Shingle Buyers 
A 





At the urgent request of many Retail Dealers and Sales- 
men, we have decided to apply our “3 GRADES IN 1 THICK- 
NESS” rules to the 6 to 2 shingles in addition to the other 
grades we have been manufacturing. 

OUR SPECIAL GRADES ARE:— 


Ast grades—I6 inch 6to 2 EXTRA CLEARS; I6inch 5 to2 EXTRA CLEARS; 
18 inch 5to 2 EUREKAS and 18 inch 5 to 2% PERFECTIONS. 
(To be strictly clear, 4 inches and wider, 90% vertical grain.) 
2nd grades—16 inch 6 to 2EXTRA *A*; 16 inch 5 to 2 EXTRA *A*; 
8 inch 5 to 2 EXTRA *A* and 18 inch 5 to 2%4 PUGET A. 
(To be strictly 10 inch clear butts and better not passable to 
first grades, 3 inches and wider. ) 
3rd grades—‘‘6 inch CLEAR & BETTER’’—being the 3rd grades from 6 to2 
CLEARS, 5 to 2 CLEARS, 5 to 2 EUREKAS and 5 to 244 PER- 
FECTIONS. (To be strictly 5 inch clear butts and berter not 
passable to 2nd grades, 2 inches and wider. ) 
Write for prices or ask our salesmen. All our stock manufacture? 
full thickness when green; the shrinkage in kiln drying is only slighi. 


ComMERCIAL SHINGLE COMPANY 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 





eT 
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Direct From Mill to Dealer 


WE WANT ORDERS FOR 


Select Common 


Railroad and Bridge Timbers 
Barge and Car Building Material 
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Johnson Creek Lumber Co. 
=) Sales Office: 1023 White Bldg., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
>» Mill: RAINIER, WASH. 


: J) Shipments via C. M. & St. P., 
SS O. W.R. & N., G. N. and N. P. 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 
= —— 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., "9?igh™ 


WASH. 
Our Specialty— 


RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 








Temperatures early this week were down close to 
normal, but not quite touching the mean for the time 
ot year. The coal trade therefore 
by way of 


age, 


has been receiving 
weather almost what is due it on an aver- 
but no payments on the large excess of tem- 
peratures that has accumulated for the season to date. 
While moderation reigned throughout the West, the 
eastern States were treated to something special by 
way ot storms and a low thermometer. Northern Ohio 
Was revisited by a severe storm, though not compar- 
able with the blizzard that swept it early in the sea- 


son. Weather conditions, on the whole, have been 
more favorable to the coal trade. 
The market has responded somewhat, though not 


to a degree that has specially affected values, Trans- 
portation in western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio was crippled to some extent and in the buying 
regions that are the more directly dependent upon 
fuels from those districts a firmer tone has appeared 
in the coal market. 

It is stated that the Ohio legislature has passed 
the bill requiring coal operators in that State to pay 
their miners on a mine-run basis. The system now 
and heretofore in use in that State is the screened 
coal basis; that is, the coal is screened before it is 
weighed and the tonnage produced credited to the 
miners. The change in system is to become effective 
with the expiration of the present wage scale, March 
31. This change has been advocated by the miners 
and opposed by the producing companies. It has occa- 
sioned a condition of great uncertainty as to the tu 
ture, for it adds one more serious issue which must be 
settled before a wage agreement can be arrived at. It is 
said that about 40 percent of the coal produced in 
Ohio is fine coal and the operators will demand that 
the per ton mining scale be reduced in proportion, so 
that under the new system the cost per ton of screened 
coal will not exceed that at present. It is not only a 
question between Ohio miners and operators, for Ohio 
coals are on a competitive basis with the coals of 
adjacent States. Indiana has a double standard, either 
mine run or screened, at the option of the producing 
companies, so adjusted that the wage returns to the 
miners are almost identical whichever system is used. 
In Illinois only the mine-run basis is employed. Among 
operators in general, on account of the increased cloud- 
iness respecting the future, there is visible a shade or 
two of increased firmness regarding the present mar- 
ket. Their product is regarded as just a little more 
valuable and a modicum of greater care has been in- 
jected into the marketing of coal. 

It is not expected that ‘the retail merchants through. 
out the country will stock up coal to any considerable 
extent in anticipation of a possible or probable suspen- 


sion of mining operations April 1, for the active sea- 
son of consumption for domestic use will then have 
been pretty well spent. But the same considerations 


do not apply to the steam coal users, for the factories, 





the railroads and other large users burn coal continu- 
ously, regardless of the four annual seasons. Storage 
against mine suspension, however, does not generally 


set in on an active seale until about February. Many 
of the western railroads have been leisurely putting 
aside some excess tonnage of locomotive fuel for 


weeks, and will doubtless continue and gradually in- 
crease the amount as the early weeks slip by. It isa 
calculable element of strength to the present market. 

In regard to the domestic grades the buying is of 
a better character. A larger percentage of the orders 
are sent directly to the shippers by mail, or oce: 
sionally by wire, without waiting for the appearance 
of the salesman. This denotes an increased degree of 
urgency. A month ago the salesmen were everywhere 
importuning dealers to take in a little additional coal. 
The tonnage of unsold coal in sight was excessive and 
strenuous efforts were made to move it. But the ton 
nage of coal on wheels is now estimated to be con- 
siderable less than a month ago and the bargains 
offered to the distributers, while occasionally to be 
encountered, are not so numerous. 

Little, if any, improvement has been noted in actual 
prices. Extremely low quotations are less numerous, 
but for mine shipment there has not been any appre- 
ciable advance. The change, if any, may even be in 
the other direction. On the whole it may be regarded 


as a steady and unchanged market for the western 
domestic grades. Southern Illinois coals are occa- 
sionally selling above $1.75 for domestic lump, but 


that is nuw commonly regarded by standard shippers 
as circular, while producers whose ambition it is to 
make tonnage records, or whose pay rolls demand an 
increased amount of quick assets, are shading over a 
considerable range under that quotation. 

Sereenings continue strong, being possibly 10 cents 
higher than a week ago. That fact furnishes a very 
valuable clue to the western mining situation, indicat 
ing that many of the western mines are running on 
part time, Central Illinois screenings were easily sold 
early this week at 60 to 65 or 70 cents mines. A 
month or so ago 30 cents was a common quotation, 

The eastern bituminous coals have been acting most 
irregularly, and generally downward, not ordinarily 
for mine shipment but for the coal that is either 
en route or arrived. This irregularity has been con- 
spicuous among the West Virginia smokeless prepared 
sizes. While shippers on contract are holding firm, 
the coal that is on track has recently been marketed 
almost for whatever it will bring. But with the sur 
plus cleaned up the situation may change and the 
latest development of the market seems to be upward, 
owing no doubt to impaired transportation and _ per- 
haps also to a changed mine attitude. 


In anthracite there are better buying and decidedly 
less offering by holders of coal on track. The excess 
shipments are apparently well out of the way and 


the market has lapsed into a steadier and, so 
the selling goes, a quieter phase. 


far as 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The sash and door factories of the country have 
not recovered fully from the inventory period. Many 
of them are undergoing their usual annual overhaul- 
ing, making necessary repairs to machinery, etc. How- 
ever, from now on a slow but steady expansion may 
be expected and manufacturers call the situation in 
the main encouraging. It must not be taken from the 
above that the sash and door business is dead, because 


it is not; so many building projects have been under 
way and the weather this winter has been so open 
that building construction has gone along in good 
shape. Orders, however, are not plentiful, aithough a 
fair volume of inquiries is reported at manufacturing 


and distributing centers, and if these indications mean 


anything to the industry 1914 should be a good year 
for the sash and door and millwork manufacturer, 


Jobbers in Chicago state that they are doing a sea- 
sonable business. As a matter of fact there was more 
business than in some years, owing to the remarkably 
mild weather. Carload trade is not very active, but 
this end of the business is expected to improve shortly. 
The bulk of the business being done is special work, 
which is keeping the estimating departments busy. 
The outlook is considered good. 


The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are still 
fairly busy on city contracts, which have been carried 
on unusually late because of the mild weather. Other- 


wise trade is slow and salesmen are simply waiting 
until buyers get in the mood to talk replenishment. 
It is expected that retail yards will be rather heavy 
buyers within the next two months, as their stocks 
are known to be unusually low. 

Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade has started the 
new year in fair shape, and there is every indication 
that the demand for the output of the factories will 
assume impressive proportions, That last year was not 
a bad one is apparent from the total estimated value 
of the buildings and alterations for which permits were 
issued, the aggregate exceeding that of the previous 
year, and 1914 promises to be even better. Those fac- 
tories that had special work to get out did well and 
most of the plants are still running full time. In the 
main the pressure that served to keep prices rather low 


during a large part of 1913 has been relieved, and there 
is every indication that the returns in the near future 
on the output of factories will be larger. It also seems 
certain that the number of orders received from out of 
town will increase. 

The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., are reopening this 
week, after a shutdown of some days for repair work 
and inventories. Most of the concerns have a fair 
amount of business on hand for the season and some 
with special contracts for large city work have been 
unusually busy. The stormy weather has increased 
the call for storm doors and sash, although it has 
hindered the erection of some buildings that will be 
started before long. Door prices have been low on 
account of much competition. 
3uilding operations at Cincinnati have been going 
along nicely ; the builders being favored with good 
we ather have taken advantage of it to rush buildings 
under cover. Not much new work is being attempted, 
as the season is so late that cold weather is apt to 
make its appearance to stay at any time. There will 
be much work, however, during most of the winter, as 
there is much interior work to do and the planing 
mills are busy getting out special millwork for this 
winter’s work. Local dealers, while badly handicapped 
during the early months of the year, and in midsum- 
mer on account of floods and labor troubles, are highly 
elated over the amount of business done during the 
latter part of the year and have probably done as 
well as last year, which was satisfactory. They are 
looking forward to a good building season, as the 
tendency to invest in real estate seems to grow. 
There will likely be much suburban development also 
this year. 

The St. Louis sash and door industry has been good 
during the last few months and the factories are look- 
ing forward to considerable trade soon, While the 
buying recently has not been heavy, it has been 
steady. The country trade has been coming in rather 
freely, but as a rule the orders have been small. The 
result is that the stocks in the hands of country deal- 
ers are low. This will undoubtedly create considerable 
buying from that quarter as soon as building opera-' 
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tions begin, which will be early, if there is an open 
winter. This condition of affairs has made the sash 
and door people optimistic in regard to future business. 

Buyers of stock doors in the Kansas City market 
are showing a tendency to get under cover. Many 
of them had been keeping their orders down to the 
ininimum, as was the policy of dealers in all lines of 
lumber, but they have awakened now to the fact that 
the manufacturers are fairly well supplied with orders 
and that the market is stronger. There has been an 
advance of from a half a point to a point, which is 
heing well maintained. A few of the factories report 
order files that will keep them fairly well occupied 
for from four to six months and the general feeling 
if manufacturers is optimistic. 

There is little change in the sash and door market, 
ay Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers. Fir doors con- 
iinue weak, with restricted outputs and orders scarce. 


The door men are not making any predictions. Prices 
continue at bed rock, but if anything are stiffer. 
Things are quiet at San Francisco in the sash and 
millwork lines. Door manufacturing in San Francisco 
Bay territory is about normal for this time of the 
year. The mountain plants are operating on white 
pine doors and sash at about the usual rate of produe- 
tion for the winter season, after a good year’s run. 
The usual holiday lull has been in evidence in win- 
dow glass circles last week. However, there is no 
complaint heard regarding the production of glass. 
During the last six or seven weeks buying has been 
practically for actual requirements and as stocks in 
the hands of dealers were more than ordinarily light 
at the beginning of the season, orders must be placed 
very shortly if dealers throughout the country expect 
to take care of the wants of their customers, 


Kivery 
indication points to prices remaining firm. 





OUSTER PROVES SERIOUS ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 


(Concluded from Page 31.) 


Company, Bradley Lumber Company, Colonial Lumber 
< Timber Company, George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, Hogg 
Harris Lumber Company, Louis Werner Saw Mill Com 
any and the Ozan Lumber Company. The Alf Bennett 
Lumber Company, the Van Cleave Lumber Company 
nd the Dixie Lumber Company were included in the 
decree of ouster, but the Alf Bennett Lumber Company 
s no longer in existence, the Dixie Lumber Company was 
ong since absorbed by the Frost-Trigg, later the Frost 
Johnson Lumber Company, and the Van Cleave Lumber 
Company has been totally reorganized. To compute 
the loss attending the removal of these concerns one 
must first consider the vacating of office space, in itseif 
i big item. Then there is the loss of purchasing power 
of the hundreds of principals and clerks who have to buy 
the necessities and luxuries of life of St. Louis stores, 
who patronize street curs, cabs, theaters ete., and who 


pay large sums in rents, taxes, ete. Then comes the 
loss of much property that is owned by persons con 
nected with the ousted lumber companies, which will 


have to be sacrificed. There is a loss of something like 
hree million dollars a month in bank deposits. Last 
but not least is to be reckoned a prestige to 
the city of St. Louis as a lumber center. The city 

fact far and one hundred 


loss of 


has advertised the wide that 
and twenty millions of St. Louis capital is invested in 
the lumber business and that this is a leading market. 
lhe ousted lumber companies own and operate com 
inissary stores that buy most of their stock in St. Louis, 
This trade would be taken away, meaning 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the jobbing 
on Washington Avenue every year. 

Contradictions in the Legality of the Decision. 

Legal as well as lay minds here are trying to reconcile 
the decree of the supreme with the finding of 
Special Commissioner wherein the 


a loss of 
F 


interests 


court 
Reynolds commis 
sioner Says: 

I find (page 50) that there was no 
tanding or agreement, expressed or 
vetween the defendants among themselves, or 

the defendants with other defendants, or 
versous or Corporations, to sell the product) of their mills. 
or their merchandise. at uniform prices, and that ther 
existed free, open, actual and active competition in the sak 
t yellow pine lumber between them 





conspiracy, 
implied, at any 


unde 
time, 
hetween any 
with other 


Attorney Walter Saunders contends, and his conten 
tion is sustained by his brother attorneys, that when 
the special commissioner made this finding all virtue 
went out of the State’s case. Antitrust prosecution, 
he says, has developed many anomalies, but none more 
striking than here shown. 

The State of Missouri first began some five vears or 
so ago to exhibit an unfriendly disposition toward 
the lumber companies. At that time some of the lum 
hermen thought they saw the handwriting on the wall 
and they made their plans to leave the State. In the 
interim the city of St. Louis has lost five great lumber 
concerns by removal to other States, not counting the 
exodus that has been started by the removal of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company and its allied in 
terests. The J. J. Newman Lumber Company, which 
formerly occupied almost an entire floor in the Wright 
Building, moved its headquarters to the mill at Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. The Tremont Lumber Company, 
formerly occupying a big stretch of offices in the 
Wright Building, removed to the mill at Winnfield, 
La, The Freeman, Smith Lumber Company, formerly 
located in the Fullerton Building, removed its head- 
quarters to the mill at Millville, Ark. The Arkansas 
Lumber Company, formerly occupying one whole wing 
in the Wright Building, removed to the mill at War- 
ren, Ark, The Great Southern Lumber Company, re- 
puted to be the largest producer in the yellow pine 
trade, removed from St. Louis to the plant at Boga- 
loosa, La. The removal of these large concerns took 
scores of families out of St.. Louis, vacated vast office 
spaces, took an enormous amount of banking business 
away and made St. Louis considerably less a factor 
in the yellow pine trade than it had been before. 
Besides these, at least half a dozen other concerns 
moved away from St. Louis since 1908 because of 
restrictions placed on their business by the State. 

Coincident with the advent of the Business Men’s 
League into the case came a change of policy on the 
part of certain local daily newspapers that had _ bit- 
terly attacked the lumbermen. Editorial comment 
during the last few days-had changed in character 
until it is now apparent that the St. Louis papers ap- 
preciate the commerci&l loss the city would sustain 
if the yellow pine operators were forced to leave, and 
‘ire disposed to do what they can to aid the Business 
\len’s League in its effort to secure further considera- 
tion of the case. 


Municipalities’ Direct Action. 

| Special 

Str. Louls, 
and 


telegram tO AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

Mo., Jan. 8.—Judge George H. Williams 
Harry B. Hawes, representing the St. 
Louis Business Men’s League, and Attorneys E. M. 
Clendenning, H. G. Wilson and John H. Atwood, repre 
senting the Board of Trade and Commercial Club of 
Kansas City, in Jefferson City yesterday obtained per- 
mission to file briefs and arguments to show the com- 
mercial loss to the State by the removal of the lum- 
ber companies and to obtain vacation of the ouster and 
modification of fines. Documents will be filed in ten 
days. Court will sit in twenty days. Petitions for 
a rehearing filed by the various defendants will come 
up for argument, presumably within thirty days, the 
time allowed for the payment of the 


Attorney 


fines 


assessed. 
OUSTED LUMBER CONCERNS AWAIT COURT’S 
ACTION. 
Ciry, Mo., Jan. 6.—Until the Missouri 
Supreme Court has ruled on the petition of the ousted 
lumber companies for a rehearing, there is little for 
the defendant companies to do 
pleasure of the court. 


IKANSAS 


except to await the 
Opinion varies as to the action 


the court will take and that action may not be an 
nounced for thirty days. It is contrary to the usual 
practice of the court to allow a rehearing in such 


cases, but there has been such a general discussion of 
the decision, both in the press and in the highest class 
of business circles that several attorneys have ventured 
the prediction that a rehearing will be 
this case. 

The Kansas City Commercial Club members have 
expressed sympathy for the lumbermen in this case 
and even the newspapers that have been considered 
the strongest antitrust advocates do not hesitate to say 
that there seems to have been a mistake in the present 
case. Notable among the papers thus expressing them 
selves is the Kansas City Star which has always stood 
for strict regulation of big business. 


granted in 


The only lumber concern that has made any change 
in its business, pending the final disposition of the case, 
is the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. The local 
office of that firm has established temporary headquarters 
in the Commercial National Bank Building, Kansas City, 
Kas., and is doing all its billing, bookkeeping and con- 
tract making there for the present. The reason advanced 
for that is that its attorneys have expressed some doubt 
as to whether contracts made while the motion for 
rehearing is pending might be considered illegal in case 
the motion was finally decided 
companies, 

The other believe that the filing of the 
petition for a rehearing will act as a stay of execution 


against the lumber 


attorneys 


in the case and that contracts will not be affected, 
That is the usual case in original proceedings and 


this is not an appealed case as it was started in the 
supreme court at the outset. 

In any event most of the larger concerns 
here are Missouri corporations, so that moving from 
the State would not help them unless charters were 
obtained in other states. The Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, however, is an Jowa corporation and so the 
move protects it fully. 

The feeling among business interests generally is that 
there will be no enforcement of the 
intimation 


affected 


ouster. Strong 


that it will not be enforced has come from 
Jefferson City and the business interests recall that 
other ousters imposed have not been enforced even 


where the cases seemed to be fairly clear and where 
publie sentiment was not aroused. 

Invitations have been received from several other 
cities asking the ousted firms to move their headquarters 
there. 

But the lumbermen are frank to say that they want 
to stay in Missouri if they are allowed to. Such big 
concerns as the Long-Bell Lumber Company, the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Company and the 
Central Coal & Coke Company are native Missouri con- 


cerns. Missouri is their home and they want to stay 
here. They have helped build Kansas City and have 


helped develop the State and they have a sentimental 
desire as well as business desire to stay here. In that 
respect they differ from concerns such as the Standard 
Oil Company, the beef packers, the International Har- 
vester Company and the fire insurance companies, which 
were ousted from Missouri and then brought back. They 
were all foreign concerns, and it was a case merely of 
keeping outsiders out. With the lumber companies it 
is a ease of driving out men who have come to be known 
as leaders in the city and State and it is an entirely 
different matter in the public mind. 





Buyers Guide 


In the space below from 
now on you will find weekly 
price quotations on Wash- 
ington Red Cedar Siding 
and Shingles. 
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Delivered Prices 


WASHINGTON RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


(one price to all ) 

We intend to use this department regularly to go before the 
entire trade quoting delivered PRICES on Washington Red 
Cedar Siding and Shingles. 

These PRICES are REVISED WEEKLY BY WIRE and are 
good from one issue of the American Lumberman to the next 
on all orders sentin and accepted by wire. 

Ail orders are accepted on delivered basis only. 

PRICES F.O. B. SEATTLE: 

Extra *A* Shingles (160 Ibs.)$1.60 { Standard ‘‘A”’ Shingles( 160 Ibs. )$ .65 
Extra ‘‘Clears” (180 Ibs.) 1.85 | Choice ‘‘A’”’ Shingles (180ibs.) .75 
6 inch Red Cedar Siding 4-16 feet: 

“Clear’’ $18.00 per M. “‘A’’, $16.50. “‘B’’, $11.00. 

For prices of 4.in. siding add $1.00 per M to the price of 6 in. siding. 

For PRICES DELIVERED YOUR STATION ADD to Seattle 
price amount in column opposite your rate in following table: 











Freight on Shingles and Siding. 
na P be * ~* | 
sz 8 64 an 

g 24 $2 Seis ef §2 SF 

6 aa os t= 3S aa os s 
m% aA rats aA % aA rats aa 
.50 80 88 3.50 | .764 1.22 1.38 5.35 
Od 88 99 a) ae 1.23 1.39 5.40 
.60 -96 1.08 4.2 Yee 1.24 1.40 5.45 
624 1.00 4.39 4. 78 1.25 1.40 5.45 
63 1.0L 1.13 4. -784 1.26 1.41 5.50 
634 1.02 1.14 4. 79 1.27 1.42 5.55 
64 1.02 1.15 4: TM 1.27 1.43 5.55 
644 1.03 1.16 4. -80 1.28 1.44 5.60 
65 1.04 1.17 4.! 834 1.2¢ 1.45 5.65 
654 1.05 1.18 4.6 81 1.3 1.46 5.65 
66 1.06 1.19 4.6 814 1. 1.47 5.70 
664 1.06 1.20 4.6 -82 1. 1.48 5.75 
67 1.07 1.21 4.71 824 1.2: 1.49 5.80 
.674 1.08 1.22 1. 83 1.33 1.49 5.80 
68 1.09 1.22 1. -834 1.34 1.50 5.85 
683 1.10 1.23 4. 8 1.34 1,51 5.90 
69 1.10 1.24 4. 844 1.35 1.52 5.90 
694 1.11 1.25 4, 85 1.36 1.53 5.95 
70 1.12 1.26 4.6 854 1.37 1,54 6.00 
704 1.13 1,27 4.6 86 1.38 1.55 6.10 
Pe | 1.14 1.28 4.9: RFI 1.38 1.56 6.05 
71} 1.14 1.29 5. .87 1.39 1.5 6.10 
a 1.15 1.30 5.0! 874 1.40 1.58 6.15 
724 1.16 1.31 5. -88 1.41 1.59 6.15 
73 1.17 1.31 5. 284 1.42 1.59 6.20 
.734 1.18 1.32 5. 89 1.43 1.60 6.25 
74 1.18 1.33 5 .894 1.43 1.61 6.25 
744 1.19 1.34 é .90 1.44 1.62 6.30 
75 1.20 1.35 é 904 1.45 1.63 35 
.754 1.21 1.56 5. 91 1.44 1.64 6.35 
.76 1.22 1.37 5.3 914 1.47 1.65 6.40 





Wire your orders night lettergram to 


The L. R. Fifer Lumber Co. 


1133 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, U.S. A. 














The Bungalow Book 












etter 








AVE you had a copy? It’s worth sending for. Contains 
photographs and floor plans of twenty-four Bungalows, 
Cottages and two-story residences. It tells too, why Red 
Cedar Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them to stay 
and other interesting things regarding. 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They are right. If 
you want Shingles quick we have them in transit and can 
deliver promptly. 

. ’ 
Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers 


Association 
511-514 White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 
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CALIFORNIA 








California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HILKS-HAUPTMAN 











WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 
Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 


Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 
Address all correspondence to 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE - NEWHALL BUILDING 
Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 























HOTELS 











Hotel Multnomah 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Nine Stories of Absolutely Fireproof Construction. 
Entire block in heart of business and financial district. 
In appointment furnishings and service presenting stand- 
ard of highest attainable perfection in hotel science. 


725 Rooms, European Plan—Rates $1.50 to $5 per day. 

















Multnomah Hotel Co. 


———. H. C. Bowers. Mgr. 





HOTEL SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Sts., SAN FRANCISCO 


































NEW i ; Excellent 
“a Seige 
CENTRAL |? ¥¥1 Cafe Now 
Rais rey Under Our 
Dees A Own Man- 
Rene agement 
COMFORT- | SSB Reerer,. Merchants 
ABLE san eeeecace Lunch 50c 
°) 3 . at a ? t . 
ae : Dinner $1.00 
FUR- pe EWES Excellent ala 
NISHED ' a oe Carte Service 


TAKE OUR AUTO OR ANY TAXI-CAB FROM FERRIES 
OR DEPOT AT THE EXPENSE OF THE HOTEL 
250 ROOMS_-SINGLE AND EN SUITE—200 BATHS 


EUROPEAN PLAN $1.50 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


























SAMUEL UNTERMEYER ON CORPORATION CONTROL. 





Advocates Industrial a ne Open Price Agreements Where Ruinous Com- 
petition Has Appeared—Stock Exchanges and Clearing Houses Need Control. 





The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association took luneh- 
eon at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Monday, January 5, 
and an unusually large attendance was brought out by 
the announcement of Samuel Untermeyer, of New York 
City, who discussed ‘* A Legislative Program to Restore 
Business Freedom and Confidence.’’ Mr, Untermeyer 
has been much in the public eye for some time, particu 
larly through his work as counsel for the Pujo commit 
tee. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN took a complete 
verbatim report of Mr. Untermeyer’s remarks and it 
is to be regretted that his hour’s talk would require 
more space than could be given to it in this issue. A 
liberal transcript is, however, here given: 

At the outset IT want to congratulate you very sincerely 
upon the unselfish and patriotic stand shown in your reso 
lution to the Interstate Commerce Commission asking for an 
increase in railroad rates. I believe the railroads sadly need 
increased rates in order to enable them properly to meet 
their improvement needs. [Applause.| It is none the less 
creditable to a body of business men who are to bear the 
burden of that added charge, that they should take the 
initiative in urging such a step. I sincerely hope like bodies 
throughout the country will emulate your splendid example, 
until the pressure is sufficient to enable the railroads to 
command the capital to furnish you with adequate service 
Never mind what their sins of the past may have been, some 
have been uncovered—very few of them, but enough has been 
shown as a basis for remedial legislation. 


Further along in his speech, Mr. Untermeyer referred 
again to this subject as follows: 


You gentlemen would not be asked now to respond to a 
demand for higher rates, certainly not in many cases, if the 
issue of securities in the past had been properly safeguarded. 
But you can not rake up the past and must face the cir 
cumstances as they are. There are the securities outstanding 
in the hands of innocent purchasers, and these railroads 
have got to get more money in order to perfect an increase 
in the service; and in order to do that you have got to 
forgive them the sins of the past. Capital, you know, is 
not very charitable; it does not invest new money without 
hope of return in order to correct the evils of the past. 
You have got to look at this werld as you find it. 


Criminal Prosecutions, 

Early in his remarks the speaker had the following 
to say regarding what he considered reasonable en 
forcement of the Sherman law, which is, of course, ap 
plicable to such State laws as have been based upon it: 


I think there should be a general amnesty as to the past, 
in the way of criminal prosecutions. We should set our 
faces to the future. That applies not only to the railroads, 
but to the industrial corporations. I do not mean to say 
that those who disobeyed the law in both spirit and letter 
should be allowed to continue On the contrary, as long 
as we have a law on the statute books it should be enforced, 
whatsoever we may think as to its economic wisdom and 
value: but it is one thing to enforce what is to bring about 
the disintegration of these corporations, and it is a different 
thing to ba upon that law criminal prosecutions for actions 









in the past at a time when it was not known that these 
actions constituted any criminal offense. The thought of 
holding men for a crime where there was no criminal intent, 
where the law did net state the crime, is revolting to the 
sense of justice. 

I think you will glean from the history of the last thirty 
three years, since the Sherman law was passed, what an 
evolution it has been, and you will come to tthe conelusion 
that the courts and the Government have been far more 
responsible for the organization of these trusts than have 


been the business men, because they were allowed to organize 
in the teeth and face of the law. If I were asked what has 
been responsible, more than any other one cause, for these 
violations of the law, as held today, I should place that 
responsibility directly upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States: for away back in the time of the Knight case the 
court in its view and construction of the law lent encourage- 
ment to the organization of these trusts! and the prosecuting 
officials of the federal government, fllowing the court, 
dealt with the law in the same way. 

It is only within the last decade or so that the law has 
been so construed as to make unlawful many of the acts 
then supposed to be lawful. There is a striking illustration 
of that in the annals of the criminal prosecution of the old 
eash register trust. The government prosecuted an_ infor- 
mation in Boston inst the members of the old cash 
register trust, on the ground that they had oppressed three 
independent competitors, and it was upon the complaint of 
these competitors that the suit had been brought. After the 
case had been pending for some time, one of the greatest 
men I ever knew, Richard H. Olney, then attorney general, 
came into court and asked that the indictment be dismissed, 
on the ground that these gentlemen had now bought up their 
three competitors, and-that there was, therefore, no longer 
any violation of law. - (ese Ss 





A Century .Behind. 

It will be recalled that President Wilson, in a recent 
message, briefly referred to the Sherman Act and 
stated that it should remain, but should be supple- 
mented by further legislation reducing the area of the 
debatable ground which surrounded it. Although he 
did not refer directly to this, Mr. Untermeyer appears 
to take much the same view, and on this point said: 


Now what should a system of laws be? I know the prej- 
udice against more laws. The cry is, “Let the legislatures 
adjourn and let business go on.” That is the cry that 
plays into the hands of illicit business. We need laws regu- 
lating corporations. It is a mistake to believe we ever have 
had a proper or sufficient body of laws. We are half a 
century behind other civilized nations. We have a_ vast 
body of laws regarding private rights and trivial matters, 
but we have not got a body of corporation laws. You have 
a pecuniary system today of corporation legislation. You 
have every State endeavoring to make its own laws, so weak 
and loose and of so little protection, as to enable it to com- 
pete with other States. You have got a regular carpet- 
bagger system, and the incorporator searching them all to 
find where he will get the least regulation, each State com- 
peting for the revenue from corporations that never get 
within sight of the State, but pay perhaps $1.25 for a little 
tin sign that they stick up somewhere in the capitol city. 

Need of Industrial Commission. 

I think we need an industrial commission similar in its 
jurisdiction over interstate corporations to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its jurisdiction over the railways; 
and we need it for many purposes. 

In the first place, I think every corporation that does an 
interstate business should be required to take out a license 
to bring it under the federal law; and this commission should 
have the right to issue that license. This commission should 
also have the power, and it should be the duty of the courts, 
when they declare a corporation to be unlawfully organized, 


to turn over the corporation to this commission, so it could 
prepare a plan for effectually disintegrating the corporation 
and report it to the court; and so that the commission could 
watch the operations of this corporation and see that the 
plan was properly carried out. * * * If a court had 
passed a decree saying, “You shall not rebate,” would that 
have ended it, or was it necessary to have a body charged 
with the power to look into the books and see if the practic: 
had stopped? The Interstate Commerce Commission is thi 
greatest triumph of modern government. [Applause.] You 
all remember the suspicion and almost the hysteria with 
which it was originally greeted; and yet it has been a re- 
markable development in the economic history of this country, 
and it has revealed our ability for government. Its powers 
have been enlarged until there are but two more things to 
do to make it a great and powerful organization. One is t 
put under its control the issue of railroad securities. That 
has been recommended by the Pujo committee, and [ think 
that it will pass at this session of congress. Another thin 
you might put under the control of this commission is th 
reorganization of insolvent railroads. 


Reorganizing an Insolvent Railroad. 


The speaker then described graphically how an inso! 
vent railroad is reorganized today, and continued: 


No other country has any such foolhardy, ill-adapted sy 
tem. In England every reorganization has got to be sub 
mitted to the court. If it is just they have got to take it 
if a majority consent; but if it is unjust a single share of 
stock can knock it all to pieces. They do not have the kind 
of receivers that we have here, where a receivership costs 
the security holders $500,000 to $1,000,000, dependent upon 
the judgment of the reorganizers and the modesty of their 
counsel, 

* * * . 

Now I digressed from the industrial commission. 
this commission should have the power to pass upon th 
proper way to dissolve unlawrul combinations. I do not 
think that the law office of the government, and I do not 
think that the courts are able to deal with this subject. 
They certainly have not shown themselves able thus far 
Courts were not organized for any such purpose. They 
were organized for the purpose of passing upon an asce! 
tained wrong, and not to do executive work. You ean not 
dissolve these illegal combinations by a court decree. Th: 
Standard Oil case is a disgrace to the administration of 
justice. * * There has been no competition between 
the constituent companies at all. They have not invaded 
one another’s territory. Why should they? The court has 
not said they must. * * And with all due respect to 
the attorney general of the United States, for whom person 
ally I have the highest regard, the Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific dissolution has not been a very effective piece 
of work. The reason is plain. After the Supreme Court 
said there was an illegal combination—-which I do not think 
there was; I thought the Southern Pacific rather a connecting 
than a competing line—-but after that, what happened? Th: 
Union Pacific board elected the Southern Pacific board, and 
the Supreme Court says, “Now Union Pacific stockholders 
must not vote their Southern Pacific stock.” But it was no 
longer necessary; there were the directors, and there they 
will stay. There is no instance in the history of corporations 
where the management of any great corporation, with widely 
distributed stock, has ever been changed by the stockholders 


I thin 


Secret Agreements. 


reason you have got to have a commission is in 
to look into the books of the corporations in order to 


Another 
order 


see the secret agreements—in which I hope none of you 
gentlemen indulge. If these are going to be declared illegal 
we must have the information Personally I do not believe 
in that system I think the industrial commission should 


have the power to approve an agreement 
tors, made in the open. I believe it 
competitors to save 


between competi 
should be possible for 
themselves from ruin without violating 


the law-—because they will do it anyway when they get to 
that point. Why have a law that is more regarded in the 


breach than in the observance’ Why not have a law open 
and above board, that where competitors get to the point 
that there is no profit they can go before this board and 
say, “Such and such are the facts. We want to make this 
agreement. Anybody who does not want to come in can 
stay out. It is only for a very modest profit or for none 
at all. Unless we get it we must drive the weaker man to 
the wall and ruin him, and give the strong man a better 
chance at monopoly.” 


Interlocking Directorates. 
The speaker then referred to 
torates, and on this point said: 


interlocking diree 


When I speak of a money trust I do not say any few men 
can get together and say, “We have got all the money here in 
a bag and we will deal it out as we please.’ But there is 
a concentration of credit for large enterprises in few hands; 
and such a concentration that it was impossible for any 
great corporation to be formed without depending for its 
financing upon the sanction of a few men in New York, 
and one or two in Chicago, working for a common end and 
for a common purpose; not working to ruin the country at 
all, but these men were themselves victims of the system 
that had been built up. 

* * 

It would surprise the common run of business men to know 
something of the inner history of the injustice to minority 
stockholders under the present system. Not very long ago 
we had a case in our State where one road acquired 51 per 
cent of the stock of another twenty-two years ago. The stock 
was 7 percent preferred, selling above par, and it has never 
paid any dividends since. These men have held their stock 
all these years, and have been vainly seeking redress. That 
control was transferred from one corporation to another, and 
105 was paid for the controlling stock, and the minority 
stock was being kicked around the market at 28. ~s 

a * * * 


You underrate the importance of the stock exchange. It 
is a great financial market. Courts of justice base their 
values upon the quotations of the stock exchange, and execu 
tors and trustees use them as a guide. Why should not the 
law supervise them? It can be made the most useful agent 
for financial reform we have in our whole system. Every 
large corporation can be compelled to list its stock. It can 
be compelled to disclose any rake-offs to promoters and 
others, all its transactions can be subjected to the eye ot 
publicity, through the proper listing activities of a properly 
incorporated stock exchange. 

* a * ca 

There are a great many subjects for proper legal regula 
tion. I hope the business intelligence of the country will 
take part in the forming of that legislation; that they wil! 
learn these economic subjects, that they will give themsevles 
to their study and be able to take part in the discussion, 80 
that these important things shall be done under their eyes. 

* me a oa 


I hope when we are embarked upon this great piece of re 
form legislation that Congress will have behind it the intelli 
gence and the patriotism of the country, to see the work is 
weil done. It is going to be constructive work. Nobody wil! 
be listened to who seeks anything that is destructive. The 
needed legislation is constructive; that rules for the corpora 
tions shall be created and shall be so plain that there can be 
no question. 
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ADEQUATE PUBLICITY FOR THE LUMBER TRADE. 


Unprofitable Modesty a or Cenins Urge the Necessity of Educating the 
Public to Lumber’s Worth—Manufacturers’ ’ Reticence Aids Substitutes. 


CHICAGO, ee 

Kiditor of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: A short time ago 
ve received a letter from the editor of Printers’ Ink 
ommenting on one of our advertisements which ap 
peared lately in the lumber trade papers. 

The letter brings up such an interesting question that 
ve are reproducing it for your information: 

In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, we noted 
vith much interest your advertisement, headed, ‘Timber is 
heaper today than it was three decades ago.” 

This heading is beyond any doubt a strong one for the 
eason that most people think that timber is a great deal 
more expensive today than it was three decades ago 

We note also the good points you make in elaborating 
ihe headline argument and we marvel considerably that the 
umber interests have not gone into consumer advertising 
with great energy if the facts are us you state them in your 
idvertisement. It has often puzzled me why, in the face of 
the great growth of such concerns as those making hollow 
tile, beaver board, ete., the concerns vitally interested in 
umber did not take up their case with the great consumer 
jury and prove that lumber is not too expensive for the 
ordinary man to use in building. 

We have published in Printers’ Ink reports that the lum- 
ber interests are gathering funds to advertise freely. We 
ecently published the story of the successful campaign of 
the southern cypress people. We are wondering if the other 
concerns interested in the broad use of lumber will seize 
their opportunity. 

Frankly, do you think that there will be any considerable 
advertising of lumber to the consumer in the near future? 
so far as you know, are any plans being made that call 
for advertising at an early date by the lumber people? If 
there are such plans, can you tell us how big such a cam- 
paign will be and what mediums will be used’ If no such 
plans are being made, will yen favor us with an expression 
of your opinion as to what will have to be done in the way 
of harmonizing conflicting interests before lumber advertis 
ing can be made protitable*? 

Printers’ Ink, as an advertising journal, is naturally 
keenly interested in the prospects of a possible lumber cam- 
paign to the consumer. If there is anything really doing, 
we should like to chronicle the news. 

You may be sure that we shall look forward to your reply 
with much interest and will heartily appreciate such facts 
and views as you may send. 

Very truly yours, 
L. G. Wricut, Managing Editor. 

We referred this letter to W. T. Christine, who is 
handling our advertising, and with his assistance we 
have prepared an answer to Mr. Wright’s inquiries 
which we believe will also be of interest to you and 


your readers. It follows: 


We wish to express our appreciation of the favorable 
comment in your letter ot November 11 on the advertise 
ment headed, ‘“limber is Cheaper Today than It Was Three 
Decades Ago.” 

In answering your several questions we will adopt that 
caption as a text. sefore discussing this question of lum- 
ber advertising perhaps it will be well to lay a foundation 
of facts. 

When lumbermen first entered the northern pine forests 
they selected straight-bodied white pine timber free of vis- 
ible defects. From such trees they cut two or three logs, 
stopping as soon as limbs were encountered. If in cross- 
cutting the sawdust showed red—indicating defective heart 
the tree was abandoned where it fell. There was no de- 
mand then for low-grade lumber. In the beginning the 
sawmill product was divided into two grades: clear and 
common, 

Now, we have about thirty grades of northern pine, so 
there is a place for every kind of log product, from clear 
stock 4 inches thick and 20 inches wide to No. 6 boards 
made from ‘dead and down” timber, some of which has 
been “down,” lying on the ground, for many years. These 
changes have brought about a wonderful increase in the 
quantity of lumber secured from an acre of land. In the 
South this increase has been rated at 500 percent. In the 
North the increase perhaps has been greater, for relatively 
more of the timber is utilized. 

Similar changes in methods have been made in ail lum- 
bering centers. The demand for raw material, logs, posts, 
poles, pulpwood and cordwood has been enlarged and now 
affords 2 market for practically all of the tree—and all 
kinds of trees—including the stumps of certain varieties. 
At that we merely are on the threshold of the economical 
use of wood, for only within the last few years has wood 
chemistry been reduced to a practical basis. 

Lumbermen are big hearted and broad minded. They 
understand how to select timber, how to log it and how to 
muanufacture the logs into lumber. They have credited 
themselves with having finished “their job’? when the lum- 
ber is put on sticks. Lumbermen were created to supply a 
demand. The demand heretofore has existed before the 
lumber was ready for the market. That is a general state- 
ment of the foundation of the lumber business, to be modi- 
fied in part by the further observation that the market has 
always been oversupplied. 

Perhaps you will get a better idea of the earlier situa- 
tion by understanding that the demand for lumber was con- 
stantly broadening until about ten years ago. At that time 
substitute materials began to come on the market. <A place 
was made for them by persistent advertising and aggres- 
sive sales methods. The lumber manufacturers regarded the 
situation tolerantly. They conceded the possibility of ad- 
vertising patent roofing, composition shingles, cement, hol- 
low tile, concrete blocks, and all manner of substitutes, and 
by means of advertising to promote the use of such mate- 
rials, but their product was something that “could not be 
advertised.” 

Furthermore, they did not know and do not know how 
to use advertising or just what the results of advertising 
should be. They have figured that $38,000 spent for adver- 
tising produces intangible results, whereas $3,000 spent for 
a salesman produces tangible orders. ‘They heretofore have 
bought the salesman instead of the advertising. 

Substitute materials have been used to build dams across 
outlets for lumber. Instead of new uses opening up and 
affording new outlets some of the old ones are being closed 
up and the result is congestion in distributing markets and 
original sources of supply. 

It is easy to advertise lumber because we have proof of 
its value on every hand. ‘There is no great initial expense 
of introduction involved, as in the case of new materials. 
A faint perception of that fact has penetrated the mental 





orbit of lumbermen and is being given more and more rec- 
ognition es the days go by. 

Lumbermen have a very keen perception of the value of 
their product. Unfortunately they haye credited the build- 
ing and home-owning population with similar information. 
Thirty years ago when we lived close to the woods and 
other elementary things their view wus correct, but’ the 
forests have been cut away and our surroundings largely 
are man-made. Lumbermen who started in business twenty 
to thirty years ago are slow to acknowledge the change. 

This new generation, “which knows not Joseph,” must 
be educated regarding lumber values, but first it is neces 
scary to educate the lumber-manufacturer to the necessity 
of educating the consumer. The initial work is progres- 
sing as lapidly as could be expected. 

fhe success of Louisiana red cypress publicity is having 
its effect on manufacturers of other kinds of wood. 

About cighteen months ago a group of manufacturers in 
southern Arkansas decided to pool their advertising. These 
companies had been heavy buyers of lumber trade press 
space but wanted something more effective than individual 
cards in lumber papers. The outcome of this consolidation 
of advertising interests has been the Arkansas soft pine 
campaign now being carried on in the lumber, building, 
architectural and home-owners’ papers. Next year probably 
additional media will be employed. 

Lumber manufacturers have not a great deal of faith 
in advertising, due to their practice of many years’ stand 
ing of buying an eighth, quarter, half or page in one or 
more of the lumber papers, and used to tell other lumber 
men something about the kind of lumber they produce, their 
mill capacity, names of officers, etc. The reader can not get 
very much information from a statement that “The Big 
Blank Lumber Company manufactures 100,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine,” particularly when the identical wording is 
used month after month and year after year. Some manu- 
facturers now are doing better and as they improve their 
copy and sales methods their belief in the value of adver- 
tising grows. 

One group of manufacturers decided to advertise about 
two years ago. They regarded advertising as a slot-machine 
device, something into which they could drop a coin and 
pull out an order. They dropped in the coins, all right, but 
failed to pull out orders because they had made no pro 
vision to get the business when it rose from cover. 

You ask if there is to be additional lumber advertising 
in the near future. We are satisfied that all the present 
campaigns will be continued. They are: 

Cypress, Arkansas soft pine, northern hemlock and hard- 
wood. These three efforts to educate builders are employ- 
ing all manner of media. 

The west coast lumber manufacturers decided to adver 
tise and we understand are to raise a fund of $50,000 or 
more for that purpose. The first copy appears in the 
December magazines this year. 

The yellow pine manufacturers have conducted a cam- 
paign for several years and undoubtedly will continue their 
work. 

Lumber advertising is essential to the proper marketing 
of lumber. Every builder should be advised regarding wood 
values and wood advantages. Seemingly the public has 
swallowed, if it has not digested, all the misinformation 
regarding the worth of substitutes. 

Many illustrations of the uses and advantages of wood 
will be presented at the forthcoming Forest Products Expo- 
sition to be held in Chicago and New York in April and May, 
1914. These expositions should serve two purposes: In- 
terest and instruct the public and educate the lumbermen 
to the necessity of further educational work. 

A certain exponent of substitute materials has declared 
that “A shingle roof is nct a covering; it is a crime.’ The 
daily press is howling itself blue in the face for steel cars 
and is howling because it was instructed to howl, not be- 
cause it knows anything on the subject. 

Wooden cars have many points of superiority over all- 
steel cars. A combination steel frame, wood floors, siding 
and interior, appears to be superior to all-wood or all-steel. 
A steel coach is cold in winter, hot in summer, noisy, heavy, 
costing more to haul and increasing the risk of travel by 
the damage it does to track and roadbed. 

Steel cars should be prohibited on all lines using electric- 
ity supplied by a third rail. It is not pleasant to fancy 
results in the event a steel coach loaded with people should 
be thrown across a charged rail, and that is the possibility 
the people of many cities face every day. 

Cement products and compositions of cement and other 
materials are being employed for house covering in all parts 
of the country. Such a covering may be all right in dry cli- 
mates or in the average climate if properly prepared and 
put on. No longer may they be considered distinctive; they 
are not exactly beautiful, and, in our estimation, they 
have more disadvantages than advantages. In Seattle, 
Wash., plaster is being replaced with shingles. 

In our estimation all that is needed to make lumber ad- 
vertising profitable is the proper understanding of adver- 
tising by the lumbermen, an appreciation of the fact that 
advertising is one pbase of sales effort, not a panacea in 
itself, and the further admission by the lumbermen that 
the man who pays the bills is entitled to complete infor- 
mation regarding the materials he uses and is a person of 
consequence whose favor should be sought. 

In closing we would add that in addition to the adver- 
tising efforts recorded there are several tentative schemes 
afoot, the nature of which we are not_at liberty to disclose, 
but which we believe will come before the public in a short 
while. 

We feel sure that the lumbermen are interested in 
this question of presenting the merits of wood and 
wood products to the people of America and_ believe 
this general discussion of the question will be of interest 
to your readers. 

JAMES D. LacEy & Co., 
By J. W. McCurpy. 
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THE CONSUL at Valencia, Spain, reports that the 
quantity of American lumber imports is increasing and 
will probably continue to increase, owing to difficulty of 
obtaining in Europe the sizes and kinds of lumber most 
required. 
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Cedar Lumber Products 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mér. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 
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Complete stocks carefully manu- 
factured from our own choice old 
growth timber, well seasoned and 
correctly graded enables us to ship 
promptly 


We ship our own products only and use 
our individual ‘‘Electric Brand’’ to protect 
you against substitution by unscrupulous 
dealers wko live by means of the price knife. 
We have access to all markets via all trans- 
continental lines. Try us. 


General Office and Mills, 


EVERETT, WASH. | 
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Stock up 


Now win Western Cedar 


‘\ 


Posts 


bought right direct from the pro- 
ducer and show your trade how 
real live cedar posts, cut from green 
logs will defy decay. 


We have them Axe-Split or Round 


» Tri-State Cedar Co. 


954 Security Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


COEUR-D’ALENE, IDAHO 
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Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 











The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Idaho White Pine 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 











SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 

















ORDER OUR 


“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles 





and avoid shingle trouble. 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash. 





WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Pro- 


cedure of Organization. 
ness Corporation in ONE BOOK. 
copy for your desk or library. 


postpaid. 


Financing and Development of Busi- 
Write today and get a 
Morocco binding, $2.75, sent 
AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN, C licago, I. 
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NORTHERN PINE 
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White Pine 





We must move at once 
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i] 1 car 4" and 3 cars 6" “‘D”’ Select 
2 cars each 8" & 10" “D”’ Select 

4 2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 
5 cars each 8" & 10" No. 2 Common 

f 3 cars 5-4 x 12" No. 2 Common 

+ 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


Drummond, Wisconsin 


Reeewaeceeeo d 


Pin e Hemlock 


Basswood 











We manufacture all 
our timber and al- 
ways have a large 


assortment of good 
stock on 




















ere & Ross Lumber Co. 


Schofield, Wis. 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








Business as a Whole Not as Good as in 1912. 
PENSACOLA, FPLA., Jan. 5.—A decrease in the exports 
of sawn timber and an increase in lumber shipments 
to foreign countries, with total valuations of all wood 
stuffs about the same when compared with the previous 


year’s business, featured the exports for 1913. Timber 
shipments were off about 30,000,000 feet, but the in 
crease in lumber more than made up this deficiency. 


The values of all exports showed a decrease of about 








$2,000,000, due to light cotton shipments and to the 
fact that valuations on naval stores and other products 
exported were below the prices obtained the year 


previous, 
tables: 


The year’s business is shown by the following 








tions since the beginning of the 
September 1.) Of this amount nearly 3,500,000 feet 
went to foreign countries, which is a larger percentage 
than that recorded for last year, although the total 
shipped is less than for the same period a year ago. 
Lumber dealers look forward to a prosperous twelve 
months ahead. Vast improvements along all lines are 


new lumber year on 


in contemplation for the new year, and the building 
trades will be especially busy. Im Savannah and this 
immediate territory there promises to be an unprece 


dented year in building activity. 
this optimistic outlook is general. 
Following are the recorded shipments for the season 


Inquiries show that 
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Figures Show Material In 
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11418000 crease in Business, 
Ay 22,000) PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 6. 
>. 454,000 


In Spite of the fact that the 


Totals 1,036,000 $27.179 125.887.000 $2,240,163 170,270,000 $3,311,236 lumber business has been re 
Shipments and Values of Woodstuffs During 1913. garded rather unsatistactory 
; pee ees ; figures compiled on th 

Hkwn TIMBER SAWN TIMBER, LUMBER. ‘ < 
Monvtus N, ft. Value. i vt. Value, 3. ft. Value. amount of lumber shipped 
BROOGEG iiss ociax- oiawe's 471,000 §$ 225,146 .200,000 $$ 405,008 from this port show a very 
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April 150.000 000 166.028 191.000 ness during the last year as 
acd 25.000 15 ooo 304,795 ett 900 compared with those of 1912 
une 114,000 16,513,000 282,586 y1,000 and 1911. The figures are 
RE Nee ae ucas Sete 9,765,000 987,000 é ee s eee 
MNES ele ce en Givch eh a Setaea berate 81015,000 50,561 "499000 interesting in that they 
Beptembes : 67,000 L750 10,043,000 182,843 ooee illustrate the steady growth 
October .. 30.000 Too 7.192.000 115,600 Vv VOL ‘ svelopme ; 3 ) 
NN ina see, iki e ; i 792.000 BL,015 7,000 and de vel ypment ol the 
Macomber ......... ...... me: 3742000 54.666 6,996,000 lumber industry in this 
: city. Statistics from mills 
Totals 5SS,000 $14,854 97,704,000 $1,920,504 193,580,000 $3,937,016 ‘ n the lower Columbia River, 
Comparative Statement Showing Exports of Naval Stores. Which shipments are large 
TURPENTINE—1918. TURPENTINE—1912. ly cleared through the custom house at Astoria, would 
MonNTHS Barrels. Value. Casks, Value tell a similar story. During 1913 382,879,980 feet of fil 
sannaty 9597 S$ 180,643 8,946 $ 225,104 was shipped by water from mills in this city on vessels 
ebruary $ . oan 
Won 488 116.001 “4.105 that cleared through the Portland custom house. The 
April . 103 2 OOS 2 843 66.800 following tables show the shipments by months: 
May 479 Game  <ouGs 
June .. 10.798 193,792 14.473 71 Foreign Lumber Shipments. 
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A s 869,188 er 2 See! 
ew ~ asl ee Freight rates to some of the principal ports the 
Octol r } last two weeks showed lower figures as reported by 
oo 89 624 2113 026,645 Alfred H. Clement & Co., freight brokers and for- 
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warding agents of New Orleans. There is not a large 
Totals $2,232,906 $1,556,472 $23,865,364 $21,961,232 volume of business offering for future months load 
Exports of Cotton. ing and it looks as though a little lower basis of 
1912 : 1913 rates for the spring months will prevail. 
MoNTHS Bales s. + Value Bales. Value. For prompt shipment from New Orleans rates are 
January $ 11,526 pio 730 quoted as follows: 
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Prosperous Twelve Months Expected. 


just closed 


bringing 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 6.—During the year 
1,254 vessels arrived at the port of Savannah, 


cargoes aggregating 2,743,533 tons. The same vessels 
carried out cotton, naval stores, lumber and other com 


modities in respective proportions. 


This showing is not as good as that of 1912, during 
which 1,304 vessels arrived in port, with cargoes which 
aggregated 2,740,445 tons. The shortage was due in 


part to the slump in lumber business which this port 
has suffered. 

The port of Savannah begins the new year with a 
total of 38,000,000 feet of lumber shipped to all destina 
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BABB I LI LL LD 
Japan exported timber amounting to $1,866,006 during 
the first half of 1913, compared with $1,423,782 for the 
first half of 1912. 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 








IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 5.—Figures for the year, al- 
though not complete, show that log production for 1913 
was about the same as in 1912. January 1 a year ago a 
‘hange was made in the districts. Prior to that all the 
Coast was in one district. Now the district that reports 
to the timber inspector in Vancouver is less in extent, 
ther reports going to Victoria. In the Vancouver dis 
irict there was an increase of about 16,000,000 feet in 
the cut of timber last year. With a reduction elsewhere 
this amount will about offset the difference, so that for 
the Province as a whole the cut is about the 
in the year previous, 

There is this difference, however. A year ago 
log surplus amounted to about 200,000,000 feet. 


vear it is about 8,000,000 feet. On the other 
in the yards are smaller 


same as 
the 
This 
hand stocks 


than a year ago. Business was 
strong at the opening of 1913, and it was not until about 
March that the depression made itself apparent. Although 
there has been much of a quietness during the last few 


months millmen are sanguine as to prospects. Eighty per- 
ent of the logging camps are reported by the timber in- 
pector to be shut down, but it is expected they will be in 
operation again the latter part of January or the first part 


of February. ‘The same with the mills on the coast.  <Al- 
though normal conditions will not resume with a suddea- 
ness, Still it is expected that within six months there will 
be a good general business. 


Oil as fuel has come prominently before principals of the 
industry during the last year. This is largely the result of 
the conservation campaign which has been carried on un- 


ceasingly on both sides of the border. Oil is coming into 
use as fuel for donkey engines so that danger of fire may 
be eliminated. Railroads are adopting oil also, and the 
Great Northern uses oil-burning locomotives on 115 miles 
of its lines in British Columbia, and the Canadian Pacific 
on 477 miles 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St. JoHN, N. B., Jan. 5.—That the lumber industry 
is of great importance to the Province of New Bruns 
wick is indicated by the fact that by far the largest 


single item of provincial revenue comes to the govern 
ment from what are termed crown lands, or timberlands 
still owned by the Province, and administered by the 
yvovernment. The receipts for 1913 from the lease of 
timber limits and from stumpage amounted to $501, 
554.05, This is about $20,000 less than the receipts in 
1912 and $27,000 less than in 1911; but the falling off 
was due to a reduced cut of logs because of dull markets. 
The growth of revenue from the crown lands is indicated 
by the fact that the total receipts in 1890 were only 
$140,291; in 1895, $151,263; in 1900, $175,818; and in 
1908, $343,291. This year’s receipts, in addition to the 
$501,000 for stumpage included also $255,335.76 in 
honuses on timber leases being renewed for a new term 
of years. 

Building operations in St. John during 1914 promise 
to be active, as there is a scarcity of houses and a 


grow- 
ing demand for a class of houses which ean be Jet at 
«a moderate rental. The value of building permits issued 


during 1913 for the city was over $2,800,000. 


cluded 


This in- 
a large sugar refinery, a modern theater, a new 
armory of large dimensions, a million-bushel grain ele- 
vator, a new bank building and new warehouses, resi- 
dences and other structures. During the present year a 
large iron and brass manufacturing plant will be erected, 
and some other industries are promised. 

The snow that fell in all parts of the Province on 
Christmas eve was followed by ten days of severe cold, 
thickening the ice in the streams and enabling the lumber 
operators to make a good deal more rapid progress with 
their work. The cut of logs in the Province, however, 
will hardly be up to the average this year. 

In the neighboring Province of Nova Scotia the annual 
cut of timber averages about 500,000,000 feet, of which 
four-fifths is for export and one-fifth for home trade. 
It is estimated, however, that the cut for 1913 was 50,- 
000,000 feet short of the average. As an illustration of 
how lumbering is conducted in Nova Scotia, a letter from 
sridgewater, on the River LaHave, says that the Davi- 
son Lumber Company has begun the season with seven- 
teen camps, comprising 900 men, and 250 horses and 
oxen, The cut of this company promises to be larger in 
1914 than in the last year. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., Jan. 5.—Very little business was done 
during the holiday season. Operators anticipate a larger 
cut of logs than was looked for earlier in the season, 
owing to the necessity of getting out the timber dam 
aged by windfalls and fires, which will otherwise be 
worthless. At last accounts but little snow had fallen in 
northern Ontario so that hauling has been considerably de- 
layed, The large number of important public contracts 
siven out, which will require much lumber, encourages the 
expectation of an active spring trade, and should financial 
conditions improve the resumption of speculative building 
on a large seale will be another favorable factor, as dwell- 
ing-houses are greatly in demand. 

The Canadian Government has amended the regulations 
soverning the issuing of licenses and permits to cut timber 
n Dominion lands in the prairie provinces, the northwest 
territories and parts of British Columbia. It is provided 
that land required for water-power purposes may be with- 
drawn from timber berths, on the lessee of the water power 
paying the timber licensee the value of all timber of 10 
nches and over in diameter at the stump. The value will 
» fixed by the Minister of the Interior in case of dispute. 
Nhe new regulation is in accordance with the policy of regu- 
lating water powers by the Federal Government. 

The forestry branch of the Canadian Department of the 
interior reports that the forest fire loss on Dominion forest 
eserves in the west was smaller last season than ever be- 
ore. From April 1 to the end of September several re- 
erves escaped without a single fire over 10 acres in extent. 

J. E. Ray, Canadian Trade Commissioner at Birmingham, 
('ngland, reports inquiries for various kinds of lumber. 
Some firms are anxious to import direct, but apparently 
he timber merchants and sawyers of the Midland counties 
f England are in the habit of purchasing from the ports 


of Liverpool, Ifull, Manchester, Cardiff and London, that 
course enabling them to inspect the lumber prior to purchase, 
when necessary. 

There is an extensive demand for planks running from 
2 inches to 4 inehes in thickness made out of birch or 
maple. Beech is not popular. Pine deals are readily sale- 
able, and large quantities of white oak, plain and quartered, 
reach this area, There is also a good demand for birch logs. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OTraAwaA, ONtT., Jan. 6.—The price of lumber will be 
one of the subjects to be considered in a comprehensive 
inquiry into the cost of living in Canada by a commission 
which has been appointed by the Dominion Government 
in response to a widespread agitation in this regard. The 
commission, which consists of three departmental officials of 
wide experience, will take evidence all over Canada as to the 
prices of everything which the ordinary citizen uses. Lumber 
is one of the commodities that have gone up in price within 
the last few years and as a result it costs considerably more 
to build now than ten years ago but the causes for higher 
prices are so evident in the exhaustion of supply that it is 
not expected the commission will go very deep into this part 
of the question. 

That exports of forest products from Canada were smaller 
in 1913 than during the preceding year although slightly 
larger than in 1911 is shown by figures issued by the Trade 
and Commerce Department. Total exports of forest products 
in 1918 were $42,875,089 ; in 1912, $48,112,393 and in 1911, 


$40,654,422. The greater part of the export was to the 
United States. 
Urging an enlargement in Canadian exports to Great 


Britain of maple roller blocks the Canadian trade agent at 
eds, Eng., has written to the Trade and Commerce Depart- 
ment pointing out how strong is the demand. The blocks are 
required to be octagonally shaped or rough turned in the 
round but unbored. ‘They should be quarter-cleft and free 
from shakes and knots. The average sizes are 26 inches long 
by 6% inches diameter; 26x5% inches; 22x6% inches and 
22x5% inches. In Keighley, Yorkshire, alone there is an 
annual demand for 250,000 rollers. 

The complete schedule of new railway cartage charges has 
been issued and shows that while Montreal and Toronto will 
have to pay 4 cents a hundred pounds for its cartage, or 1 
cent more than they have been paying even since the recent 
advance, Ottawa and other smaller cities will be charged 
only 3 cents a hundred pounds, the same figure as was fixed 
last October. This is the last word on the whole question. 





CANADIAN LUMBERMEN RECEIVE HONORARY 


TITLES. 


OTTAWA, ONT., Jan. 6.—The prominent place the lum 
ber industry has always taken in Canada is strikingly 
emphasized by the fact that out of six Canadians in- 
cluded in this New Year’s honor list (the annual granting 
of titles and distinctions from Great Britain) no less 
than four of them are lumbermen or are connected with 
the lumbering industry in a legislative capacity. These 
are Henry Kelly Egan, of Ottawa, now Sir H. K. Egan; 


Hon, Lieut.-Col, Sir Douglas Cameron, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Manitoba and a well known lumberman, who 


is given a K. C. M. G.; Sir Francis Langelier, lieutenant 
governor of Quebec, who is similarly honored and who 
was formerly connected with the lumbering industry as 
minister of crown lands in Quebee; and last of all, 
Aubrey White, deputy minister of lands and forests for 
Ontario, who is made a C. M. G. 

Sir Henry Egan is managing director of the Hawkes- 
bury Lumber Company as well as a director of the Bank 
of Ottawa, British Canadian Bank Note Company and 
the Ottawa and Montreal Transmission Company. He is 
one of the best known lumbermen of the Ottawa Valley. 
Sig Douglas Cameron, K. C. M. G., is president and 
general manager of the Rat Portage Lumber Company, 
having mills at Kenora, Norman, Rainy River, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver, and is also a director of a number 
of banks and other enterprises. Aubrey White, C. M.G., 
before his appointment as deputy minister of lands and 
forests for Ontario engaged in the lumber business in 
Muskoka for a number of years. 





LUMBERMEN TO AWARD MEDALS FOR ESSAYS 
ON BIRDS. 


Bay CITY AND SaGINAw, Jan. 6.—W. B. Mershon, of 
Saginaw, has caused to be made eighteen medals to be 
given to as many school children in various parts of the 
State who contribute the best essays on birds and bird 
life. The awards will be made May 1. The prizes are 
to be awarded as an incentive for the pupils of the State 
under act 227 of 1913 public acts, which provide that 
in every school in the State a portion of the time shall 
be devoted to teaching humane treatment and protec- 
tion to animals and birds. Mr. Mershon has been one 
of the prime movers in the attempt to conserve the bird 
life of the State, although a noted lumberman and sports- 
man. He is the author of a volume devoted to the 
passenger pigeon which is a recognized authority. 





NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department will open bids at Washington, D. C 


.» Jan- 
uary 20 for 


the following requisitions of lumber: 
Delivery 


ARTICLE— Quantity. at Navy Yard. Sch. 
Ash, white, combined 
firsts and seconds....15,000 feet.. Boston, Mass..... 6209 


Oak, white, plank, 4”..10,009 feet. . Portsmouth, N. H..6209 





Oak, white, 4”, unseas- 

ONEM 22. ccnseevssce 3,000 feet.. Brooklyn, N. Y...6209 
Pine, yellow. hewn tim 

We oe wet 5:0 bras6: oceans 50,000 feet.. Boston, Mass..... 6209 
Pine, vellow, long leaf, 

merchantable ....... 18,000 feet... Brooklyn, N. Y...6209 
Pine, yellow, plank for 

decking and string- 

ers .............. Miscellaneous. . Boston, Mass..... 6219 
Spruce, merchantable.. .45,000 feet. . Brooklyn, N. Y...6209 


Spruce, white, No. 1...26,000 feet.. Boston, Mass.. xe .6209 





























Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone Park, finished in Birch. 


Birch Finish 


Has “Good Rep” 


already established the country over through 
its extensive use in the more pretentious pub- 
lic buildings as well as in private homes. To 
get a reputation, such as it enjoys, requires 
real bona fide merit. Not only did it have 
to make good in working quality, but also in 
its susceptibility to all kinds of finishes 
known to the painter's art—natural and 
colored stains as well as paint. The prelimi- 
nary trial period is now passed and dealers 
who have not been afraid of introducing 
better material to their trade find 


Big Profits and ° 
Quick Sales in Birch 


Being suited to all sorts of interior work, cas- 
ing, base, flooring, mouldings, ornamental 
columns, newel posts, stairways, brackets, 
grills, mantels, etc., it offers much variety for 
those artistically inclined; and particularly does 
it appeal to those builders who favor mahog- 
any finish, for in this respect it holds undis- 
puted title as ‘principal imitator’’—so much 
so that it is often referred to as Mahogany 
Birch. 





Dealers everywhere are coming to 
realize that one way of holding 
S il trade at home is to be alive to the 
e builders’ demands. Birch has 
Bi h been advertised extensively to 

irc home builders and there’s doubt- 
less many of your customers ready right now to 
try it. Why don’t you stock it and show them 
you're a live wire and ready to deliver what they 
want if they’ll pay the price—and at that it’s 
comparatively cheap. Ask any of the firms shown 
below for details. 


You can 











G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 
RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 

Rib Lake, Wis. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 

I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 

SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 


Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 

Chicago, Ill. 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 

C. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 
WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


HACKLEN-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mieh. 
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PITTSBURGH 





Relayer Rails 


we have the following first-class relayer 
rails at Ashtola, Pa., on the South Fork 
Branch of the P. R. R. which we will sell 
at attractive prices:— 
6 tons 20 Ibs. 
125 *“* 45 
295 6é 50 6s 
5 pieces 45 “ frogs. 
‘if (Ty 50 oe 66 
3 “ 45 * points. 
6 66 50 6 66é 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





















































| American Lumber & Mfg.Co. 
General Offices— PITTSBURGH. PA. 
| | 
| | 
| Manufacturers — | 
Silver White Pine We want 

A real Cor ine Substitute for Planin : 5 
| " eerie po ta Work. , high class 
= : White 
| Idaho White Pine i 
| Northern Soft Cork White Pine | Commission 
| —ALSO— Salesmen. 
| Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 

Wit WM i Hi 1 








IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4”° 6-4” 8-4”’ D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


Wm. Eee: Son, Inc., Pitsberth, Pa. 
ES 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


4 
‘ Wholesale Lumber 


YELLOW PINE 
HARDWOODS 








é WHITE PINE 
4 HEMLOCK 





SAD DAD DAY 


4 
‘ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BEATA TATA TAD DADA DATATA TATA TATA 


HARD MAPLE 
Dry Stock 1” to 4” Thick 


We also have a complete stock of High Grade 
White Pine, Spruce and Hemlock 


Inquiries Solicited. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CoO. 

















i 940-941 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





TERHUNE LUMBER co 
PITTSBURGH, PA. ~ 


Will appreciate your stock lists. 
and lowest prices. 








“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an ns ee of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 














Proposed Change in System of Forest Taxation— 
Lumbermen Perturbed by Charges That They Op- 
pose Fire Prevention Measures. 

Bostox, Mass., Jan. 5.—Three new taxes on timber 
are proposed as substitutes for the present forest tax 
in the act relative to forest taxation to be submitted 
to the Massachusetts Legislature by the special com 
mission on taxation, copies of which were made public 
today. These three taxes do not. however, amount to 
as much as the present tax. The three proposed taxes 
are to be called forest land tax, forest commutation 
tax, and forest product tax. The registered land will 
pay a forest land tax every year; that is, an ordinary tax 
on the land at its value as though it were cut-ovet 
land. Such land is usually valued at $5 an acre, or less, 
and so this forest land tax will probably be about 8 
or 10 cents an acre each year, at the most. The com 
mutation tax is devised to protect the town revenue, 
since small towns get a large part of their revenue 
from taxes on timber lands. Land which has wood 
big enough to sell will when registered be called ** wood 
Jot.’’ Land which has no salable wood will be called 
*plantation.’’ The commutation tax would be paid 
only by land registered as ‘* woodlot,’’ not by ‘* planta 
tion.’’ To each town the amount of tax which the 
town derived from these registered woodlots in 1913 
would be computed and distributed among these woodlots 
in proportion to the amount of timber on each when 
it was required. In this way each town will get from 
these lands the same tax that it got in 1913, but no 
more. As the timber grows, this tax does not incrense. 
The third tax, or forest product tax, will be paid by 
all registered land when the timber is cut. 

A sweeping attack on State building operations is 
the feature of a report just made to the legislature by 
the board of efficiency and economy Legislative investiga 
tion is expected. The new Democratic State government 
will assume office this week. 

The Areadia lodging house tire which cost a score of lives 
has renewed interest in the proposed fire hazard legisla 
tion for Greater Boston. Lumbermen are perturbed by 
charges that they are opposed to fire prevention laws. E. 
D. Sawyer, president of the lumbermen’s local association 
and head of the Sawyer Lumber Company said: “Lum 
bermen here are not opposing fire prevention legislation. 
It is a fact that a modern fireproof building requires as 
much wood in its construction as an old-fashioned wooden 
block. For instance, it takes two surfaces of wood for thr 
setting of the concrete It would not be good business to 
oppose fire hazard laws even if there were no other rea 
=. The majority of the lumbermen favor them. 

‘apitalists here are interested in a project to build a 
vested trom Jonesport, on the Maine seacoast. to Oak 
field, a junction point on the Bangor & Aroostook railroad. 

This is to afford better transportation for lumber and 

potatoes. ’ 

Arthur Logan, formerly commission agent for the John 
L. Roper Lumber Company in the Boston district, has 
been succeeded by Walter Johnson. of Lewiston, Me. Mr. Lo 
gan will devote all his time to disposing of the Edgar and 
Fordyce mill output. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 5.—Snow fell in Maine earlier this 
season than in some years, while zero weather has pre 
vailed in the northern section for more than a week, and 
now has spread south to the coast. Up north, where the 
loggers are at work, 8 to 12 inches of snow is reported 
in many localities, while no part of the timber country 
shows bare ground, as has sometimes been the case. 
Cutting is nearly over, and hauling has begun, with the 
roads in very fair condition. 

The cut of logs will be about an average, some sections 
having cut more than last season and others less, accord 
ing to eonditions. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE | 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 











Upward Tendency Noted in Some Branches of Lum- 
ber Trade—Hardwoods Show Firmness—Other Wood 
in Improved Condition. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 5.—Confidence and optimism 
as to the future gain steadily. Opinions differ as to 
When improvement will come; some say it has started, 
and others say it will not be felt for six months. There 
has been a stiffening on certain items recently, which 
some say is temporary and local, others that it is a 
forerunner of a better market. One encouraging sign 
is that a number of concerns have been booking orders 
for future delivery. sut most orders are for im 
mediate use. 

Reports from hardwood dealers show firmness, with 
plain white oak the strongest item. Hardwoods are 
offered freely, but most offerings are not really dry 
stock such as was sold a year or two ago. Hardwood 
flooring is in good demand, and stocks seem to be oversold. 
Low grade chestnut and poplar, birch, beech, maple. ash 
and gum are steady but not especially active. Upper 
grades of poplar and chestnut are quiet, but firm. Mahog- 
any and other fancy woods are firm.* White pine con- 
tinues strong and inactive except in the barn grades. 
Spruce is steady and strong, with little stock in sight. 
Ifemlock is steady in price, with an apparent strengthen- 
ing in demand. Cypress is in very good call at steady 
prices, with shingles generally oversold. North Carolina 
pine seems to be showing a slight but steady strength- 
ening, and the mills which sell on grade rather than 
price have a fair volume of a judging from the 
tone of their correspondence. Lath of all kinds and sizes 
are scarce and high. Cedar shingles are steady but move 
sluggishly. Yellow pine still sits at the foot of the class 


as far as demand goes, and prices are unsteady. A large 
volume of business is being done, but it is far short 
What it should be in) both price and volume. 

General mercantile trade is reported encouraging, though 
not so active as a year ago. ‘The financial market is more 
active than for months, with an upward tendency. — Col- 
lections are still hard. 

The fight for the big dry dock at the League Island 
Navy Yard has developed a divergence of opinion among 
Pennsylvania congressmen, Ilion. J. Hampton Moore claim- 
ing that harbor improvements, arsenal additions and other 
hoped for government aid will be of greater benefit and 
the city can not expect all. The fight is being continued, 
however, and is receiving general support. 

George KE. Lippincott, U. of P. °13, a son of Robert ¢, 
Lippincott, has associated himself with his father in’ the 
lumber business, taking charge of the office in the Crozer 
Building. The younger Lippincott has been in touch with 
the Tumber business all his life, but never actually en 
gaged in it before. 

Reports for 1913) from many of the towns of eastern 
Pennsylvania show a prosperous year, with encouraging 
prospects for 1914. In a majority of the reports received 
the building business showed a very busy year. 

Stroud & Wilgus, who have been at Delaware avenue and 
Green street, have completed moving to their new yard at 
Jjeoch street and East Montgomery avenue, with offices at 
e22 Richmond street. They own the properties, which all 
adjoin, and have equipped and stocked a modern yard. 


of 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 
PirrsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 6.—The main features of the 
new year’s lumber trade in Pittsburgh territory are 
the estimates and bidding on the regular contract stocks 
taken by large consumers on an annual price basis 
During the last week, this class of business has been 
about all that the trade has of an interesting eharacter 
Improvement it 


general trade has been reported in 

many directions, The sheet and, tin-plate industries 

have gained in activity, the latter 15 percent over the clos 
h 








ot year and the former is now near normal, running at 
SS percent of capacity The pipe trade has taken on un 
expected activity and mills are getting more orders” than 
usual. More than a half million tons of rails have been 


booked by steel mills for standard trunk lines, and wir 
and nail mills are holding a steady gait running on a pat 
with the tin-plate industry 

In the coal mining industry the normal midwinter season 





buying is on, which is quiet Coke has been steadily dk 
clining in production but prices have become firmer and no 
longer are the cause of speculation A minimum of $2 foi 

tndard furnace coke has apparently been fixed for the year 


and buying has been on that basis Lumber trade in the 
coke and coal districts was excellent all last year and is 
better than usual at this season 

I. kk. Willson of the Willson Bros.” Lumber Company, who 


after an illness of some week went south on a business 
trip. returned last week Later he spent a few days in New 
York Phis company has demonstrated its confidence in the 


future lumber business, by closing negotiations for 40,000,000 
feet of timber adjoining its holdings at Conway, S. C. This 
latest acquisition determined the company to improve its 
mill equipment by changing from a single to a double band 
mill and increasing the daily capacity from 50,000 to S0,000 
feet of vellow pine The Willson Bros.” Lumber Company re- 
gards the present as a bottom price market with many signs 
of improvement abead 

President H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Company, 
returned from a business trip in the East last week. He 
found matters somewhat quiet there but some business is 
going all the time and prices have held their own or else ad 
vanced slightly. Some very attractive contracts are in. the 
air from large buying coneerns and business. 

The Duquesne Lumber Company announced that with the 
beginning of this week, a Philadelphia branch office was 
opened at 422 Commercial Trust Building and J. G. Voohees 
made eastern manager. The office will look after all eastern 
business of which this company has considerable at this 
time and is expanding in that direction 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports a very good run of 
business, especially in the way of contract sales covering ex 
tended deliveries 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Building Permits for Last Week Show Satisfactory 
Trend to Trade—Fleet of Lumber Carriers Lay Up 
for Winter. 

Burrauo, N. Y., Jan. 6.—The building figures fon 
the Jast vear ran higher than had been expected and 
operations exceeded those of 112. This is considered 
noteworthy because in 1912 there were a number of 
unusually large buildings erected, while last vear these 
were missing. The value of permits for 1913) was 
$13,109,000, while the total for 1912 was $12,992,000. It 
is predicted that a large number of dwelling houses will 
be built during 1914, as medium-priced houses in the 
city are scarce. 

Twenty-two members of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
made a New Year’s call upon Maj. John 8. Noyes and 
wife at their home in Oakland Place last Thursday 
and spent a very pleasant time during which the major 
recounted some of his early experiences’ in the lumber 
trade of the city as a member of Noyes & Sawyer, 
wholesale white pine dealers. A number of songs were 
sung, including ‘‘ Forty Years Ago.’’ Luncheon was 
served, ; 2 

Buffalo hardwood dealers are hopeful that the National 
association will decide to meet in this city next June, 
thus giving the city two important lumber conventions in 
1914. O. EB. Yeager will lay the invitation of the city before 
the trustees of the association in Chicago next week. It. is 
thought the claims of Buffalo will receive due consideration 
and the lumbermen will be sure of a hospitable welcome it 
they decide to come here. 

For the last week building permits amounted to $162,000, 
The most important building oh the list is the Oriole Home, 
which will be built at 556 F: Genesee Street at a cost of 
$78,000. : 

The imports of sawed rough lumber from Canada at this 
port showed an increase for 1915 of 18,945,874 feet, rhe 
1913 imports were 60,373,863 feet, while those of 1912 
were 41,427,989 feet. The amount of duty collected by the 
Government fell off, however, nearly $5,000. f 

The auction sale of the office furniture of the Blue Grass 
Lumber Company. and its auxiliary, the Empire State Hard 
wood Lumber Company, took place today under the auspices 
of the receivers and turned out to be a bargain sale for the 
buyers. The desks, typewriters, dictaphones, ete. were of 
good quality and almost new, though they scarcely pea i 
25 percent of their original value. This appears to end t 
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existence of these companies here, and it is not expected 
that the people interested in them will continue. 

Occasionally a Buffalo lumberman is able to report that 
business with him has improved already this year. One of 
them states that he has a good run of orders and that most 
of the lumber he buys, which is yellow pine and hemlock, 
is demanding a little higher price than it was a month ago. 

There are upwards of 40 lumber steamers and barges laid 

up here and at the Tonawandas for the winter, which shows 
that the fleet is still of moderate proportions at least, as a 
great many of the vessels are taken to their home ports 
farther up the lakes for winter care and repair. This fleet 
did not suffer materially from the great November storm. 
liad it been exposed in the way the grain, coal~and ore 
vessels were, it would have been nearly wiped out of exist- 
ence. 
The Madigan lumber mills at Dunkirk are to be enlarged 
and improved in the near future, to make them as nearly 
fire-proof as possible. Plans have been drawn for new 
buildings, including a boiler house, and a number of new 
machines will be installed. 

Lumbermen operating in the Adirondacks, as well as north- 
western Pennsylvania, have no occasion for worry further 
over lack of snow. Withjn the last two weeks a good amount 
of snow has fallen in both these sections, making logging 
easy. Earlier in the winter it was feared that this was 
yvoing to be a season of very little snow, but lumbermen have 
corrected their estimates. 
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FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 
start out full of promise. 
who seem to have been complaining about business 
conditions during most of the last year, after having taken 
their inventories are beginning to realize that 1913 was a 
good year after all. Not a few of the local yards, and 


seems to 
even those 


5.—The new year 
Local dealers, 


especially those on the outskirts find that last year was a 
record-breaker in volume of business. Although there was 


little uniformity in prices most of the yards seem to have 
made a little money and only a few are in the question- 
able column so far as profits are concerned. 

The severe flood in the flats and the fact that the rail- 
roads have not been buying as liberally as might have been 
desired have had a reverse effect upon the business of 
some of the large yards, but many big undertakings in the 
building line which have gone ahead have helped them out 
to a considerable extent. 

Although last year showed quite an increase in local 
building of residences and factories it has not had a tend- 
ency to overstock the market to any extent that might 
interfere with business in that line during the coming 
vear. Secretary McMichael, of the Cleveland Real Estate 
Board, said this week: “Tight money during the last 
year has held back a number of large building projects that 
should under all normal conditions go ahead this year. 
With the usual growth of Cleveland the coming year should 
show plenty of opportunity for buildings of practically all 
descriptions.” 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLepo, Onto, Jan. 5.—The postholiday season has 
had a general dulling effect on the lumber business 
locally during the last two weeks and the movement 
in lumber of all kinds is rather light. Unfavorable 
weather conditions of the last few days and the predic- 
tions for a continuance of this weather doubtless will 
be a factor in the business for some time to come. An- 
nual reports of the various concerns of the city show 
one of the most generally prosperous years in their 
history. 

James Harrington Boyd, of Toledo, 
Ohio workmens’ compensation act, 
us one of the ninety members of a committee to arrange 
tor an International Congress on Social Insurance, to be 
held in 1915. ‘This congress will be held at the call of 
President Wilson and wiil assemble for the purpose of 
discussing Federal and State legislation relative to social 
insurance, 


author of the 
has been appointed 
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THE TONAWANDAS. 

NorktTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 6.—In 
the amount of lumber received at the Tonawandas by 
vessel last season, consisting of about 300,000,000 feet, 
the annual report of the local customs collector shows 
that nearly 9,000,000 pieces of lath arrived. Duties 
amounting to nearly $50,000 were collected at the local 
port, mostly on lumber products, such as rough white 
pine, hemlock and wood pulp. 

A number of dealers whose yard supplies are not 
so plentiful as their customers require are bringing 
lumber from Canadian and American points of consumption. 
W. E. Kelsey & Son are handling a large amount of stock by 
oo, The Twin City Lumber Company and the Northern 
Lumber Company are among those receiving consignments by 
rail. 

Edward W. Betts, of the Eastern Lumber Company, was 
reappointed clerk of the Tonawanda Board of Education last 
evening for the twenty-fifth consecutive year. 

F. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, accompanied by his wife and young son, departed 
recently for a trip to the Pacific coast, where they will spend 
six weeks. 


addition to 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Jan, 6.—The demand for lumber continues 
unchanged and wholesalers who looked for improvement 
are disappointed. Some improvement is noted in the 
hardwood market, but elsewhere dullness continues. Ac- 
tual orders are very light, and but for shipping on orders 
booked some time ago the wholesale trade would have 
a dull time of it. 

Yard stocks continue badly depleted, but yards seem 
to feel perfectly safe in holding off buying to the last 
possible moment. So far as building is concerned they ap- 
parently are justified in not looking for any immediate 
improvement. Stocks now in the yards are large enough to 
handle this class of business. 

little 


In the shipping market very is done in the way 


of chartering. There have been some orders for January 
and February delivery and tonnage continues to offer very 
little for January and later loading. 


A general curtailment of yellow pine production is re- 
ported, including the complete shutdown of several plants. 
On the other hand it is also stated that there is a very 
generous supply of lumber and as some of the big mills 
find it more expensive to remain idle than to continue 
operations, they will keep going even in the face of a loss. 

. W. Brownson has, been made general sales manager 
of the Robert W. Higbie Company, 45 Broadway, with mills 
und timber at New Bridge, in the Adirondacks. ir. Brown- 
son is well known in this market, hav’ng for a number of 


years been connected with the Hilton & Dodge Lumber Com- 
pany. He has had some hardwood experience and the 
present connection places a very desirable output at his 
disposal. 

H. H. Todd, for many years president of the New Rochelle 
Coal & Lumber Company, has resigned from the company 
and retired all together from the lumber business. Alonzo 
Guest, who severed his relations with the company some 
years ago to become president of the North Avenue Bank, 
New Rochelle, has retired from the bank and again assumes 
the presidency of the lumber company. 

George W. McChesney, who has been in the retail lum- 
ber business, has retired. The H. Herrmann Lumber Com- 
pany has moved from 254 Canal Street to 470 Fourth Ave- 
nue, 

A. N. Milne, secretary of the Milne Bros.’ Company, 18 
Broadway, has withdrawn from the corporation and engaged 
in business on his own account at the Grand Central Ter- 
minal, using the style of Milne Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company. The business of Milne Bros.’ Company will be 
continued by Charles Milne as heretofore. 





CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 6.—Frank L. Moore, of this 
city, president of the Empire State Forest Products’ 
Association and also president and general manager of 
the Newton Falls Paper Company, has received the as- 
surances of Governor Glynn that some constructive 
legislation making toward the conservation of the water 
power and natural resources of the State will be in- 
troduced at the coming session of the State legislature. 

President Moore recently appeared before the gov- 
ernor at the latter’s request. It was pointed out to the 
governor by President Moore, who for four years has been 
working hard for water storage, better forest and forestry 
laws and conservation, that the constitution ought to be 
amended permitting the State to dispose of the mature, 
dead, down and burned timber on State lands, turning the 
revenue gained therefrom into the coffers of the State. He 
showed the governor that under proper methods and proper 
management the propagation and perpetuation of the State 
forests would not only be assured, but would be enhanced. 
It was his contention that there should be appointed an 
advisory board to work in conjunction with the State superin- 
tendent of forests in the removal of such timber and that 
this advisory board should be made up of men not politicians, 
making it absolutely non-partisan. Men should be chosen for 
their knowledge of forestry and forestry methods and should 
be above suspicion in every respect. President Moore believes 
that if such an amendment to the constitution were made 
the timber supply would be greatly augmented and the State 
would derive a revenue that would amount to at least 
$1,000,000 a year. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, Jan. 6.—The local lumber 
industry is quiet. Box factories and sash, door and blind 
plants report only a moderate volume of business. Local 
dealers who buy their season’s stock will begin to place orders 
in the Georgian Bay district and at upper lake points the last 
of the month. 

There is a moderate movement in hardwood lumber, 
maple, ash and birch particularly scarce and strong. 

The recent advent of colder weather accompanied by a 
slight snowfall is a boon to loggers, who are preparing to 
take advantage of it. 

The Embury-Martin Lumber Company at Cheboygan has a 
crew of men icing a road from the company’s sawmill to the 
woods and will begin hauling logs as soon as possible. 

The Michigan Truck & Lumber Company at Holly has found 

it necessary to put on a night shift owing to the rush of 
orders, incident to hardwood specialties for” automobile com- 
panies. 
The Hanson-Ward Veneer plant in Bay City has built up a 
large business in furnishing material for automobile bodies 
and has been forced to run overtime. The flooring depart- 
ment of the plant has also been well taken care of in a busi- 
ness way. 

All of the sawmills on the Saginaw River with a single 
exception will be operated during the winter. No difficulty 
has been experienced in obtaining all the logs needed to keep 
the plants running. 


with 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MicuH., Jan. 5.—The snow that has fallen 
through the upper peninsula is worth thousands of 
dollars to lumbermen and means brisk times as every 
available man will now be hurried to the woods. Saw- 
mills at Escanaba and Marinette will begin operations 
in a few days, it is stated. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, 
is the first company to build ice roads and has a good 
one in operation at Bird Center, near Wausaukee, Wis. 
The N. Ludington Company, of Marinette, Wis., is 
also completing an ice road at its camp east of 
Wausaukee. The lowering temperature is favoring ice 
road building everywhere and loggers are hastening to 
take advantage of it. 

The Hatten Lumber Company, at New London, Wis., 
has started sawing for the season with both night and 
day crews. 

The Keith & Hiles Company’s sawmill at Crandon, 
Wis., will start sawing about the middle of January, 
it is announced. The mill was thoroughly overhauled 
last fall and is in first-class shape. Loggers have been 
at work for three months and several million feet of 
logs is ready to load onto ears on the company’s 
railroad, 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 
MENOMINEE, MicH., Jan. 7.—Weather cold enough 
to permit of building ice roads and a slight fall of 
snow has brought about a general spurt of activity in 
the lumber woods this week that promises a_ fairly 
good season even though the start is late. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad put on its logging trains 
between Iron Mountain and Menominee yesterday and 
the Wisconsin & Michigan line is doing some hauling, 
while the North Western will have timber to haul soon. 

Conditions are now as good as could be desired except 
for snow. With a good fall of snow and continued 
cold weather there will be a constant hum of logging activity 
for the next three months all through the Upper Peninsula 
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From our Cincinnati, Ohio 


RED CEDAR YARD. 





Interesting History of Tennessee Red Cedar Sent on Request. 


lly CEO.C. BROWN & CO. )/y cE 


MAIN OFFICE PROCTOR, ARK. 











We have a complete 
stock of 


ROUND and SPLIT POSTS 
POLES AND PILING 


Can furnish in 
straight cars. 


TENNESSEE” 
RED CEDAR 
POSTS 


Can fill orders for Sawed Tapers. 
Quick Shipment. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 














NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of all kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER “"Sitic’Ss Poves® 


PILING and POLES. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 


HOUSTON, TEX. TEXARKANA, ARK. 


Atlas of the World 


Contains maps, printed in five and six 
colors, of the United States, Territories, 
Insular Possessions, Canadian Provinces 
and of every country in the World. In- 
cludes al] the latest geographical changes. 
The latest and most complete Atlas and 
invaluable in the office and home. Maps 
show, in different colors, railroads, moun- 
tains, water and political divisions, 
Alphabetical index of countries, states, 
important cities and towns throughout 
the World, The Atlas is 7’? x10’? and 
has 193 pages of maps. 

Price bound in cloth, $1.50: leather, $2 
postpaid. Sold with 


return privilege. 
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[ W. VA. SPRUCE am HARDWOODS 








William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bildg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: - » 








MARION, VA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - ° WEST VIRGINIA 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
Office:—SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va 
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{ Mixed Cars of 
Oak Products 


of a quality just a little better than you 
are accustomed to getting is what we 
offer you in 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 
We make a specialty of Oak and can 


supply anything in the Hardwood Line 
on short notice. 









Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 







AQ? 


BANS 
j SS OA! Any, 2 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
{ y\ BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
‘OORINY We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 


\ Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. / 





of Michigan and northern Wisconsin. Lack of sufficient snow 
is still holding back the smaller jobbers and operators. 

A large number of mills from Marquette south to Green 
Bay. which have been closed because of the impossibility of 
getting timber, are preparing to resume operations with the 
prospect that timber can be secured from now on. Schneider 
& Brown's mill at Marquette has been operated whenever 
timber could be secured, but that has been possible only part 
of the time. The Spies-Thompson Company, of Menominee, 
plans to start its plant as soon as timber is to be had. 

One of the tirst ice roads in this locality was completed 
by the J. W. Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, at Bird 
Center, Wis., last week. Usually the loggers wait for snow 
as a foundation for ice roads but the absence of it has caused 
the bigger companies to go ahead without it. The N. Lud- 
ington Company, of Marinette, operating near Wausaukee, 
Wis., also has an ice road about ready for hauling. 

One condition that is worrying jobbers is the probability 
that when hauling operations begin at all camps there will 
be such a demand for cars that the railroads will not be 
able to supply enough to accommodate all. Some of the 
operators are figuring on decking their logs and loading in 
the spring when they can get all the cars needed. The prac- 
tice adds another dollar to the cost of the logs but the job- 
bers consider it a big improvement over leaving the timber 
in the woods. 

With the market for the sale of lumber quiet as usual 
at this season of the year the wholesalers are making an ex- 
tensive study of conditions that will control the spring and 
summer business. Their conclusion is that spring business 
will open up slowly because of the present conservative 
policy being followed by both wholesalers and retailers but 
they are convinced that by the middle of summer a good 
business will be enjoyed, and that the volume for the year 
may be even better than in 1915. 
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e=We Run Our Own Mills—— 
MANUFACTURING 
Poplar, Quartered White Oak 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 
WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., 


KNOXVILLE, 
TENNESSEE. 








of White and Red Oak logs 
and Hickory logs for ] 


Buyers 


Pump Stock; White and Red Oak 
Cross Ties, Switch Ties and Piling 





will profit by sending your inquiries to 


L. A. GOODRICH, Cash, Ark. 


Full Stock Always on Hand. 
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WANTED—A Buyer For 


LOUISIANA ELM 


To be shipped green, log run. 
Can cut any thickness desired. 


E. A. Mercadal, 


Audubon Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
Se U MULES UOONSLAEUCUUSEDENORESAEEONSEEUOEECEOEEPUCATERE OUEST TESA 





R. E. Wood Lumber Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 


Southern Hardwoods 








Now Ready. One Dollar, postpaid. 


The Woods 


A New Book by Douglas Malloch. 


Wholly admirable.—Buffalo News. 
In the front rank.—Nashville Banner. 
Real poetry.—San Francisco Argonaut. 
Each is a heart song.—Portland Telegram. 

Will live in the years to come.—Boston Globe. 
Speaks truth direct to your heart.—Houston Post. 
Hard sense and cheerful philosophy.—New York Herald. 
A fresh note and a dauntless optimism.—Current Opinion. 


Published by the 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Light Snow Starts Woods Work—Colder Weather 
Needed for Ideal Conditions—Mills Being Overhauled 
Preparatory to Season’s Run. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 6.—The snow last week in 
the northern Wisconsin lumber country will give the 
logging industry an impetus, although colder weather 
and more snow are needed to insure steady operation. 
Most of the lumber companies and logging concerns 
opened their logging camps early last fall and now 
have the woods filled with logs, waiting for cold weather 
and snow, so that the output can be skidded and hauled: 
Most of the lumber concerns are overhauling their 
sawmills, preparatory to opening up, just as soon as 
they secure a large enough supply of logs. 

It is reported from Wausau that some Chicago em 
ployment bureaus have been sending men into the 
Wisconsin woods to secure work, without any consideration 
as to whether men were wanted, in view of the fact that 
logging operations have been at a_ standstill because of 
«weather conditions. Many of the men drift into Wausau 
and the Wausau Advancement Association, being in close 
touch with lumber interests in northern Wisconsin, has been 
able to find work for many of the men. 

During its annual close down for inventory and repairs, 
the R. McMillen Company. of Oshkosh, improved its dust 
collecting system by installing two large modern “cyclones” 
and larger fans. 


The Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Company, of Algoma. has 


completed the erection of a large addition to its plant. 

B. H. Roderick, of Juda, has purchased the branch lumber 
yards of the Heddles Lumber Company at Brodhead. Mr. 
Roderick will maintain his yards at Juda and Brodhead. 
Edward Wendt will be in direct charge of the Juda business. 

The Oconto Company has a large crew of men remodeling 
its sawmill at Oconto. Considerable new equipment will be 
installed and the capacity of the plant will be increased. The 
Holt Lumber Company, of Oconto, has a crew of twenty-five 
at work overhauling its plant. 

The Menasha Wooden Ware Company has opened its new 
dry kiln, recently erected at its plant in Ladysmith. 

The Keith & Hiles Lumber Company plans on placing its 
sawmill at Crandon in operation about January 15. The 
company has been logging extensively this winter. 

The right of Indians, who have been extended citizenship 
by the Government, to sell their land grants after the allot- 
ment on reservations and before the secretary of the interior 


issues the patents perfecting ownership, is involved in the 
test case which Judge F. A. Geiger heard last week in the 


United States court in Milwaukee and took under advise- 
ment after presentation of arguments by the government and 
by counsel for the defendant, August Anderson. a lumberman 
of northern Wisconsin. The outcome of the case, which may 
find its way into the United States Supreme Court, will be 
watched with interest by lumber interests all over the coun- 
try who have purchased timberlands from Indians. The 
Government was represented in the case by Otto H. Breiden 
bach, assistant United States district attorney in Milwaukee, 
who filed a brief of 100 pages, and who contended that the 
defendant Anderson should be required to return the tract 
of land in question to the Indian from whom the lumberman 
purchased it, without cost to the Indian, and Mr. Breiden- 
bach asked for a judgment to that effect. 


es 


ON THE FOX RIVER. 


APPLETON, WIS., Jan. 6.—Fox River Valley pulp manu- 
facturers received with jubilation the news a couple of 
days ago that the Duluth country had been blessed with 
from 3 to 5 inches of snow. Pulp mills of this valley 
would have been shut down in a week or ten days were 
new raw material not promptly available. Mill yards 
are empty, a condition that has not existed here for many 
years. 

Twin boys were born to Mr. and Mrs. Lothar Graef, 
Appleton, a couple of days ago. Mr. Graef is head of 
the Graef Manufacturing Company, one of the largest 
woodworking institutions in the Fox River Valley. 

The Valley Lumber & Fuel Company, of Kaukauna, 
last week closed a deal for the purchase of the oak stump- 
age on the Black property and the tract owned by the 
Koehn people, located not far from Kaukauna. The 
trees will be cut into piling, ties and cordwood. 








IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN., Wis., Jan. 6.—The mild weather is seriously 
handicapping the small logger but is not interfering 
with the larger operators who are not dependent on 
sleigh hands. 

George S. Barnes, of Iron River, has started up a 
logging camp and is getting out logs to furnish stock 
for his lath mill. The plant will be operated for several 





months and altogether Mr. Barnes expects to furnish em- 
ployment for about forty men. The timber to be converted 
into lath is largely jack-pine and will be cut from lands a 
few miles southeast of Mr. Barnes’’ farm!’ ‘The finished 
product will be hauled to Drummond for shipment by rail. 

There is a decidedly better feeling among manufacturers 
generally throughout this section and shipments are heavy 
compared with the same period in previous years. 

Loggers who have heretofore harbored a pessimistic view 
regarding logging operations have begun to eel more cheer- 
ful. The cause for this optimism can be expressed in the 
fact that enough snow has fallen to cause some of the camps 
to resume former operations. 

Although not as much snow has fallen as is necessary a 
sufficient amount has been distributed to make the formation 
of ice roads more easy. Local employment agents are con- 
fident there will be a steady demand for men from now on. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Conditions and Prospects Reviewed by Millmen—Mod- 
erate Stocks and Retarded Logging Will Help Situa- 
tion—Outlook Hopeful. 


Wausau, WIS., Jan, 6.—Market conditions in hemlock 
remain about the same as a month or so ago, with stocks 
bringing all the way from $1.50 to $2.50 off list. While 
business is not rushing on this basis, orders are keeping 
the shipping crews at the mills busy, and some manu- 
facturers report that their December shipments were 
equal to those in the same month in 1912. Unless eold 
weather and more snow come in the near future, stocks 
of both hemlock and hardwoods next spring and summer 
will be far below normal, as many manufacturers are 
short on dry stock at the present time. The manufac- 
turers believe that prices will soon take an upward turn 
and are at present more worried over weather conditions 
than they are over market conditions. 

Hardwoods are holding up exceptionally well which 
is evidenced by a few of the following sales recently 
made by manufacturers in Wisconsin and northern Mich- 
igan: A firm in western Wisconsin sold some 1-inch 
No. 3 common resawed birch rough for $18 on a 10-cent 
rate of freight; also some 1-inch Ist and 2nds clear 
unselected birch rough at $44 f.o.b. shipping point. 
This same firm also shipped some 2-inch No. 3 common 
rock elm rough for $12 f.o.b. mill. Another firm in 
this same territory disposed of a small lot of 4/4 kiln 
dried, choice, plain birch containing 80 percent Ists and 
2nds, and 20 percent No. 1 common, 6 inches and wider, 
for $45.50 and $32 respectively. A large manufacturer 
in eastern Wisconsin has recently made a sale of 3 
cars of No. 3 common soft elm rough, $15.50 being re 
ceived for the 4/4 and $16.50 for the 8/4, f.o.b. mill. 
A car of 4/4 log run ash was sold by a large manu- 
facturer in northern Wisconsin for $30 f.o.b shipping 
point. This same firm also sold some 5/4 hard maple, 
receiving $38 for the Ists and 2nds, $28 for the No. 1 
common and $20 for the No. 2 common. A shipment 
of 4/4 red oak rough by a firm in northern Wisconsin 
brought $56 for the Ists and 2nds, $88 for the No. 1 
common, and $24 for the No. 2 common. A manu 
facturer in the Wisconsin Valley received $12 f.o.b. 
shipping point for a car of 4/4 AL No. 3 birch rough. 
Very few contracts for 1914 hardwood stocks are being 
made, as the manufacturers believe their stock will 
be worth more money later. 

As to the outlook for 1914 in both hemlock and hard 
woods, a large producer on Lake Superior writes: 

“*At this time of year there is little lumber moving, 
but we feel that there is nothing to be alarmed about. 
We are getting more inquiries for lumber now than we 
usually get at this time of year and some orders are 
being received. We have had our planing mill closed 
down for about two weeks, but will start up shortly. 
While we do not look for a rushing business, we hope 
to be able to keep going. Our stock is low and the 
greater part of it is not yet in shipping condition.’’ 

A manufacturer on Green Bay writes: 

‘Tt is impossible for any individual to predict the 
actual conditions that will confront us during 1914. 
During the last eight months of 1913 we experienced a 
gradual decline in price and demand, due, some people 
said, to pending changes of the tariff laws and the 
passing of the currency bill. Others said it was the 
stringency of the money market, and still others looked 
upon it as a world wide condition brought on because 
of the differences in foreign countries that apparently 
could not be settled without war that has cost a vast 
amount of money and necessarily crippled the finances of 
the world to a considerable extent. But whatever the 
causes may have been we are all agreed at the beginning 
of the new year that the above-mentioned troubles are 
nearly if not entirely settled and there is scarcely a 
cloud in the sky ahead of us. We are not looking for 
any radical changes in the price of, or demand for, 
lumber during this year, but we do look for a sure and 
steady demand with prices firm and a little higher than 
the average of the last three months.’’ 

One of the largest Wisconsin manufacturers writes: 

‘*We are pleased to advise that the business outlook 
for 1914 looks very good to us. We have 1,000,000 feet 
of birch orders on hand that will keep our shipping 
crews busy until the middle of February at the prices 
we got for this stock during 1913. We turned down 
an order last week for 200,000 feet more at the same 
prices. We also have orders for 500,000 feet of basswood 
to be shipped during the winter, which will keep our 
shipping crews busy until about the middle of February, 
at as good prices as we were able to get any time 
during 1913. A short time ago we sold all the ash and 
oak we will manufacture during 1914 at very satisfac- 
tory prices. We also have a contract for No. 2 common 
and better soft elm sold at $25 a thousand f.o.b. cars, 
mill; to be shipped during the winter. The hemlock 
market, we think, is in better condition than it was 
thirty days ago. Stocks are badly broken and the 
retailers have very little stock on hand, and we look 
for hemlock to pick up in the next thirty days,’’ 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Cut of Local Mills for 1913 Much Larger Than That 
of Previous Year—Outlook Encouraging—NMills Are 
Resuming Operations. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 5.—The mills generally are 
resuming operation’ after a short period devoted largely 
to annual repairs, stock-taking and balancing of accounts 
for the year. The cut of the mills in Seattle for 1913 
shows an aggregate of 309,348,084 feet, as compared 
with 276,279,576 feet in 1912, an increase of 43,068,508 
feet for the year. The increase is due in large measure 
to the operation of many of the mills in double shifts 
during the early part of the year when the outlook 
was most promising for a prosperous year. The increase 
in the equipment of some of the mills also affects the 
total output. 

While the slack demand of the latter part of the year 
and low prices have been discouraging to lumbermen, 
there is a feeling that the new year will show improvement. 
The* recent inquiry by the Union Pacific for estimates on 
5,000 box cars of all-steel construction indicated the rail- 
roads will come into the market again, and the letter of 
President A. L. Moehler to the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association stating that this inquiry was merely 
to secure data upon which to base estimates of cost as com- 
pared with wooden cars, and assuring the lumbermen that 
due consideration would be given the merits as well as cost 
of wood cars and that the lumber interests which give so 
large a part of the freights eastbound would not be over- 
looked has created a more hopeful feeling. Active efforts 
are being made to secure the use of creosoted fir blocks on 
Second Avenue and to create a market for lumber in the 
paving of the city’s streets. 

Creosoted Wood Block Paving in Seattle. 

Washington lumbermen are taking an active interest in 
the question of whether creosoted Douglas fir blocks shall 
be tried in a section of the repaving of Second Avenue, 
Seattle’s main business thoroughfare. It would seem that 
the satisfactory results obtained in so many other cities of 
the country from creosoted wood block paving has not been 
able to counteract the influence of the advocates of other 
paving materials even to the extent of permitting a trial 
under conditions that would determine within two years 
which is the better pavement. H. C. Henry, the capitalist 
and philanthropist and head of the Pacific Coast Creosoting 
Company has offered to lay two blocks of creosoted Douglas 
fir and remove it within one year if unsatisfactory, at the 
end of that period to receive payment at same price as brick 
and guarantee it for ten years. 

Mr. Henry, Lewis Schwager, E. G. Ames, G. Winslow and 
other lumbermen came before the board of public works this 
week with a strong appeal in behalf of the lumber industry, 
and were confronted with decided opposition. No definite 
action was taken, and the matter will come up again Janu- 
ary 7. The block of creosoted wood paving on Fourth 
Avenue in front of the White and Henry buildings should 
be a convincing example of its suitability on moderate 
grades. It has been in use several years and not only shows 
no appreciable wear but at all times affords a surface which 
both teams and automobiles negotiate at the same speeds 
and no more slipping than on the adjacent brick pavings. 
The grades on Second Avenue are little heavier than this 
stretch, and, with the methods now used in laying creosoted 
wood block paving to prevent “bleeding” while new, should 
be as satisfactory. 

Lumberman on Alaska Hunt. 

Jay Spencer, formerly sales manager for the Rainy River 
Lumber Company. with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man.. 
who has been in Seattle the last month, sailed December 30 
on the steamship Alameda for Seward, Alaska, and from there 
with his partner, George Van Pelt. after completeing their 
outfitting, will go by dog team 400 miles into the interior 
to the headwater of the Kuskokwin River, 60 miles from 
Mount McKinley. for the purpose of getting some of the big 
game that abounds in that section. They expect to make the 
return trip by water down the tributaries of the Kuskokwin 
into the main river, to Bethel, where they will take steamer 
for Seattle probably sometime in May, when Mr. Spencer 
says he will be ready to get back into the lumber business. 
Ile is taking the trip for an outing with the idea that it will 
benefit his health, after years of confinement and worry in 
the lumber game. 

Cc. D. Curtiss. constructing engineer for the Wickes Bros. 
Company, Saginaw, Mich... recently spent two weeks in 
Seattle and vicinity inspecting plants that have been installed 
by that company in this territory. This company has sold 
many water tube boilers in this territory during the last 
few months. The company's greatest specialty is gangs. 
which most of the big mills in western Washington and 
Oregon have installed. 

The Schwager & Nettleton sawmill shows an excellent 
record for 1913 in its running time, which speaks well for 
the efficiency of its equipment and the care in its manage- 
ment. The mill did not close down at any time during the 
year except Sundays and the important holidays, and until 
June 21 was operated double shift. The aggregate cut is 
within 200,000 feet of the 45,000.000-ft. mark of the pre- 
ceding year when the double shift was in effect for a 
longer period. 

Additional moving pictures were made Saturday to add 
to the films already secured by the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association for eastern exhibiting. About forty of the well 
known lumbermen met in the Henry Building and were 
taken ‘to a convenient place near-by where the light was 
suitable. This view and one of the trustees of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association will be a part of the exhibit in 
which many eastern buyers will recognize familiar faces. 

The purchase is noted this week of a tract of fir and 
cedar timber near Osa, Wash.. on the Darrington branch of 
the Northern Pacific road, of 480 acres, containing about 
30,000,000 feet, by C. R. Smith, of the Menasha Woodenware 
Comnany. Menasha, Wis. 

While in Seattle January 2 arranging for the removal of 
his family and furniture to his new home recently com- 
pleted, J. W. Smith, manager of the Lebam Mill & Timber 
Company, of Lebam, gave a summary of the improvements 
added to the plant during the holiday shutdown. New feed 
engines were added to the mill, two Woods fast feed ma- 
chines to the planing mill, a flooring machine and the first 
fast-feed Woods molder on the Coast. A dry lumber shed 
has been completed, covering 100x200 feet. A 150-k.w. 
dynamo driven by a 16x22 engine has been installed in the 
power plant. It will supply electric light to the town and 
supplement the lighting and power system of the plant. 

Among the new enterprises of the vear 1914 is the Pacific 
Purchasing Agency. 1016 White Building. with C. L. Frost 
as manager. Mr. Frost has been the representative of the 
Antrim Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo.. which closed 
its offices here December 31. He will make a trip east 
shortly, calling on consumers of Pacific coast fir and cedar 
lumber and shingles. 

B. Sawyer. who had charge of the Hoo-Hoo House 
during the Seattle exnosition, and who has_ since’ been 
manager of the Adams River Lumber Company, Chase, B. C.., 
writes of a new arrival in the family, as follows: “Master 
Sawyer No. 3 arrived on the scene the 30th and asked for 
his caulked shoes yesterday. It wont be long now until I 


shall be entirely independent of my mill crews, as all I 
shall have to do in the event of general strike, will be to 
jar up the house and ask to have a complete crew sent 
own, 

The Sound Lumber Company, this city, will hereafter be 
represented in Minneapolis territory by Harry H. Collins, 
who for the last twelve years has been representative of the 
Tacoma Mill Company, of Tacoma, in that section. Mr. 
Collins is one of the oldest and best known salesmen in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. He has been so long with the 
Tacoma Mill Company that he had been considered a fix- 
ture. He succeeds L. R. Elsroad. 

M. W. Judd, of the M. W. Judd Lumber Company, is 
making an eastern trip that will include a visit to his old 
home at Batavia, N. Y., and other points, in the interest 
of the Olympic Timber & Investment Company. 

The new saw- and shingle mill of the Chester Snow Log- 
ging Company, at Littell, will. begin operation early this 
month. The mill equipment includes a double rotary head 
saw and band resaw giving a daily capacity of 100,000 feet, 
and the shingle mill has a capacity of 200,000 shingles. 
The plant is equipped with planing mill, dry kilns, dry 
shed and shipping shed. ‘The output will be handled by 
the A. W. Miller Saw Mill Company, and in order to accom- 
modate the increasing business this company will remove 
its offices from the eleventh floor of the White Building to 
a commodious suite in the Henry Building, comprising rooms 
227. 228 and 229. : 

The New Year celebration participated in by all Seattle 
lumbermen is rarely extended beyond the one day. but in 
the case of C. W. Johnson of the Pioneer Lumber Company, 
January 2 proved the time for the culmination of the holi- 
day jubilation, when Charles William Johnson, jr., arrived, 
and the many friends of C. W., sr., are busy with hearty 
congratulations. . 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Dry Kiln and Shingles Destroyed by Fire—Fine 
Record for Creosoting Plant—Labor Commissioner’s 
Report. 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 3.—Fire last Monday noon did 
damage estimated at $7,000 to the Tacoma & Eastern 
Lumber Company’s D. & M. plant at Lake Tapps, de- 
stroying a new dry kiln and about 2,000,000 Perfection 
shingles. The D. & M. is owned by E. W. Demarest and 
Lynn H. Miller, also of the Pacifie National Lumber 
Company. 

The end of 1913 marked nineteen months the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has had its creosoting 
department in operation. During that period it has missed 
two working days, Friday and Saturday of last week. The 
plant has creosoted 104,000 square yards of fir paving 
— in these nineteen months, requiring about 4.000.000 
feet of lumber. and of the total 80.000 square yards was 
produced in 1913. Besides the paving, it has filled large 
contracts for creosoted piling, ties and timber and the de- 
partment has proved itself a distinct success. 

“One of the strangest things, to me,” said Goeffrey 
Winslow. manager of this department, “about this fir block 
paving is the opposition we frequently encounter from 
lumbermen themselves. Despite the fact that treated fir 
blocks are proving their merit and making good. and that 
the use of fir as a paving material furnishes another mar- 
ket for lumber, we have met opposition in towns where 
we made paving offers from lumbermen themselves, mill 
operators, who ought to be advocates of wood block pav- 
ing.” Manager Winslow returned this week from a_ busi- 
ness trip to California. He says he found general busi- 
ness conditions at San Francisco and vicinity good with 
considerable building construction planned and under way. 

The Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Company. Perkins 
Building. reports its plant at Rainier idle for the Christ- 
mas holidays. It has given the propertv a general over- 
hauling and will resume sawing after New Years. T. J. 
Handforth, of this company, who is secretary of the 
Northwest Lumber Agency, says he does not look for much 
improvement in the lumber market until the railroad freight 
rates question shall have been settled. 

The Evergreen Lumber Company’s mill at Puyallup. which 
has been idle for two months, will start up again this 
week. Secretary F. D. Dwight, of this company, says the 
lumber market has not shown much improvement but he 
thinks conditions will begin to get better as the new year 
advances. 

State Labor Commissioner E. W. Olson reports that in 
the seven months from May 1 to December 1 factories, saw- 
mills and shingle mills to the number of 2.700 were in- 
spected by his department. including 247 new plants. Out 
of 12.380 accidents reported to the State insurance com- 
mission. only 384 were due to poorly safeguarded machin- 
ery. The commissioner advocates doing awav with the 
wearing of gloves by men working with revolving machin- 
ery 

‘The Oregon-Washington railroad has men at work mak- 
ing preliminary borings for the $375,000 viaduct the road 
is to build across the city waterway. Chief Engineer J. R. 
Holman of the railroad says bids will be asked for this 
month for the bridge and that it is to be completed by 
the time the Northern Pacific finishes its new water-grade 
line out of Tacoma, which the O0-W is also to use. Bids 
will be asked next spring on freight sheds on the Tacoma 
tidelands to cost $125.000 and which will be finished at 
the same time, along with switching yards that will cost 
about $20,000 

Work is to hegin at once on two large viaducts for the 
Northern Pacific at Dock. Fifteenth: and Twentv-first 
streets. The contract for the substructure has been awarded 
to the Widell Company, of Mankato, Minn. — Widell, 
head of the company, accompanied by J. E. Hildeen, who 
will superintend the construction, arrived in Tacoma this 
week. The substructure is to cost approximately $250,000. 

The West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
received a reply from <A. L. Mohler, president of the 
Union Pacific. at Omaha. stating that the company has 
not decided to change the. material used in construction 
of its freight cars but has called for bids on both lumber 
end steel basis on 5.000 new cars. to determine merely 
the advisability of using steel. It had been reported that 
the Union Pacific called for bids for steel cars only and the 
association protested against such a_ step. 

William McCleary. vice president of the Henry McCleary 
Timber Company, ‘was in the city this week. © He states 
that the companv’s Chehalis Fir Door Company plant is 
running light with very little demand in evidence for fir 
doors. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Comnany shut down 
its sawmill Wednesdav for one week and is doing minor 
repairs and overhauling. The comnanv’s logging camps 
shut down December 18 and are still idle. 





LOSS ABOUT $150,000. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
Tacoma, WASH., Jan, 5.—The Pacific States Lumber 
Company’s sawmill at Selleck, 42 miles from Tacoma, 
was destroyed by fire Saturday night. The origin of 
the fire is not known, It broke out about 7 o’clock, 
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Seven Band Mills 
And Their Products 


Back of our announce- 
ments proclaiming extra- 
ordinary service, we have 
the output of seven band 
mills located in West 
Virginia, Louisiana and 
Arkansas, whose products 
are of a quality that brings 
customers back for more. 
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West Virginia Poplar, 
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Oak, Southern Red Gum, 
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Massee & Felton Lumber Company 
Mills and Office, MACON, GA. 
Shipping Dry Stock List December Ist 1913. 
Gueneset Red Gum Elm 
4-4 lst & 2nd . . . 25,000 6-4 Log Run .. . 45,000 
4-4No.1Com. . . 88,000 Black Gum 
4-4 Ist & 2nd figured 12,000 ” 
4-4 No. 1 Com. figured 20,000 6+ Lee ? ail . 
Plain Red Gum é yP' ‘ 
a 6-4Select . . « + 13,000 
3-4 1st & 2nd . . . 15,000 44 te ie 12'000 
4-4 Ist & 2nd . . . 500,000 S-4NoiShee | | 8008 
8-4 1st & 2nd . . . 10,000 nen oe ee 
3-4.No.1Com. . . 15,000 Persimmon 
4-4No.1Com. . . 313,000 5-4 Log Run . . . 5,000 
8-4No.1Com. . . 13,000 6-4Log Run . . . 4,500 
Sap Gum Plain White Oak 
5-Sist & 2nd . . . 18,000 4-4.No.1Com. . . 58,000 
3-4 Ist & 2nd . . . 60,000 4-4.No.2 Com. . . 64,000 
4-4 1st & 2nd . - 546,000 4-4 No.3 Com. . . 76,000 
8-4 1st & 2nd . . . 9,000 Plain Red Oak 
5-8 No.1Com. . . 25,000 4-4No.1Com. . . 50,000 
3-4No.1Com, . . 22,000 ‘i ., 
4-4.No.1Com. . . 279,000 Quar. White Oak 
5-4.No.1Com. . . 45,000 4-41st&2nd . . - — 400 
6-4.No.1Com. . . 36,000 4-4 No.1 Com. ~. . 8,000 
8-4No.1Com. . . 15,000 4-4.No.2Com. . . 12,000 
5-8No.2Com. . . 18,006 Hickory 
4-4 No.2Com. . . 249,000 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Bet. 60,000 
5-4No.2Com. . . 18,000 8-4 No.2 &3€om. - 11,000 
Ready for Prompt Shipment Now. 











WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA 


->Hardwoods< 


We have the following Band Sawed Stock ready for quick loading : 


150,000 ft. 1” Red Gum No. 1 & 2. 

200,000 ft. 1’°° Sap Gum No. 1 & 2(13’’&up) 
50,000 ft. 3°’ Plain W. Oak No. 1 & 2. 

100,000 ft. 1° Quart. W. Oak No. 1 Com. 


Cable address ‘‘ Brenner.’’ 


The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co.,43°44284 
LeeBend Mille ot Alexandria, Le. Zwolle, Le. Selicbery. N.C 
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is the wood that put to rout a lot of the ex- 


For interior finish it 
meets the demand for color, figure and dura- 
bility, and is susceptible to all kinds of finish 


known in the painters’ art. 


pensive hardwoods. 


We want your orders for Red Gum, 
Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and 
Quigley, Ark. Telegraph Sta., Heth, Ark. 
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are assured you from our two 
mills for anything in band sawn 


Red and Sap Gum, Cypress, 
Yellow Pine, White Ash or 
Red and White Oak. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY 
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Lumber Company 
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HIMMELBERGER - HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


SALES OFFICE . 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


Hardwoo 


Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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after the plant had shut down for the night. A few 
moments after discovery the entire mill was ablaze. 
The shingle mill, dry kiln and other property were saved. 
The loss is about $150,000 with three-fourths insurance. 
President E. Ward Cookingham stated today that the 
plant will be rebuilt at once. It was a modern plant, 
one of the finest in the Tacoma district, with a capacity 
about 175,000 feet. 
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ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 5.—Figures compiled for 
Everett harbor, exclusive of Mukilteo, show a marked 
increase in tonnage, consisting almost exclusively of 
lumber shipments, over 1912, this gain being 69,092. 
Not including the vessels of the Pacifie Coast Steamship 
Company, which regularly make this port, 224 vessels 
came here in 1913 and their total registered tonnage 
was 221,099, as against a total of 169,007, when only 
208 vessels called here. The records show among other 
things that the sailing vessels are being crowded out 
by the faster steam lumber carriers. In 1913 twenty- 
three schooners made thirty calls at this port, while in 
1913 but six schooners made a total of ten calls. The 
tonnage in 1912 of the schooners was 16,324, against 
only 6,870 this year, a decrease of 9,554 tons. These 
figures are considered a fair indication of the rapidity 
with which the schooners are disappearing from the 
seas. Most of the schooners which have regularly made 
Everett have either been sold or wrecked. Many have 
gone ashore or sank at sea during the year. 

[t is announced that by February 15 the Sumner Tron 
Works will bring 150 men from Tacoma, where a 
temporary plant has been operated, pending the completion 
of the works built here to replace those destroyed by tire. 

The Eclipse Mill Company, Clark-Nickerson Lumber Com- 
pany, Robinson Manufacturing Company, Everett Pulp & 
Paper Company, Clough-Hartley Company, and Seaside Mili 
Company have added new fire alarm boxes in order to protect 
themselves against loss. 

Workmen are making repairs in the Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
ber Company’s mill, which will resume operation this month. 
The mill has an abundant supply of stock, seasoned and 
otherwise, on hand and a shutdown of a few weeks has no 
effect on business. 

According to word received from 
expects a lively boom next spring. 
center of large logging operations and the new Brown- 
Kunze sawmill will add 100 men to the pay roll. The 
Northern Pacific is engaged in extensive building and re- 
pair operations in the vicinity of Arlington. 

An electric power shingle mill has been 
Beverly. 

The Everett Building Trades Council, at a recent meeting, 
declared for five and one-half days’ work a week, the half 
holiday to come Saturday afternoon of each week. The new 
rule became cffective January 1. 


Arlington, that town 
The town is already the 


installed near 





SILO COMPANY INVADES TEXAS FIELD. 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 3.—The Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company, this city, which is greatly enlarging its silo 
business, will enter the Texas field this year with a 
strong and active campaign. The first important step 
in this line was taken when it secured the 
ot the ‘‘World’s Champion Silo Salesman,’’ the man 
who, it is said, took the largest single order for silos 
for one ranch, ever taken. This ‘‘live wire’’ is H. L. 
MeKnight, of Bryan, Tex. He was formerly agricul 
turist for the United States Experiment Station at 
Bryan. Afterward he was farm superintendent for the 
Agricultural & Mechanical College at Bryan, during 
which time he did much experiment work in silage 
feeding. In Texas where he has lived for forty years 
he is considered a most capable silage expert. 

One feature of this campaign in Texas, in addition 
to the remarkably good terms on which the silos will 
be sold, is that where the dealers have any trouble 
disposing of silos the company will have Mr. McKnight 
sell silos for the dealer until they are introduced. The 
motto of this company is that the retail lumber dealer 
is the only logical medium for the distribution of silos. 
E. B. Wight, manager of the silo department of the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, says the company will 
dispose of 1,500 silos this season. 


services 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQuiIAM, WASH., Jan. 3.—The lumber 
manufacturers of Grays Harbor report the lumber busi- 
ness as quiet owing to the holiday season. The mills 
are taking this opportunity to overhaul their plants 
and make necessary repairs to get their mills ready for a 
busy season this year. Never in the history of the 
shingle business has there been such a general shutdown 
of shingle mills as there is at this time. Practically no 
shingle mills are running except the combination type. 
This condition has been brought about by low prices 
and a poor demand, The mills are all depending on a 
good year in 1914, 

The Copilas Lumber Company has let the contract 
for its extensive blower system to the Carman Hardware 
Company. 

W. B. Mack, of the Slade Lumber Company, has assisted 
in the organization of a concern known as the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Company. The object of the company 
is to advertise the timber products of Washington and Oregon 
in foreign markets and to provide means for their sale. The 
capital stock of the company is placed at $200,000. In a 
statement to the trade the corporation states it has been 
evident to the lumber manufacturers of the Pacific coast for 
a long time that it would be impossible for individual firms to 
get into the foreign market, but with consolidation a plan 
of benefit to all concerned can be evolyed. 

The Wilson Bros. Lumber Company will build a new ship, 
a sister ship to the Columbia, to put on the San Francisco- 
Grays Harbor run. : A 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Company has equipped its plant 
with electrical apparatus which will enable the company to 
supply electricity to Hoquiam for street lighting purposes. 
The company has applied to the city for a franchise. 

The Cameron & Hoover Logging Company has purchased 
a 114-ton White truck. The truck will be used in hauling 
supplies to the company’s camps. 

Though built at a cost of $30,000, the four-masted schooner 
Balboa, wrecked off the coast of Grays Harbor. brought but 
$160. The boat was owned by George F. Billings, of San 
Francisco, and was twelve years old. 


A. F. Peterson, for the last three years manager of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, has resigned this position to enter 
the lumber business for himself. Mr. Peterson says his 
plans are not ready for announcement, but will be in a few 
days. A. L. Davenport, of the City Retail Lumber Asso- 
ciation, will succeed Mr. Peterson. ‘The concern has _ in- 
creased the capital stock from $10,000, with $8,500 paid in, 
to $50,000, with $30,000 paid in. 

Thomas H. Hutchinson, who for three years has been con- 
nected with the North Western Lumber Company, and for 
the last year occupying the position of general manager, has 
resigned. J. I. Shields, formerly manager of the North 
Western Agency at Tacoma, has been selected to fill the 
place made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Hutchinson 
and will soon arrive in this city. Mr. Hutchinson makes no 
announcement of his future plans. 





RESUMPTION OF OPERATION. 
CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan, 3.—The Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Company’s mill in this city began operation 
again after being closed several weeks for repairs. Dur- 
ing the depressed market this mill operated until the 
shutdown for annual renovation. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 3.—IF. A. Blackwell, president 
of the Idaho & Washington Northern Railroad and of 
the Panhandle and Blackwell lumber companies, has 
returned from an extensive eastern trip. He states that 
the general sentiment among bankers of the East is to 
cooperate with the Government in making the currency 
law a conditions, he reports, are 
improving, and the improvement will be felt soon all 
over the country. J. T. Carroll, vice president and 
general manager of the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company, 
who also has been on an eastern trip, hold the same 
view of business conditions. 

Five million feet of white pine logs has been bought 
by the Saint Maries Lumber Company from William 
McCarter, The logs will be delivered at the company’s mill 
aut St. Maries, Ida., early in the spring MeCarter also 
has a contract with the Milwaukee Lumber Company for 
the cutting of several million feet of timber, mostly white 
pine. He has about seventy-five men establishing camps in 
the vicinity of Plummer, Ida. The St. Maries Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill is still operating and will continue as long as 
mild weather lasts. Up to date, the season has been very 
favorable for lumbermen in the north Idaho districts. 

A new constitution and by-laws will be adopted by the 
Western Red Cedar Association when it meets in annual 
session, January 12. The meeting will be called to order in 
the office of C. P. Lindsley in the Peyton Block. R. L. Bayne, 
secretary of the association, states that despite a slump in 
the lumber market the last year, cedar men have enjoyed 
a good business. There has been a genera! policy of cur- 
tailment in production during the year. 

January 1 the Potlatch Lumber Company put on a night 














success. Business 


shift to cut the surplus of logs at its.big mill. The mill 
has been running single shift for the last six months. 
In a ruling given the Industrial Insurance Commission 


Attorney General Tanner says that cooks and flunkies work- 
ing for lumber and logging companies who, as a general rule, 
have been figured with other employees in assessments made 
by the industrial insurance commission, do not come under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act. The commission is ad- 
vised to return to the employers all money levied as premiums 
on such employees, unless the employers and employees agree 
under the elective adoption provision, to come under the act 
and file their contracts with the commission, 

Charles H. Wood, who, for a number of years, has been 
with the Washington Mill Company, this city, will hereafter 
represent the Wheeler, Osgood Company, of Tacoma, in 
Montana territory, with headquarters at Great Falls. The 
Wheeler, Osgood Company manufactures sash, doors, blinds 
and interior finish. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Monv., Jan. 5.—Unless there is a change 
in weather conditions the input of logs will be 
considerably below normal this Operators all 
over the district are patiently waiting for sufficient 
snow and cold weather to begin the sleigh haul. Re- 
cently a large number of men have been laid off until 
conditions have changed. 

Forest Supervisor R. P. McLaughlin returned New 
Year’s eve from an inspection trip of all the Govern- 
ment timber sales within the boundaries of the Blackfoot 
National Forest. While logging operations in some parts 
of the forest have been suspended on account of the lack 
of snow for sleigh hauling, on the whole Mr. McLaughlin 
is well pleased with the timber sales’ situation. For the 
first six months of the fiscal year ended December 31, the 
actual running expenses on the Blackfoot forest were $15,- 
095.58. The receipts from all sources to that date were 
$17.808.50. 

Henry Good returned last week from a trip to his log- 
ging camps on the upper Stillwater River where he will 
complete a contract this winter to put in practically 60,- 
000,000 feet for the Somers Lumber Company. 

George W. Dewey, who operates a retail yard at Polson, 
and James Harbert, contemplate building a sawmill at 
Polson that will have a capacity of 35,000 feet a day. Mr. 
Harbert has large holdings of timber on the west shore of 
Flathead Lake and the plan is to cut this timber and tow 
it to Polson by tug. Mr. Dewey has had many years’ 
experience in the milling business, having at one time con- 
ducted a mill at Rollins. 

Statistics given out by the district office at Missoula 
show that 447 miles of telephone line and 300 miles of 
trail were completed in the national forests of Montana 
and northern Idaho during the last summer and fall by 
the United States Forest Service. This gives a total of 
3,133. miles of telephone lines and 4,303 miles of trail. 

W. W. Burns, assistant manager and treasurer of the 
Somers Lumber Company. Somers. who was seriously in- 
jured when the automobile in which he was riding was 
struck by a Great Northern train at Whitefish, has recov- 
ered sufficiently to enable him to resume his duties. 


soon 


season. 


Stonechest & Benning, who have a contract to put in 
2 500,000 feet of logs along the Kootenai River for the 


have about 1,000,000. feet 
haul. 


Bonners Ferry Taimber Company, 
on skids waiting for the sleigh 





IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 


BoNNERS Ferry, IpA., Jan. 5.—The long looked for 
snow fell last week and lumbermen report that there is 
15 inches of snow in the timbered districts near here. 
This, the first snow of the season, will prove a boon to the 
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owners of small lots of cedar 
have, until this week, been 
the railway lines. 

The sawmill of the St. Maries Lumber Company, which 
was shut down for repairs, resumed operation last week 
and is now handling about 20 carloads of logs a day. 

The sawmills of the Panhandle Lumber Company at Ione, 
Wash., and Spirit Lake, Ida., closed down for the season 
last week. The planing mills of both plants will remain in 
operation several weeks more, 

Vie Pierson, a well known logging contractor of the Priest 
River country, bas completed his logging contract for the 


poles, 
unable 


and 
their 


posts 
to get 


logs who 
timber to 


Humbird Lumber Company of Sandpoint. 
gaged in hauling from his own and the Humbird camps 
about 4,000,000 teet of lumber. Later be will contract to 
haul 6,000,000 feet for the Jurgens Bros. Lumber Com 
pany, of Priest River, and will also cut 2,600,000 feet of 
his own timber. 

Mitchell Stewart, for a } 
manager of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Company, 
of Virginia, Minn., assumed his new duties sales man 
ager of the Humbird Lumber Company at Sandpoint the 
first of the year, ©. EK. Thompson succeeds W. A. Williams 
as salesman in Nebraska and Omaha territory. 


Ile is now en 


number of sales 


years assistant 


as 








LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 





Severe Storm Makes Logging Impossible—Several 
Companies Close Camps—Large Shipments of Red- 
wood Products Go Foreign. 


EUREKA, CAL, Jan, 3.—At this writing Humboldt is 
in the grip of a severe storm, which has been raging 
several days, making it impossible tg continue logging. 

The Northern Redwood Lumber Company has closed 
three of camps after a successful season in the 
woods, and the Hammond Lumber Company has called 
in the forces from both of its camps. Work will 
resumed by these companies about February 1. 

The Pacific Lumber Company has been seriously in 
convenienced by Jand slides shutting off communication 
between its plant and the shipping wharf at Fiecld’s Land- 
ing. With the continued raims the situation, while not 
critical, is serious, as the slides so far have occurred in 
places where track and trestles have been carried away. 

After thirty years of consecutive logging operations along 
Jacoby Creek, the Bayside Lumber Company has now com- 
pleted its work in that vicinity, having permanently closed 
camps. ‘The company is making plans for next 
operations, which will be along Nanning Creck. 

Preparatory to opening up new camps on Eel River the 
Kel River Valley Lumber Company the middle of January 
will send a crew of choppers to a new tract of timber on 
Wolverton Creek. 

Several vessels are taking on offshore cargoes at Hum- 
boldt. The British steamer Manningtry is loading rough 
clear and cut redwood doorstock for Australia, and rough 
clear is also being loaded on the American schooner Hawaii 
for Australia. ‘The French bark Hrnest Reyer has begun 
putting on a cargo of United Kingdom specifications at the 
Ilammond wharves. Its charterers are Comyn, Mackall & Co. 

The American schooner Edward R. West has cleared for 
Perriente, Peru, with 967,727 feet of redwood ties valued at 
$12,146.45. The Norwegian tramp steamer Christian Bors 
has cleared with 1,500,906 feet of rough clear redwood 
valued at $43,528.01: 795,429 feet of dry redwood valued 
at $23,862.87, ar 205,904 feet of dry redwood doorstock 
valued at $5,971.22. It left here for Seattle, and will 
proceed thence to Sydney, N. S. W. The Japanese steamer 
Koju Maru loaded at Humboldt 1,121,452 feet of redwood 
lumber valued at $32,097. This was consigned to Sydney 
and Melbourne, and consisted of 257,201 feet of green red- 
wood and 50,294 feet of seasoned, with 2,100 bundles of 
shingles measuring 42,000 feet board measure, for Sydney, 
while for Melbourne it carried a parcel of 745,292 feet of 
seasoned redwood and 26,665 feet of door stock. 
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John W. Crockett, one of the best known woodsmen in 
Humboldt County, who for the last twenty years has been 
associated with the Hammond Lumber Company and its 


predecessors, has resigned his position and will go to Co- 
quitlam, near Vancouver, to superintend the logging of 
9,000 acres of fir timber. 


THE MAN ON THE JOB. 

The man on the job who guides the active operations 
of the Weed Lumber Company, at Weed, Cal., is Charles 
E. Evans and in the illustration he is shown sitting 
at his desk in his private office. This office is finished 
in California white pine, and huge pictures of Cali- 
fornia’s grand scenery framed in 
California rough white pine boards 
are hung about the room. This pic 
ture does not do Mr. Evans justice 
for it shows the room better than 
it shows him, and the buyers of Weed 
Lumber Company’s products through- 
out the world, which products include 
California white pine lumber, boxes 
and doors, should see more of his 
benign countenance to realize what 
a master mind it is behind his placid 
features. 

The Weed Lumber Company, with 
its two sawmills, manufactures over 
70,000,000 feet of California white 
pine lumber annually. Its door fae- 
tory is one of the largest in the 
world, having a capacity of nearly 
2,000 doors in ten hours. It is oper- 
ated night and day usually most of 
the time. About the operations of 
the Weed Lumber Company are many 
machines and devices, the product of 
Mr. Evans’ fertile brain, all designed 
to economize in manufacture, and 
turn out better products. 





Steen aid 


Mr. Evans came to California a 
dozen or so years ago from the 
prairies of Kansas, where he had 


been in the retail hardware and farm 
implement business, and since he has 
had charge of the operations of the 
Weed Lumber Company. During the 
last seven or eight years in conjune- 
tion with George X. Wendling, of 
San Francisco, president of the com- 
pany, he has developed the Weed 
Lumber Company’s operations from 
a small beginning to the present mag- 
nitude. At Weed there is an indus- 
trial city with schools, churches, 
hotels, banks, stores, hospital ete., all 
operated by the company, and every- 
thing is run as smoothly as clock 
work, because of the excellent or- 
ganization maintained by Mr. Evans 


and his associates. CG. RR: 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 





Outlook Good for 1914 Business — Overproduction 
Deemed Greatest Obstacle to Prosperity—lIncreased 
Activity in Building Is Predicted. 

San Francisco, Jan. 5.—The new year opened with 
an optimistic feeling among lumber manufacturers and 
agents in this city, although it is admitted that the 
maintenance of living prices will depend largely upon 
the prevention of overproduction at the mills in the 
Northwest. Unless the eastern rail trade shows con- 
siderable- improvement during the year, there wil) be 
danger of flooding the other markets with lumber and 
thus preventing any increase in prices. The offshore 
trade amounts to only about 10 percent of the total 
cut and therefore can not be expected to hold up the 
inarket if too much lumber is produced on the Coast. 

Production of lumber of all kinds on the Coast during 
1913 was large, considering the condition of the markets. 
and profits were comparatively small. The cut of redwood 
lumber was large and the movements of rough clear to 
foreign ports and of dry stuff to the eastern market were 
about normal. Domestic shipments to Coast ports were 
large, although demand was comparatively limited. 

The white pine and sugar pine mills made large cuts and 
have big stocks on hand, from which the usual winter ship- 
ments will be made to the eastern markets. Sugar pine 
has been less active than in some previous years, but it is 


sure to move during the next four months owing to its 
great adaptability to various purposes. The plants cut 


about as much lumber as in 1912 and prices were about as 
good. 


Building News. 


mortgages were filed during the last week, the 
regate amount of mortgage loans and other transactions 
sed on city real estate for the week being $445,000. 
Ten building contracts were filed for record during last 
week, representing an investment of $75,000. This is far 
below the average for local building construction. The 
small showing is due partly to the holiday season, the wet 
weather and the unwillingness of the savings banks to make 
loans at present. One bank has more than $4,000.000 lying 
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ba 


idle. 
3uilding operations in the city show signs of early 
activity. The total value of improvements for December, 


according to official estimates is $1,956,339. 
Shipping News. 

The offshore freight market is steady and there is fair 
supply of tonnage suitable for lumber shipping. Actual 
chartering is quiet owing to the holidays, but freight rates 
are holding stiff. Quotations are about as follows: From 
Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney 41s 3d to 42s 
6d; Callao 49s; direct nitrate port 50s; Valparaiso f. o. b. 
52s 6d (2s 6d less direct) ; South Africa 70s; United King- 
dam direct port 70s. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San 
week ended January 3 
ing California redwood 
Washington ports. 

Lumber chartering for 1914 shows signs of picking up. 
The Schiffbeck and the schooner Commerce have been fixed 


Francisco during the 
amounted to 14,000,000 feet, includ- 
as well as fir from Oregon and 
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COMPANY, AT HIS DESK. 


THE WEED LUMBER 


HARDWOODS - 





Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLE and BEECH 


LOORIN 


and explain how we doit. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


INNO 


TELECODE USED. 


Cummer-Di¢g¢gins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 





Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
i ha SR, dca 20, 

















WE CAN SHIP QUICK 


125,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2A common Poplar 
16,500 ft. 4-4 No. 1 common Poplar. 
11,500 ft. 4-4 clear Saps and selects Poplar. 
24,500 ft. 4-4 1st and 2nd Poplar. 
3 cars 12-4 & 16-4 No. 2A com. & bet. Poplar. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 1 common and better Chestnut. 
2 cars 4-4 log run Sycamore. 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








-» White—-OAK—Red — 


Quartered and Plain White Oak 38 to 3” 
Plain Red Oak, Bridge Plank, Car Oak, 
Furniture Stock, White Oak Piling. 





Varner Land & Lumber Co. 


GERIDGE (Lonoke Co.) ARKANSAS. 








Oak Flooring 


Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. <A trade winner 
for dealers who have repu- 
tations to sustain. 






Inquiries Solicited. 


Walling Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 
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for March-April loading at Hastings Mills. The former will 
carry lumber to the United Kingdom and the latter to Fiji. 
The British steamers Messina and St. Theodore have been 
chartered by the China Import & Export Company to take 
cargoes to North China, February-March loading. 

The steam schooner Pomo, owned by Swayne & Hoyt of 
this city, became waterlogged in the terrific southwest gale 
which raged for two days. It was bound from Albion 
to San Francisco with a cargo of redwood lumber. On 
the afternoon of January 1 while twenty miles north of 
Pt. Reyes, the disabled vessel was taken in tow by the 
Cc. A. Smith Lumber Company’s steamer Adeline Smith after 
the passengers and crew had been transferred to the latter 
vessel. The Smith towed the Pomo to the entrance of San 
Francisco harbor but was unable to cross the bar owing 
to the heavy seas. After waiting outside for twenty-four 
hours, the Pomo capsized and drifted away. Revenue cut- 
ters were sent in search of the derelict, which will be a 
total loss. 

Recent Lumber News. 


Point Arena and Stewart's 


: Point, Cal., are assuming 
importance among the great tie exporting ports of this 
country. Railways are now touching the heart of the big 


forests adjacent to Stewart's Point and tie-making is now 
the leading industry. The Santa Fe system has large con- 
tracts with Mexican companies for hardwood ties, but con- 
ditions now prevailing practically make impossible the de- 
livery of ties in paying quantities. It is said that no more 
ties will be imported from Japan, as those brought from 
Mendocino County, Mexico and Hilo are better suited to 
the railroad’s purposes. 

Swayne & Hoyt’s lumber business and shipping are grow- 
ing, according to Mr. Michelson, the lumber department 
manager. The plant of the North Bend Manutacturing 
Company, on Coos Bay, which was purchased last year, is 
being equipped with new machinery, which will increase 
the daily output from 70,000 to 100,000 feet of lumber. 
The company’s white pine saw mill at Tilden is closed 
for the winter after a successful season’s cut of 15,000,000 
feet. 





A BOON TO REDWOOD. 


EUREKA, CAL, Jan. 5.—Redwood manufacturers of 
Humboldt County feel assured that the railroad for 
which Eureka has been looking for these many years, to 
connect it with the outer world, will be completed during 
1914 and that the following spring they will be able to 
ship their redwood lumber products direct from the mills 
to the dealers in the eastern States. This will revolution- 
ize the redwood business as far as eastern States is con- 
cerned. There is now a gap of only 25 miles of the 
railroad, yet to be built and it is expected this will be 
completed during 1914 and that by spring of the fol- 
lowing year the road will then have settled sufficiently 
to permit of ordinary traffic. 

The Hammond Lumber Company, of this city, is one 
of the concerns that are preparing to enter into the 
eastern rail business more thoroughly when they have direct 
rail connections. At present the company is doing an exten- 
sive eastern business by shipping by water to San Francisco 
and thence by rail. Of late this trade has shown a wonderful 
improvement, both as to quantity and price, as the increase 
of shipments to the East the last year will probably be 30 
percent over what it was the year previous. ; 

To take care of the change in shipping necessitated by 
direct rail connections the Hammond company has made a 
number of improvements, including the construction of four 
large lumber sheds, each 65x260 feet, with 32-foot posts. 
It is intended to put a traveling crane in each shed to handle 
the product as far as possible in this way. These sheds will 
give a storage capacity of 6,000,000 feet. This company has 
also completed in the Jast year six dry kilns, which, in addi- 
tion to the kilns already in use, make a total of twenty-two 
kilns to take care of foreign, Coast and eastern business. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





We Can Ship Immediately 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak. 
f 4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods. 


Perkins Lumber Company 
GRANDLC RAPIDS, MICH. 


Largest r IN MICHIGAN. 
Assorted Stock Also large stocks 
of NORTHERN at Northern and 
and SOUTHERN Southern points. 
Write us for delivered prices. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. Grand Rapids, Mich, 

















l The Wolf - Lockwood | 
Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


MILLS: . : d 
Northland Lumber Co. Main Office and Yard, 


GREEN BAY, WIS. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
_ 











G. N. Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 


and Fir Lumber 
fastern Office, 


Western Office, 
Mich. Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Seattle, Washington. 











The drying capacity of these kilns will average about 
3,000,000 feet a month. It is intended to install a monorail 
connection between the dry kilns, planing mill, factory and 
sheds, and with this installation the handling expense will 
be materially decreased. 

Eastern rail sales of the Hammond company are handled 
from here by Superintendent W. R. McMillan, who is a 
former eastern lumberman with years of experience. The 
company is able to furnish doors, sash, molding, porch posts, 
columns, shingles, lath, and, in fact, everything in the lumber 
line from redwood, in mixed cars, to which trade the company 
caters, and it is a big advantage to the dealer who does not 
desire a full carload of lumber alone. The foreign and Coast 
cargo sales of the Hammond Lumber Company are handled 
in the general offices in San Francisco, under the supervision 
of Leonard C. Hammond, the secretary. 





OREGON 











ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Conditions in the East as Noted by a Westerner— 
The California Situation—Lumberman Aspirant for 
Senatorial Toga. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 3.—W. W. Clark, of the Clark 
& Wilson Lumber Company, of this city, returned this 
week from an extended tour as far as Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, New Orleans and San Farncisco 
and the main inland cities on this route. He left about 
six weeks ago and spent considerable time in getting 
first-hand information as to what the prospects may be 
for extending the market on Oregon fir in those cities. 
Mr. Clark was accompanied by Mrs. Clark and _ his 
brother-in-law, R. M. Dooly, jr. Mr. Clark says he found 
conditions much the same on the Atlantic coast as out 
here, everybody waiting to see what would develop, 
especially as far as the opening of the Panama Canal 
is concerned. He drew the conclusion, however, that 
the opening of the canal is going to throw open a large 
field for the sawmills of the Pacific Northwest. <A 
few lumber dealers in New York and elsewhere on the 
Atlantic coast, Mr. Clark said, expressed the opinion that 
the Douglas fir would not meet a very strong demand 
to begin with, but the majority seemed inclined to think 
that the Atlantic coast ports will prove a good field. At 
Boston, he said the old established lumber concern of 
Lawrence & Wiggins is preparing to handle large quanti- 
ties of Douglas fir for the Boston district, this concern 
being interested in the establishment of a line of 
steamers to be placed in operation between Boston and 
Pacific coast ports as soon as the canal is open for 
traftic. Mr. Clark states that he was told that as soon 
as weather permits work will be started by this firm 
on a huge lumber yard to take ‘care of the fir to be 
brought out from Pacific Northwest ports. Ships are 
also in course of construction and everything points to 
the firm being ready to take care of the business as 
soon as the canal is thrown open. 

At New York Mr. Clark found that W. R. Grace & 
Co., of San Francisco, which does a big business in 
fir, has been laying down considerable lumber as a beginning 
of a trade that the firm expects will develop into very large 
proportions. Mr. Clark said that he does not think it pays 
the concern any large profits to handle the lumber by way 
of the Cape Horn route as is now being done, but believes 
it will build up a large business when the canal permits of 
less expensive handling of the material. Mr. Clark said 
that Grace & Co. are doing considerable business in New 
York in Douglas fir. Shingles from the Pacific Northwest, 
too, and fir doors are meeting with a good demand. Mr. 
Clark learned that about 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber is 
consumed annually in New York, Brooklyn and their im- 
mediate vicinity. Another feature that appealed to him is 
that the trade does not vary in that district as it does here 
on the Coast, but remains on a more solid basis. Phila- 
delphia also appears to him a good field for fir, although 
not so promising as New York. In San Francisco he found 
the people hopeful of a bright future, weather being ex- 
cellent for good crops. 

The Clark & Wilson mill closed today for annual overhaul- 
ing and it will remain closed till the demand for lumber 
becomes stronger. Meantime stock on hand will be moved, 
as several orders are on the books to be filled. y 

The Eastern & Western Lumber Company’s mill in this 
city will resume operation next week. It has been idle 





several days undergoing a general overhauling. r. 8. 
Ransom says that while business shows no material im- 
provement, he believes it will improve soon. He points to 


the fact that California has had an abundance of moisture 
and that as a result good crops are expected there. This 
in addition to the fact that the big exposition will be held 
there in 1915, he believes, should stimulate business from 
that district. On top of that he looks for an increase in 
the demand from the Atlantic coast when the canal shall 
have been thrown open. 

Robert A. Booth, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, 
Eugene, Ore., has consented to become a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for United States Senator from this 
State, to succeed George E. Chamberlain, whose term ex- 
pires next year. 

The Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation Company 
announced its budget for 1914 this week, stating that it 


will expend about $5,500,000 for improvements and ex- 
tensions in its territory, which is largely in Oregon and 
Washington. Some new extension work is contemplated. 


The office of the Northwestern Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, of which J. B. Knapp is manager, was moved the 
first of this month to 1011 Northwestern Bank Building, 
the new building across from the Portland Hotel, in which 
a number of the lumber offices of the city are being located. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Jan. 3.—The Smith-Powers Log- 
ging Company has completed an inventory of logs on 
hand, showing that 110,000,000 feet of logs are ready for 
delivery at the mill of the C. A. Smith company. This in- 
sures that there will be no shortage of logs for the next 
year. Heavy rains of the last few days brought down 
a large quantity of logs at the headwaters of the Co- 
quille River. The Smith-Powers company will open opera- 
tions along the line of the new logging railroad some- 
time during the coming year. The road will likely be 
completed this summer. 

C. A. Smith has donated to the city of Marshfield about 
$140,000 worth of property for the purpose of straighten- 


ing streets in the business section and along the water 
front. The Smith interests sold a right of way te the 


Southern Pacific Railway through the city warehouse and 
retail lumber yards. ‘The rearrangement of streets will 
give the Smith company frontage on the bay for building 
a eal wharf of size suflicient to accommodate several ves- 
seis, 

The commissioners of Coos Bay have let the contract for 
building a public wharf in Marshfield to cost $5,000. The 
North Bend Commercial Club will contest the action of the 
port and take the matter into court. 

.. T. Matthews has sold to the North Bend Lumber Com- 
pany the timber on a tract of land near Marshfield for 
$10,000, 

George Welstead has been named permanent receiver for 
the Hardwood Milling Company, which is bankrupt; and will 
close out the business. ‘Che assets consist of a small mill 
in Marshfield. 

The Willamette-Pacific, the branch of the Southern Pa- 
cific from Eugene to Coos Bay, has completed grading and 
track laying in North Bend and with the purchase of the 
Terminal tracks in Marshfield has a continuous track 
through the two cities over which a passenger motor car 
is being run. ‘The contractors are preparing to start con- 
struction from a point opposite North Bend where the 
bridge will be built to extend north. This work will be 
carried on through the winter. 





HYMENEAL 











Stillwell-Peabody. 


One of the most notable weddings in Chicago this season 
was that of Miss May Henderson Peabody and Addison 
Stillwell, which was solemnized January 3 at St. James 
Episcopal Church. Bishop Anderson and the Rev. James S. 
Stone performed the ceremony. Miss Peabody had for her 
maids of honor her future sister-in-law, Miss Anita Healy, 
who is betrothed to Stuyvesant Peabody, jr., and Miss Hilda 





ADDISON STILLWELL, CHICAGO, ILL ; 


Who Recently Became a Benedict. 
Bull. Her bridesmaids were the Misses Caryl Spoor, Nora 
Butler, Isabel Robbins, Dorothy Linn, Mary Griggs and 
Mary Withers. The groom’s brother, Wellesley Stillwell, 
was best man. A reception and dance followed the cere- 
mony at the home of the bride’s parents, 199 Lake Shore 


Drive. The young couple are very popular in Chicago's 
social circles and both come from well known families. Mr. 
Stillwell is president and treasurer of the Stillwell Lumber 
Company. On their return from a wedding trip to Egypt 
they will take up their residence at 1315 Astor Street, Chi- 
cago. 





Smith-Johnson. 


St. Paut, MINN., Jan. 3.—Much entertaining is being 
done for Mr. and Mrs. William Alley Smith, who were married 
in this city on Christmas day. They left a few days ago for 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where Mr. Smith is representing the Stack- 
Gibbs Lumber Company. Mrs. Smith was formerly Mrs. 
Eleanor Preston Johnson, widow of the late Governor John A. 
Johnson. The wedding took place in the presence of about 
fifty intimate friends at the home of Mr. and Mrs. George 
FE. van Slyck, 1180 Summit Avenue, where Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
first met about two years ago. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. M. D. Edwards. Mrs. van Slyck sang before the 
ceremony “Beautiful Hour,” accompanied by Miss Anita 
DeWitt Cook, who composed the song in honor of the bride. 
Mr. van Slyck acted as best man and §. Alfred Davis gave the 
bride in marriage. 





Backus-Backus. 


SOMERVILLE, MASs., Jan. 3.—Miss Florence Erie Backus, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George S. Backus, and John Cornelius 
Backus, a lumberman at Port Rowan, Ontario, were united 
in marriage here recently at the home of the bride’s parents, 
19 Curtis Avenue. The bride is a graduate of the.Somerville 
Latin school and Tufts College, and has been a teacher in the 
high school at Rochelle, N. Y., for the last two years. The 
zroom is a graduate of the Toronto University. Rev. W. F. 

Vilson performed the ceremony. The maid of honor was 
Miss Hazel Budd Backus, a sister of the bride and Hon. A. H. 
3ackus, mayor of Aylmer, Ont., was best man. 





Langley-Strickland. 


MERRILL, WIS., Jan. 6.—George Langley, one of the best 
known lumbermen and loggers in northern Wisconsin, De- 
cember 28 married Miss Mayme Strickland, a prominent 
clubwoman and educational worker of Merrill. After a 
short honeymoon in St. Paul, Mr. and Mrs. Langley will 
make their home in Merrill. 





FIRST CARGO MAHOGANY. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 5.—The first full cargo of ma- 
hogany timber ever brought to Memphis was recently 
delivered to the Memphis Veneer & Lumber Company, 
this cargo coming from Honduras and aggregating 800,- 
000 feet. This company, of which James E. Stark, of 
James E. Stark & Co., is vice president, will engage 
largely in the manufacture of mahogany lumber and as 
an evidence of the beauty of mahogany finish the new 
office to be erected by James E. Stark & Co. will be fin- 
ished in quartered oak and mahogany. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Holiday Lull Still in Evidence—Moderate Yard Stocks 
Sure to Be Replenished Soon—Record European 
Mahogany Shipments. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 5.—The lumber situation has 
undergone no marked change. Demand remains quiet 
as a general thing, though some orders have been placed 
that indicate a disposition on the buyers’ part to 
stock up. Inquiries have registered decided increase, 
however, and support the belief of manufacturers that 
the revival of call may come a few days earlier than 
usual, Considerable buying must precede spring trade, 
for retail stocks, by general report, have not often been 
in lower supply. The volume of early purchases prob- 
ably will be regulated to some extent by the trend of 
prices. That is to say a stiffening of quotations, well 
supported, would go far to convince the trade that the 
bottom had been reached, and to persuade them to book 
their orders at present levels. 

Cypress is moving in mixed cars and shipments have 
picked up a little by reason of the easier car supply. The 
volume of bookings does not increase rapidly thus far, 
though inquiries are plentiful and prices are said to be 
firm. Cypress lath and shingles continue to find rather 
better than a seasonable call and mill stocks are not heavy 
in either item. Yellow pine manufacturers feel much_ bet- 
ter about the market. The holiday curtailment is believed 
to have been somewhat larger than usual. Mill stocks are 
not embarrassingly heavy nor any too well assorted, and 
while no material changes in the price situation are noted, 
it is reported that offers for future delivery on the basis ot 
current quotations have been turned down. The export mar- 
ket still feels the holiday influences, though good sized ship- 
ments recently have gone out of Gulf ports for West 
Indian and South American destinations. European call 
remains rather sluggish, with prices rated weak. Hard- 
woods still find demand of holiday proportions, but prices 
are reasonably well held and most manufacturers are 
optimistic. 

Effective January 1, I. C. Enochs retired from the presi- 
dency of the Fernwood & Gulf Railroad Company; being 
succeeded by F. B. Enochs, who adds the presidency to his 
general managership. George Shine, formerly auditor of 
the Fernwood Lumber Company, has become auditor of 
freight and passenger receipts. F. L. Mullins, car account- 
ant, and J. L. Bentz, train dispatcher. The line now ex- 
tends from Fernwood to Kokomo and Tylertown, connect- 
ing with the Illinois Central and the New Orleans, Great 
Northern. 

Organization of the Botany Bay Lumber Company, incor- 
porated for $50,000, is reported from Newroads, La., with 
the following officers: Dresident, Frank M. Pritchett; vice 
president, S. C. Frost; secretary-treasurer, A. P. Breaux. 
The company will cut hardwood and cypress and is under- 
stood to have placed its machinery order. Its plant will be 
established near Morganza, Point Coupee Parish. 

The New Orleans branch of the Federal Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce has been placed in charge 
of Edwin F. Judd, who arrived from Washington late in 
December and has secured office quarters in the Associa- 
tion of Commerce Building. Mr. Judd’s office will be 
equipped with all literature issued by the Bureau, which 
includes the reports of its special agents as well as the 
consuls and other government representatives abroad, with 
such confidential information as may be available for dis- 
tribution. 

The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association today 
received an inquiry regarding cypress silos and silo mate- 
rial from a London company which explains that the 
information is desired for its friends and customers in 
South Africa. The inquiry, its writer states, was prompted 
by an article on cypress silos recently appearing in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Copies of the cypress silo book are 
requested, with quotations on cypress silo material f.o.b. 
New Orleans and New York, and approximate shipping 
weights. ; 

The steamship Burbo Bank cleared from New Orleans 
for Hamburg last week with what is said to be the larg- 
est cargo of mahogany lumber ever shipped for_a European 
port. The consignment, valued at about $75,000, was 
shipped by the Otis Manufacturing Company, on the order 
of a prominent Hamburg importer who sent his inspectors 
over to this side to make the inspection at the company’s 
mills. Mahogany is said to be growing in favor among the 
Germans, gradually displacing walnut. 

A party of twelve Slavs arrived in Wiggins, Miss., last 
Saturday to inspect the cut-over lands of the Mississippi 
Farms Company, with a view of removing with their fami- 
lies to Wiggins to engage in farming, and it is understood 
that others of the same nationality will follow them to 
Mississippi. 

A “pullboat’” owned by Glenn Bros. & Sherburne: was 
burned at Plaquemine, La., on the night of December 30. 

Local friends of T. H. McCarthy, of the Ruddock-Orleans 
Cypress Company, have received word from Paris that Mr. 
and Mrs. McCarthy will sail during January for Egypt, to 
spend some months in travel there. They have been abroad 
for several years, making their European home in Paris. 

The merchants, professional men and _ parish and_ city 
officers of Houma, La., tendered a farewell supper to A. T. 
Gerrans last Monday night, on the eve of his departure for 
North Carolina. Mr. Gerrans last week severed his con- 
nection with the St. Louis Cypress Company, which re- 
cently disposed of its plant at Houma to the newly 
organized Houma Cypress Company, and will reéngage in 
business in the North Carolina field. During his years of 
service as manager of the St. Louis Cypress Company, he 
earned the high regard of the people of Houma and was 
ranked among its leading and most progressive citizens. 

M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, general sales manager of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, was in New Orleans for a 
brief stay last week, having accompanied the Long-Bell 
salesmen on their annual visit to the company’s mills. 

Me Louisiann Lumber Company began operations at 
Glenmora with the opening of the new year, giving em- 
ployment to several hundred men. 

Capt. E. R. DuMont, manager of the Standard Export 
Lumber Company, who has been abroad for several weeks, 
sailed recently for home, and is expected at New Orleans 
within a short time. 

Frank N. Snell, manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, who represented the big concern as host to_ its 
salaried salesmen during Deceinber, was presented with a 
handsome five-piece silver set during Christmas week, the 
gift of his selling force. 

The mill buildings of the Farnsworth Lumber Company, 
at Pascagoula, Miss., were destroyed by fire Sunday night. 
The plant was built in 1890, but had not been operated for 
about three years and the machinery had been removed. 

Handlers of cut-over lands, practically without excep- 
tion, are optimistic regarding sales during 1914. The land 
department of the Great Southern Lumber Company, which 
has just established a branch office in New Orleans, in 
charge of H. L. Porter, marketed approximately 32,000 
acres of cut-over lands during the year 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 


Prices Show Decrease Compared With This Time Last 
Year—Better Times Expected to Follow Sixty Days 
Hence. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan. 6.—Present prices, according 
to local sales agents, are just about $5 under what 
they were at the opening of 1913. Last year was the 
most unlucky one in the history of the lumber industry 
of the South and there were few who were loath to 
see it leave. The consensus seems to be that within 
thirty days, or sixty at the outside, there will be a 
remarkable change in conditions. It is known positively 
that retail dealers in many sections of the middle West who 
draw heavily upon the yellow pine mills for their supplies, 
have been buying on a hand-to-mouth basis for several 
months, and that their yard stocks are in such a depleted 
condition that some heavy orders will be necessary to properly 
replenish them. It is also known that at least two of the 
largest railroads in the South, which have been delaying 
work for several months, expect to begin extensive improve- 
ments necessitating a large amount of lumber within the 
next two months. Notwithstanding the apparent sluggish 
condition of the market at the present time, a feeling of 
confidence exists that has not prevailed in several months. 

The export business is holding up well. Export agents in 
Lake Charles during the holidays stated that a better de- 
mand was being felt in several of the European countries, 
Germany taking the lead. One Lake Charles mill closed an 
order for 200,000 feet of export goods to be delivered within 
the next ninety days. Another mill is figuring on a contract 
which has not as yet been let. Beaumont and Orange mills 
also report a good business in the export line. Several 
South American orders were booked here during the last 
few days for shipment to Argentine. The Mexican business. 
which is really export but treated as domestic, is about as 
bad as it possibly could be owing to the present state of 
affairs. Mexican dealers are willing to buy but few of the 
mills are willing to take chances on shipping. 

Labor trouble is again brewing in the mill towns of south- 
western Louisiana. Last week a man who assisted in break- 
ing the great strike inaugurated at Merryville by the Brother- 
hood of Timberwerkers, was set upon by a mob of labor 
union sympathizers at DeQuincy. severely beaten and only 
rescued by officers after a hard fight. In several mill towns 
lately meetings have been held addressed by union organizers. 
The mill operators say they have little to fear, however, as 
the men in their employ seem to be well satisfied and the 
only friction is with organizers who are coming into the 
field attempting to stir up strife. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Jan. 5.—Practically all of the 
mills that closed down for repairs during December have 
resumed operation, and report inquiries plentiful. Most 
of them started the year with order books nearly empty, 
but during last week many orders have come in which 
will give the mills plenty to run on during January. 
Demand seems better tor fresh cutting, such as small 
timbers, car framing and small sills. Calls for dimension 
continue plentiful. Prime and heart face strips are in 
excellent demand, but there is little demand for sawn 
timbers. Some of the small mills that have been closed 
down for the last sixty days and longer are arranging to 
start up by February 1, which will increase production 
in this territory but not enough to affect prices even 
with the present demand. 

The R. B. Gunn Lumber Company, Eastabuchie, which 
recently purchased a body of timber about six miles 
northeast of its mill, will begin laying track to this 
timber next week, and will be ready to operate the saw- 
mill about February 1. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


New Year Opens With Better Tone to Inquiry in 
Interior Trade—Shippers Favor 5 Percent Rate 
Increase, 


MosILE, ALA., Jan. 5.—Outlook for the yellow pine 
trade in the early months of the new year is better, as 
jobbers and exporters expect an increased volume of 
trade during the next four months, but they also believe 
that it will be transacted on a low basis of prices. The 
new year opens with a few more inquiries in the interior 
trade; but the mills seem to be holding off in the 
acceptance of these orders, so not much business is 
doing. ‘The mills are eager to get business, but are 
holding up on the acceptance of orders at present prices; 
yet the opinion of jobbers is that prices are not going 
up rapidly. The outlook for a fair volume of business 
is good, but prices promise to be unsatisfactory for 
several months. 

Railroads have been buying a few carloads lately; 
but there is very little doing in the line of railroad 
trade. Some of the big systems that have placed orders 
in this district have even asked that shipment be withheld 
until some future date, threatening not to receive ship- 
ments if they are sent forward. 

Shippers in this district are much in favor of the grant- 
ing of the 5 percent increase in freight rates to the rail- 
roads by the Interstate Commerce Commission. They claim 
that the railroads consume 50 percent of the yellow pine 
output, and that if they are granted this 5 percent in- 
erease demand for yellow pine will increase at once, and 
consequent on that increase prices will advance. The 
granting of the 5 percent increase is almost regarded as 
the solution of the present very unsatisfactory state of the 
yellow pine trade in this district. 

The opening of the year finds the sawn timber market 
in this district at a standstill, with no trading going on 
and many of the mills shut down. The market is quoted 
at 22 to 23 cents, and a better feeling prevails. The 
outlook for better conditions is good, but exporters do not 
expect any big improvement for some time. 

The outward movement of the last week was good, not- 
withstanding the holidays of Christmas and New Year. 
The British steamer Corinthian steamed about the middle 
of the week with 1,389,500 feet of sawn timber and lum- 
ber for Antwerp and Rotterdam, besides a large quantity 
of miscellaneous freight. The Norwegian steamship Trold 
steamed the latter part of the week for Hamburg and Tyne 
with a large cargo. To Hamburg it carried 125,000 feet 
of ash and poplar logs, 485,000 feet pine lumber, 354,000 
feet sawn timber and 6,000 barrels rosin. To Tyne it car- 
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WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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> 
JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
gs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. “faite 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebre. A.B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Scoraan’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLANI 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘“Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Nivarium”’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine. North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 
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Hartzell’s 

Dayton > 

Walnut 


PLANKS - BOARDS - PANELS 
VENEER LOGS AND VENEERS 


Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 
Geo. W. Hartzell, Dayton, Ohio., U.S.A. 7, 


FOREIGN BROKERS 


























{ 
Alfred H. Clement & Co.) 


1109 Hennen Bidg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 





Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts of 
{the world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. _ 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents MarineInsurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 





























PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address “PAJONES”, MOBILE 
MOBILE, - - ALABAMA 
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KANSAS CITY 





We Make 


“Better” Yard Stock 


Because That Is Our Business. 


A Trial Shipment of our Famous 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


(SOUTHERN PINE) 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company 
Long Building, L U MBER 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas- 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 


mo<cr 








— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber P —” 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles |< 141. Washington. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bidg. 
Siding and Shingles peer 
‘6 +. 99 ecurity B’ . 
Celebrated ‘‘ Weed Quality Salt Lake City, Utah 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 





Southwestern Sales Office: 
647 Brandeis Building. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


| General Office : 
| SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
| Flood Building. 
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Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of 


Yellow Pine—Western Pine—Oak 


FENCE POSTS 








: Crescent Lumber Co. Kansas City, Ma 
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Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. “"x..°" 


Western Lumber and Shingle Dept. 
You 


= REDWOOD 


do not fail to send us your inquiries. We have the very best 
stock and the very lowest prices. Prompt all rail shipment. 
We have at all times a full line of Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles in transit. Send usa trial order and let us convince 
you that we ship the very best grades. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 


When 


Kansas City, Mo. 





















J. M. 
ernardin Lumber Company 








LONG AND § 
YELLOW PINE 


KANSAS CITY, 











MISSOURL 
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A*LITTLE HIGHER UP 


in the estimation of your prospective customer, is what you gain 
by sending in a perfectly smooth edged 

Peerless Book-Form Business Card 
How you can detach a card bound in book form and have no 
possible indication of its having been detaghed may possess 


some elements of mystery to you, but our patented process 
makes it possible and perfect. 









Send for Sample Tab and see for yourself Our 
There is — 

ar 
nothing i = 
ike it 


STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA, 


€.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOINe 
SALES AGENT CHICAGO 











The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Engravers Plate Printers Die Embossers 
61-63 East Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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ried 458,000 feet of sawn timber. The schooner Marjorie 
A. Spencer also cleared during the last of the week, with 
300,000 feet of yellow pine for Havana. 

Earl VP. Hanbert, who was with the Whiting Lumber 
Company until recently, has associated himself with the 
WwW. Lukens Company. ‘This concern has also added 
Charles EK. Emory to its sales force, to cover the south- 
eastern Pennsylvania territory, selling cypress, white pine 
and hardwoods. 


_ isaac N. Troth, of the Henry H. Sheip Manufacturing 
Company, is having considerable trouble with a broken 


arm, which refuses to mend properly. 

A lumber yard has been started in this city, right in 
the heart of the business district, and although neces- 
sarily of limited size it fills a long felt want. Charles P. 
Dyer is the proprietor, trading as the Third and Market 
Lumber Yard. Mr. Dyer has been associated with the local 
lumber business for some time in different capacities. The 
a and yard are located in the rear of 32 North Third 
street. 

The Lippincott Lumber Company, headed by the son of 
the late John Lippincott, is — formed, and it is re- 
ported has secured the yard at Nineteenth and Cambria 
streets formerly occupied by Clem Lloyd. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Increase in Inquiries One of Several Indications of 
Improved Market Conditions—Mill Stocks Badly 
Broken. 

SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 5.—There is undoubtedly a little 

more encouraging tone to the market, due largely to a 


- better feeling in regard to financial conditions, but this 


does not include increased demand. However, condi- 
tions that are expected to develop a better demand are 
showing up. One is an increase in inquiries. They are 
particularly strong regarding car materials, with infor- 
mation requests from the North also somewhat in evi- 
dence. The export business remains quiet, but lately 
several inquiries have come in, one being for an enormous 
lot of stringers for a central American country. Scot- 
land’s market also seems to be a little more inquisitive. 

Some of the mills are trying to get rid of surplus 
items, especially some dimension stuff. The stocks are 
badly broken, and arrangements for new supply are being 
considered. Timbers are also weak. 

During the last three years permits have been issued in 
Shreveport for buildings costing $4,034,349, according to a 
compilation just completed by the city building inspector. 

James R. Martin, of Des Moines, Iowa, president of the 
Western Silo Company, is in Shreveport to superintend the 
construction of the company’s plant in the Cedar Grove 
factory addition, to be begun at once. A Kansas City 
Southern Railroad crew is laying a switch track, and when 
finished the hauling of materials for erecting the silo plant, 
which will have a capacity of 500 or 600 cars annually, 
will be started. 

Sheriff J. P. Flournoy has been advised by the State 
prison authorities of the escape of D. C. Gates, who was 
convicted in the district court at Shreveport February 18, 
1911, on a charge of uttering and forging lumber bills ot 
lading, and sentenced to ten years at hard labor in the 
Louisiana penitentiary, where he arrived in March, 1911. 

The Louisiana Conservation Commission has begun a sys- 
tem whereby bulletins will be issued for educating the citi- 
zens about the importance of conservation of natural re- 
sources, and urging their codperation 

An unusually large amount of street paving was done 
in the Southwest last year, and contracts have been favor- 
able to wood block material. No city in this respect showed 
a better record, perhaps, than Dallas, Tex. In Dallas there 
are 10.04 miles of creosoted wood block paving. Upon 
recommendation of the city council as a committee of the 
whole, contract will be awarded the Creosoted Wood Block 
Paving Company to pave Cochrane Street, from Griffin to 
Lamar Street, in the wholesale district of Dallas. Contracts 
for paving four streets, one with wood block, were agreed 
upon, the work to cost $75,000. 

Lumbermen and all other Shreveport and Texarkana 
business men are interested in a decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that places Texarkana, Ark., on a 
level with Shreveport as regards freight rates from St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Memphis. On many shipments 
Shreveport now can have the stuff hauled here, through 
Texarkana, 70 miles north of here, and then shipped back to 
Texarkana and other points in its territory cheaper than 
the rate to Texarkana. 

John S. Welsh, sales manager of the Peavy-Byrnes Lum- 
ber Company, has returned from a business trip to New 
Orleans and other points. Though the market is not very 
strong now, the trade feels that there will be some im- 
provement before long. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Jan. 5.—The pine market has under- 
gone little change during the week. Visits from northern 
and western buyers are becoming more numerous, which 
is taken to indicate that business is on the up-turn. 
Hardwood is stiffening and a good demand is noticeable 
for all grades. ; 

Many mills in this territory that closed for the holi- 
days, repairs and because of the dull market, have 
resumed operation and are preparing for a heavy trade. 
Orders, however, are still scarce, and prices are not at- 
tractive to manufacturers. A rapid improvement in the pine 
market is not anticipated, but a gradual stiffening all along 
the line is expected during the first part of the year. 

Hardwood from an indifferent tone has steadied up and 
St. Louis houses have orders in the market for all grades 
of hardwood. 

E. W. Mihm, commercial agent for the Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad, has given out some interesting figures, 
which show that despite the general calamity howl, lum- 
bermen have not suffered to the extent which for a time 
was believed. ‘Business done by the Alabama Great South- 
ern in and through Meridian for the calendar year 1913 
has been very encouraging,” said Mr. Mihm. “Our lumber 
reports just completed show we handled approximately 
4,000 carloads of lumber more for the year 1913 than we 
did for the year 1912.” 


TO BEGIN WORK ON NEW PLANT. 

LAUREL, Miss., Jan. 3.—Arrangements have been 
practically completed for the early beginning of work 
on the new plant to be erected by the Marathon Lumber 
Company, of which W. H. Bissell, of the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Company, is president. This com- 
pany has acquired a large tract of exceptionally fine 
timber and will build a modern mill. It is stated that 
consummation of plans for erecting the mill has been 
held in abeyance pending the conclusion of a satisfactory 
deal with the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago railroad 
for hauling logs to the mill over that line. It is 
understood that this deal was closed on a recent visit to 
Laurel of Mr. Bissell and that work on the new mill 
will begin early in the new year. 
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' SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 





Prosperous Building Predicted—Many New Structures 
Will be Added to City’s Architecture—Railway and 
Steamship Line to Make Improvements. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Jan. 6.—Contractors and others in 
touch with the building situation predict a period of 
marked activity in the near future. Last year was one 
of unprecedented building activity despite the faet 
that it was generally regarded as an off year from a 
business standpoint, especially in lumber and _ allied 
interests, Everything indicates that the record for 1913 
will be broken in 1914. 

Within the year the Ocean Steamship Company is 
almost certain to decide on extensive improvements to 
its Savannah terminals. The improvements likely to 
be made will involve the expenditure of several hundred 
thousand dollars. The Central of Georgia, the Seaboard 
Air Line and Atlantie Coast Line railways will also 
make improvements to their terminals during the year, 
but how extensive these will be have not been decided. 

By summer Savannah probably will have plans for a 
construction of a city auditorium at a cost of $200,000. 
Bonds for this improvement have been authorized by vote 
of the people. Savannah also stands a good chance of getting 
a postottice annex building and seeing the work started this 
year. A bill providing for an appropriation for this purpose 
has already been introduced in Congress. 

A modern, one-story banking building of granite, the 
home of the Hibernia Bank of Savannah, will stand at Bay 
and Drayton Streets in a few months. The old Board of 
Trade Building is being torn down preparatory to starting 
work on the new structure. The contract has been let and 
all arrangements made for starting the work. It will be 


one of the most attractive structures in the city when 
completed. 

The Masonic Temple at Bull and Charleton Streets is 
now nearing completion. It is being erected at a cost of 
about $200,000 and will be one of the most handsome 


Masonic Temples in the South. 
their new home in a few months. 
Work is soon to be resumed on the partly completed Tour- 
ist Hotel in Chatham Crescent. A banker, who has been 
active in adjusting the differences between the Georgia Hotel 


The Masons hope to be in 


Company and Collins Brothers, the contractors, who sus- 
pended work on the new hotel several months ago, states 


his belief that work will be resumed in a few months. 

That the Seaboard Air Line contemplates the construction 
of modern and commodious warehouses on the West side, 
in the vicinity of the Union station, is admitted by officials 
of the road. It is also possible that the Seaboard will build 
a large office building soon. Although no announcement has 
been made to that effect it is thought the proposed improve- 
ments will be begun in 1914. 

The South Side Baptist Church is planning to begin the 
construction of a handsome new home in a short time. An 
attractive site has been purchased and the excavation made. 
This improvement may be completed during the year. 

The Chatham artillery is now making arrangements for 
the construction of a modern armory at a cost of about 
$175,000. The battery owns a site at Bull Street and Park 
Avenue, and has awarded a contract. The work is expected 
to start within a short time. This structure will be an at- 
tractive addition to the architecture in that section. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 
ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 5.—Atlanta’s fire loss for 1913 
was slightly lower than for 1912. Chief W. B. Cum 
mings, in his annual report, estimates that the total fire 
loss last year was $346,014. There were 1,008 fires dur- 
ing the year. 

Ralph M. Odell, special agent for the United States 
Department of Commerce, last week urged Atlanta manu- 
facturers to take advantage of the possibilities of trade 
in Africa and along the Mediterranean coast and in various 
parts of Arabia. Mell R. Wilkinson, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Chainber of Commerce, offered to co- 
operate on behalf of the chamber in any effort to promote 
foreign exports. He said that American goods are already 
being sold in Africa, and that in 1912 this country took 
second place to England in its exports to Africa, 

Twice as much paving was laid here last year as in the 
year before, and a large part of this paving was in wood 
blocks. The total work done last year by the construction 
department of Atlanta amounted to $1,500,000. 

The lumber market has undergone little change, but the 
prospect is for good business. Lumbermen are looking 
hopefully to the future. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


General Conditions Satisfactory—Outlook Bright—Out- 
ward Movement for Year Unusually Heavy—Figures 
for Five Years. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 5.—While no new records 
were hung up during December, 1913, so far as the 
business of the local port is concerned, that transacted 
was highly satisfactory and general conditions are satis- 
factory and the outlook is exceptionally bright. All 
coastwise steamers arriving and departing last month 
were heavily laden with cargoes of various articles of 
freight. In this connection a number of coastwise 
vessels carried special lumber and cross tie cargoes 
from the port, these being in addition to the regular 
steamship lines. At present twenty-five schooners are 
under charter to arrive here for cargoes and a number 
of vessels are in port loadittg for various destinations. 

The total lumber shipments coastwise from the port 
for December amounted to 38,875,000 feet, while the 
export shipments amounted to 2,025,000, making a grand 
total of 40,900,000 feet. This shows that Jacksonville is 
still holding its own as a lumber forwarding depot. 

Florida during the year 1912 cut over 1,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber, and the State probably cut more this year but as 
the figures are not as yet availablé they can not be given. 
Few ports of this country can show a greater lumber ship- 
ment than Jacksonville, and for the last five years this 
port has been sending out millions of feet annually. 

It may seem strange that the shipments for this year 
have exceeded those of any year in the last five in the face 
of its being said that the forests are being depleted and 
the cut lessened. ‘This is undoubtedly true, but there are 
yet thousands of acres of timber in this State and in ad- 
dition the territory from which Jacksonville draws its 
lumber shipments is rapidly extending because of the fine 
transportation facilities rail and coastwise. 

The lumber shipments from the port for the last five 
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years are as follows: 1909, 316,530,416 feet; 1910, 323,- 
478,400; 1911, 344,827,405 ; 1912, 380,287,243 ; 19138, 507, 
O24, 786. 








OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NokFOLK, VA., Jan. 5.—-Last week was perhaps the 
dullest in the history of North Carolina pine, number 
largely due to the holiday season, and to the balancing 
up of the year’s business. 

The weather during the week was rainy and this will 
help to some extent to cut down production. 

There has been much dickering by buyers to secure 
contracts for the year’s output of some of the North 
Carolina pine mills. Thus far their efforts haye been in 
vain. Buyers are not willing to pay advanced prices for 
long-term orders and the mills will not accept the prices 
offered them, although they are not rushed with business. 
The hope is freely expressed that there will be a slight 
rejuvenation during the coming week, which will continue 
as time goes on with a corresponding stiffening in prices. 
In fact, orders have been coming in a little more freely 
since the first of the year. Most of the orders are for 
rough lumber and so far demand for dressed stock has not 
shown any improvement, with the possible exception of 6- 
and 8-inch roofers. Inch box bark strips are again on the 
active list and several sales of 1,000,000 feet each have 
been made at good prices. 








IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD | 








IN FHE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 6.—The yellow pine lumber busi- 
ness has been rather quiet, as expected during and a 
little after the holiday season. Demand is fair and 
prices are a little more firm than they were a week 
or two ago. The consensus is that within thirty days 
liberal buying will begin and continue right along, as 
stocks of retailers are very low and must be replenished 
before spring building operations begin. The outlook 
for a prosperous year in the yellow pine industry is 
very good. 

J. A. Meyers, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, returned Sunday from Shortleaf, Ala., 
having consummated a deal whereby the company controls 
the output of the W. G. Mitchell Lumber Company, of that 
place. The capacity of the mill is from fifty to sixty cars 
a month of very high grade shortleaf finish and boards. This 
with the output of the mill at Glendora, La., that the com- 
pany recently built, will be a valuable addition to the com- 
pany’s high grade stocks. At the annual stockholders meet- 
ing of the company held January 6, F. A. Goodrich was re- 
élected president and treasurer; J. E. Crawford, vice presi- 
dent, and J. A. Meyers, secretary. Mr. Crawford was in this 
city on Monday. 

There has already been quite an exodus of lumber con- 
cerns from the headquarters of the lumber fraternity in the 
Wright Building and more intend to leave shortly. The 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association has leased space in 
the new Monward Building, corner of Broadway and Olive 
Street, and will move when that building is ready for occu- 
pancy, within two weeks. The Frost-Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany also will move into the same building. The Osage 
Lumber tse has moved from the Wright Building, and 
has practically gone out of the wholesale lumber business. 
The St. Louis office of the Hooton Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany has been consolidated with the main office of the con- 
cern located in Terre Haute, Ind. 

C. M. McDaris has sold his stock in the Big Four Lumber 
Company to J. C. McLachlin, president of the company, and 
has severed his connection with the company. Mr. McLach- 
lin states that no change will be made in the policy of the 
company. 

Uriel L. Clark, president of the Detroit Lumber Com- 
pany, who was stricken with apoplexy while dancing in 
the St. Louis Club last Saturday night and removed to 
his home in a serious condition, is much improved and 
there are hopes of his recovery. ‘The stroke came while 
Mr. Clark was in the main ballroom of the club. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 6.—Though somewhat quiet, the 
hardwood trade is much better than is expected at 
this season. Plain sawed white oak, gum and wide 
poplar, also dry ash have the call. Leading distributors 
expect that within a few days demand will be fair from 
nearly every consuming market. Prices are firm except 
lower grades of cottonwood. Cypress dealers have been 
fairly active in spite of holiday dullness, with a fair 
call from factories and yards. The large number of 
inquiries from northern and eastern points are thought 
to indicate that demand from those sections will be 
healthy within a short*time. 

The mill of the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & 
Lumber Company, which shut down New Year’s eve, 
started up Monday morning. Joseph Liebke, says the com- 
pany has enough orders to keep it busy two or three months. 
By that time he expects business to loosen up. 

J. H. Garetson, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says conditions are good and he is quite optimistic as to the 
future. Orders have begun to come in and more inquiries 
are being received than for some time. W. W. Dings, who 
has just returned from the mills, states that with the ex- 
ception of some very wet weather, conditions at the mills are 
very satisfactory. On account of the rains the mill was 
closed awhile but it is now running. Orders and inquiries 
are beginning to come in satisfactorily. Mr. Dings left Mon- 
day evening on a selling trip through the North and to be 
gone two weeks. 

William Lothman, jr., of the Lothman Cypress Company, 
reports business starting up slowly. Inquiries from lineyards 
are coming in freely but not much buying is being done. 
They are only feeling their way. E. W. Blumer, sales man- 
ager of the company, left last week to visit the company’s 
sash and door mill at Oshkosh, Wis. 

George E. W. Luehrmann, of the C. F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says orders are beginning to come 
in and conditions are looking brighter than for some time. 
The company is getting more orders than expected. Mr. 
Luehrmann believes trade will start up very soon. | 

The Thomas E. Powe Lumber Company reports business a 
little quiet as yet but as the company had numerous orders 
on hand, it is busy filling them. Inquiries are coming in 
steadily and it is believed that the call for lumber will soon 
begin. 

J. A. Hemphill, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Company, reports orders coming in 
fairly well and looks for business to start up in earnest 
within fifteen or twenty days. . Owing to the holiday season, 
a. few orders have been held up, but they are now going 
forward. 
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First of Year Sees More Inquiries—Considerable Spec- 
ulation as to What Next Two or Three Months 
Will Bring. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 6.—The new year has brought 
more inquiries for lumber and a moderate increase in 
business, but no great improvement in trade has been 
noticed so far. There is considerable diversity of 
opinion among lumbermen as to what the trade will 
be the next two months. Some of the dealers express 
the opinion that there is going to be a very considerable 
picking up in the demand within the next week or two 
while others are of the opinion that there will be a 
gradual increase. However, there will not be heavy 
buying probably for at least sixty days. The gradual 
increase is really what the conservative Jumbermen want. 
They do not care for a rush of buying that would flood 
them with orders for a short time and then Jeave them 
with short picking for a long period. The retailers 
admittedly have not much stock, but they do not feel 
they want to stock heavily until the next year’s crop 
is made, especially in view of the fact that last year’s 
yield from the farms of Kansas and Missouri was not 
up to the average; consequently there will be a strong 
tendency to hold off just as long as possible unless the 
market becomes too bullish. 

The real keynote to the southern pine situation right 
now is the railroad buying. The dullness in business 
generally and the uncertainty resulting from the change of 
administration has been responsible tor tue light raiiroad 
demand and the manufacturers have missed that demand 
greatly, but the straws are blowing now in the direction of a 
revival of confidence. The popular clamor for restrictive legis- 
lation against business is abating and both the public and the 
business interests are showing every indication of a “peace 
and good will” spirit. That, of course, is going to be a 
great benefit to the railroads and they are going to have to 
buy lumber when they get at the long-delayed development 
work. Therein, the students of lumber affairs believe, lies 
the hope of the southern pine market. 

The will of the late Charles Campbell, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
was filed for probate this week. It leaves the estate of 
$1,000,000 to the widow and five sons except that $2,000 
each is given to two sisters of Mr. Campbell. 

The W. E. Thomas Lumber Company presented a watch 
and chain to W. A. Anderson, who resigned January 3 as 
secretary and sales manager of the company to become presi- 
dent of the Shreveport Lumber Company, Shreveport, La. 
Mr. Anderson has gone to his new work. His family will 
remain in Kansas City until the end of the school year. 

4 V. Graham, manager of the local offices of the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Company, and Ted Sanford, of the 
local shingle department, will go to Centralia, Ill., to attend 
the meeting of the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association January 14 and 15. Friends of Mr. Sanford 
here are remarking that through a mix-up of similar names 
S. T. Stanbury, Cincinnati, Ohio, representative of the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Company, got the credit in the re 
port of Mr. Sanford’s very interesting paper on salesman- 
ship in St. Louis last week. 

Frank Paxton, hardwood dealer and a member of the 
staff of Governor Major, of Missouri, was in Jefferson City 
the latter part of last week wearing his gold braid and 


sword at a ball and also attending to some hardwood busi- 
ness, 





A CITY BEAUTIFIER. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 5.—The $60,000 house being 
built for M. B. Nelson, general sales manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, is a unique as well as beau- 
tiful addition to the city. The distinctive feature is a 
patio or inner court 32 feet square, around which the 
house is being built. Over the patio will be an art glass 
ceiling and a skylight, both of which may he drawn aside 
whenever it is desired to have the open sky. Around the 
patio is to be a gallery on the second floor. Mr. Nelson 
got the idea of the patio while on a trip through Mexico. 

The house is to be 78 by 71 feet over all. A 24-foot 
terrace extends entirely around the house. It will have 
thirty-five rooms. The bath equipment is another un- 
usual feature of the house. The tubs will be built in 
and enclosed in glass, 

The new house is on a 2-acre tract in the Country Club 
District, near the $75,000 house now being built for 
Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 5.—With the exception of rush 
orders coming from the flooded districts of Texas and 
Oklahoma where houses were destroyed by the flood 
waters the lumber business is very quiet. The indica- 
tions are that business will show a nice increase before 
the close of January as a result of the settlement of 
the currency matter. 

The curtailment incidental to the holiday close down 
of the mills was the largest in the history of the indus- 
try in this section. Railroad and export business show 
signs of improvements. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 5.—Most retailers have com- 
pleted their inventories and are preparing lists of pur- 
chases for their-spring yard stocks. Up to the time of 
taking inventories they were buying only enough to fill 
immediate orders and their stocks are accordingly very 
seant. For this reason, wholesalers and manufacturers 
look for a good late winter and early spring business 
and they believe buying will begin by January 15. 

Most of the mills that closed down before Christmas 
resumed operation today but some of the plants will 
remain idle for another thirty days. Those now running are 
not manufacturing to their capacity; in fact manufacturers 
as a whole still show a tendency to curtail. Up to this time 
few spring orders have been placed and over all Texas yards 
and mills rests a period like the “calm before the storm.” 

The retail business, locally, is about on a par with that of 
last month. This seems to hold up steadily throughout the 
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American Forest Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK $S50,000 
Manufacturers of 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm 


We manufacture and Sell Gur MILLS | Portland, Ark. 


Empire, Ark. 
Own Stock Exclusively. AT } Hittville, Ark. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Go, 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 
SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE | ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumbex Co. 


3100 Halil Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


AND THE CELEBRATED 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER Red Gum 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 
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Stiff 
Corners 


FLEXIBLE 
FIELD 


Fence Posts 


Millionsinuse. Set in ground direct. 


No special tools required—no concrete—A staple article 
for dealers—everywhere. Dealers’ proposition “A” from 


CARBO STEEL POST CO., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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Large Stocks of 


CYPRESS 


AND ROUGH AND DRESSED 


N.C. PINE 


insure our customers service second 
to none. We want to prove it. 
No matter what size order you have 
to fill ask us for prices. We ship 
by rail, sail and steamer. 


Hilton-Dodge Sales Co. 


Handling the Output of the SAVANNAH, GA. 


Hilton-Dodge Lbr. Co. 
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CALHOUN MFG. CO. 


(Successors to McMillan & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS 


Long and Short Leaf Cypress and 
Yellow Pine |! Hardwoods 
BEACH, GEORGIA. 
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_ M£ Narre LUMBER Co: 


Dyal-Upchurch Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


Dressed Yellow Pine 
Cypress and Shingles 
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; TRI-STATE LUMBER CO. 
: UNIONTOWN, PA. IE 
: West Virginia E 
: Hardwoods and Yellow Pine : 
3 Specializing in Sound Square Edge i 
: OAK AND YELLOW PINE TIMBERS I: 
a Band Mills at Waiteville, W.Va. i: 
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All 
Lumbermen 


MAKE THEIR 
HEADQUARTERS 


at the 







- Radisson 
E Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 





With Running Water, - $1.50 perd 
Room Rates ‘ With Reaning Water, - $1.50 per day 


: : - .00 per day 
With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, 3, 3.50, 4.00 
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year in Beaumont as is shown by the building permit record 
from month to month. 

A telephone line has just been built by the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Company from Orange to Newton, 
along the Orange & Northwestern Railroad and branch lines 
are being run to various sawmills and logging towns. 

S. A. McNeely, manager of the tie and piling department 
of the Kirby Lumber Company at Silsbee, who has been con- 
fined to his room at the Crosby hotel here for the last three 
weeks, is much better today and is believed now to be on 
the road to recovery. For a while his condition was con- 
sidered very serious. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Domestic and Export Trade Shows Signs of Improve- 
ment—Mexican Prospects Without Promise—En- 
couraging Outlook for Silo and Wood Block Business. 
Houston, Tex., Jan. 5.—There 

uplift in lumber conditions in 


decided 
and Louisiana 


has been a 
Texas 


during the last week or ten days. Whether this is 
due to the curtailment of supplies during the holidays, 


or to a general feeling of optimism induced by the 
passage ot the new currency bill—one of the chief 
topics in lumber offices these days—or to both, is hard 
to say. The fact remains, however, that offerings have 
been freer during the period mentioned and _ several 
lumber companies have booked substantial orders. Even 
export business is looking up and indications are that 
it will continue to improve rapidly. ‘ 

The Mississippi Valley is buying freely now, perhaps 
more than any other one section, and the inerease in 
demand has caused a change in plans with a number 
of the mills that expected to shut down for two or 
three weeks. Several mills stood in need of repairs 
and the holiday season appealed to them as a good 
period in which to make them. Some of the mills were 
shut down only five days, however, and others not over 
a week, while a few will adhere to the original plans. 

The Logging Outlook. 
_ Logging conditions are reported as being slightly 
improved, though rains continue through parts of the 
lumber belt. The Trinity River, especially, has been 
rising rapidly for some time and is higher now than it has 
been during any of the flooded period. An additional rise 
is expected that will break all records. As far down as 
Dayton the back water from the overflow on the prairie a 
few miles east of the town extends to the foot of the hills, 
less than half a mile from Dayton. 
The Mexican Status. 
Stein, manager for Julian Lack & Co., lumber deal- 
Torreon, Mexico, was a _ visitor in Houston last 
He came direct from the revolution ridden republic 
the thick of the fighting, Torreon having been for 
months a bone of contention between the opposing 


Kurt 
ers of 
week. 
and 
some 


factions. Conditions there are very bad and, having dis- 
posed of their yellow pine, Julian Lack & Co. have dis- 
continued business until times improve. Said Mr. Stein: 
_ “I don’t believe the average citizen of the United States 
fully appreciates the seriousness of the situation in Mex- 
ico. Business has been shot to pieces for nearly two 
years and there is no indication that it will not remain 
so tor two years longer unless the United States shall take 
a hand, and even then it will be a long time before nor- 
mal conditions are restored. 

“The constant fighting between the Federals and the 
rebels has discouraged everything in the way of building, 
and there has been very little movement in lumber and 
other building materials for two months.” 

General and Personal. 
_ Movement in silo material has been considerable the last 
few days. ‘The Indiana Silo Company alone has bought 
from ‘Texas lumber concerns between 11,000,000 and 12,- 
000,000 feet for spring shipment and there are indications 
of an increased demand from other quarters. 

Word has reached Houston of the progress on the Orange 
Northeastern Railroad. Orange advices are that the road 
will be completed at an early date to Vinton, where it will 
connect with the Gulf & Sabine, extending north about 65 
miles. A number of lumber companies are expected to be 
benefited by the opening of this road. 

Much interest is expressed by Houston lumbermen in the 
appeals from the Commerce Court of the famous tap line 
cases, Which involve the rights and privileges not only 
in this State and section but in Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Missouri. <A general feeling is that the development of the 
lumber business depends greatly upon the final decision in 
these cases. 

Much satisfaction has been expressed in Houston and 
suburbs over the apparent staying qualities of wood blocks 
used for paving during the last two years. Except in one 
or two instances, where the blocks were laid too closely and 
swelled and soaked with rain, which was the fault of the 
laying and not of the blocks, they have given no trouble. 
The city authorities seem to be pleased with the test, for 
many newly paved streets are paved with wood blocks and 
considerably more is in contemplation. 





A FRIENDLY DEMONSTRATION. 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 3.—In order to express the 
friendship of the men of Houston for Major General 
William H,. Carter, who, as commander of the second 
division of the United States Army at Texas City, has 
entered so actively into the affairs of Texas and Hous 
ton, an informal luncheon was tendered him by 8S. F. 
Carter, president of the Lumbermen’s National Bank 
of Houston, at noon Tuesday. Those in attendance 
were Major General William F. Carter, 8. F. Carter, 
Mayor Ben Campbell, Dr. Edgar Odell Lovett, James A. 
Baker, J. E. MeAshan, John T. Scott, Guy M. Byran, 
R. C. Duff, Lynn P. Talley, T. K. Dixon, E. A. Hudson, 
William A, Wilson, J. A. Wilkins, W. H. Ward, B. F. 
Bonner, J. C. Dionne, M. E. Foster, George M. Bailey, 
Andrews, Joseph H. Bowles, A. S. Cleveland, 
David Daly and Lynch Davidson. 


Jesse 





NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 6.—Prospects for a good 
business year seem to be very bright and the shaky, 
lost-confidence sort of feeling that has prevailed for the 
last few months seems to be passing. It is very notice- 
able in all lines of business and many attribute the 
strong feeling of optimism to the passage of the currency 
bill with its many conceded features so hoped for by the 
bankers. Many bankers in this section are more than pleased 
and claim it will enable them to be much more liberal in 
supplying the wants of business than they have been able 
to do for many months. That there will be a much needed 
improvement in collections is conceded and this feature alone 
will be of much assistance to all lines of business and inci- 
dentally. of much benefit to the lumber trade. 

Dealers are of the opinion that after a week or two there 
will be a good demand for all kinds of lumber and they be- 
lieve that it gradually will grow stronger in demand as the 
season advances. Plain oak is looked upon as a valuable 
asset and those who are well stocked with this wood are 
expecting much in the way of demand. The stock taking 
period is about over. The hand-to-mouth policy of purchas- 
ing, so evident the latter part of last year, will likely pre- 
vail for a few months but by the time spring is well ad- 
vanced it is expected an increasing business will result in 
more liberal buying. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUs, OHIO, Jan. 5.—Inventories are about over 
and as a result there is more activity. Dealers are in- 
clined to buy more freely and the same is true of many 
manufacturing establishments. On the whole the lumber 
trade in central Ohio is satisfactory for the season of 
the year, which is usually dull. 

Inventories on the part of retailers showed light 
stocks and they will be compelled to come into the 
market. Manufacturers’ inventories are about completed 
also and their materials on hand are generally light. Fac- 
tories making implements and vehicles are the best cus- 
tomers, as furniture people are attending the semi-annual 
shows. ‘Travelers are on the road again after the holiday 
vacations and find the trade receptive. Inquiries are nu- 
merous for hardwoods, cypress and yellow pine. 

The car supply is good and no delay in shipments is re- 
ported. Collections are poor. Dry stocks in hardwoods are 
only fair, although there appears to be a surplus of stocks 
in yellow pine. On the whole prospects are good. 

Millwork is slow but this is usual for the time of the 
year. There is some demand for car stocks. Doors and 
sash are moving fairly well and prices are satisfactory. 
Transit cars are in good demand. 

F. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says 
it will take a week or ten days for retailers and purchas- 
ing agents of factories to calculate their requirements for 
the next month. I#tail stocks are light and the same is 
true of dry stocks in the hands of mill owners. Shipments 
are coming out promptly. 

Contractors are up in arms against the rates created by 
the Ohio Board of Awards under the workmen's compensa- 
tion law for various lines of building work. It is said 
that the rates in many cases are higher than those charged 
by the liability companies that carried the insurance prev- 
ious to the passage of the law. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 

SoutH BeEnpb, Inp., Jan. 6.—South Bend will very 
likely have a building code and a building inspector 
as a result of the collapse of two, three-story buildings 


near the center of the business district, late Saturday after- 
noon, in which three people lost their lives and several 
were injured. The lower floors of the two buildings had 
been thrown together by taking out the center wall, which 
had been replaced by iron posts and beams. ‘The responsi 
bility for the accident is being investigated by a committee 
and the matter may be taken before the grand jury. 

About 35 contractors were the guests of the Frank Lum- 
ber & Coal Company, successor to the Charles Frank Lumber 
Company, at a banquet at the Hotel Mishawaka, recently. 


A seven course dinner was served following which City 
Attorney R. H. Jernegan, who is a member of the Frank 


company, acting as toastmaster introduced the speakers in 
rhyme. The first speaker was Judge R. R. Peeler, of Three 
Rivers, Mich. O. G. Huff, president of the company also 
made a talk. George Frank, of the company, said he ap- 
preciated the fact that the new concern had decided to re- 


tain the name of his father. The Charles Frank Lumber 
Company was one of the oldest concerns of its kind in 
Indiana. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 5.—The city building in- 
spector has completed the report of his department for 
1913, showing building operations totalled $9,361,978 
as against $9,150,407 for 1912. An interesting feature 
of the report is that frame dwelling construction last 
year totalled $3,865,070 as compared with $3,719,193 
for 1912. The building inspector has agreed to recom- 
mend an amendment to the new city building code, which 
will permit the use of wood doors, sash and trim in 
fireproof buildings under the 100-foot mark and require 
metal doors, sash and trim above the 100-foot line. The 
code as now drawn requires metal doors, sash and trim 
in all fireproof buildings. 

After spending six months along the west coast of 


Africa, Paul O. Brown, buyer for the Talge Mahogany 
Company, has returned home. Mr. Brown spent the 
entire time buying mahogany logs direct from the 


natives and a large cargo is now on the way to the 
United States. 





~~ 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 5.—Hardwood lumber manu 
facturers of southern Indiana, southern Illinois and 
western Kentucky report trade dull but think the lull is 
only temporary. For the last two weeks the manufac- 
turers have been busy taking stock and they have made 
no special efforts to get business. Both orders and inquiries 
are coming in slowly and collections are not as brisk as they 
might be. Manufacturers say they do not look for much 
improvement in trade until after the annual mid-winter 
conventions have come to a close. Maley & Wertz and 
Young & Cutsinger have discontinued running their mills 
nights but are running them on full day schedule. During 
the last several weeks few logs have come in but in most 
instances the manufacturers kave enough logs to run them 
for the next two ov three months. 

Evansville and southern Indiana up to this time have 
enjoyed an open winter which has greatly aided building in 
this city. In spite of the high cost of building materials 
Evansville is constructing more houses than at any other 
time in_its history and it is believed that 1914 will break 
all previous records for building permits. 

Planing mills are actively engaged and if good building 
weather prevails the balance of the winter the millmen ex- 
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pect to keep busy. Furniture manufacturers are running 
their plants full time and are looking for renewed trade in 
the Southwest before long. Handle manufacturers say busi 
ness is fair and as good if not better than this time last 
year. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 7.—Indicating that the volume 
of business done by Louisville business men in all lines 
was well up to normal, if not indeed in advance of 
the average, bank clearings for the year totaled $715,- 
732,000, a decline of only 1.1 percent as compared with 
1912, which was the largest year in this respect in 
the history of Louisville. 

The state bankers’ association’s legislative committee 
will attempt to amend the mechanics’ lien law so as to 
put banks on an equal footing with others in enforcing 
liens. Lumbermen and others interestéd will have an 
opportunity to propose any changes in the law in case the 
proposed amendment is given consideration. They succeeded 
in amending the law two years ago. 

The Kentucky Manufacturers & Shippers’ Association, of 
which many lumbermen are members, has decided not to 
propose a no-strike bill which had been under consideration 
to the legislature at the current session, believing that this 
form of statute is too drastic for Kentucky at present. 

The Louisville Veneer Mills is planning to develop its 
lumber department, and in addition to disposing of the out- 
put of its band mill it will carry on a wholesale business in 
hardwoods. Gus Smith is buyer for the wholesale depart- 
ment. 

Curtis J. Frank, who has been with the Ohio River Saw- 
mill Company in an executive capacity for the last year, 
has resigned to go to California, where he will enter business. 
Mr. Frank left for his new home a few weeks ago. 

The Louisville police have warned the local lumber trade 
to be on the lookout for a man giving the name of John W. 
Arnold and claiming to represent the Pico Lumber Company, 
of Para, Brazil. He is alleged to have victimized a number 
of dealers in southern cities. He has what purport to be 
bills of lading representing lumber shipments, but it is 
alleged that these are forged. Arnold is said to be between 
50 and 55 years of age, weighs 150 pounds, is 5 feet 10 
inches tall, co gray hair and a light complexion and is of 
good appearance. 

The New Albany, (Ind.), Veneering Company has com- 
pleted improvements which have increased its capacity 40 
percent, having added a glue-jointer, other equipment in the 
glue room and more sanders and enlarged drying facilities. 
Though the company was hampered by floods early in the 
year, its business for 1913 showed a good increase. 

Building operations in Lexington, Ky., in 1913 totaled 
about $1,000,000. 

A. M. Stockard, of Murfreesboro, Tenn., is to be office and 
sales manager of the T. J. Morrison Lumber Company, of 
Elizabethtown, Ky., which has been taken over by Fred G. 
Jones, of Louisville, E. O. Dorsey, of Carlisle, and Mr. 
Stockard. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LitTLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 5.—The Mount Olive Stave 
Company is looking for a stave factory site on the 
upper White River near Cotter. It has bought a tract 
of several hundred acres of stave timber, with a 20-mile 
haul. 

The Keo Shingle Company, of Keo, is making ex- 
tensive improvements in the Locke mill, and will double 
its capacity. 

E. C. Strube, treasurer of the MeGenee Lumber Com- 
pany, of McGenee, has made arrangements to open a 
branch office here. 

An effort is being made to interest the Southern 
Lumber Company and the Bradley Lumber Company 
in the extension of a railroad from New Edinburg to War- 
ren, a distance of 15 miles. The Draughon Lumber Com- 
pany is seeking court permission to discontinue railroad 
service and remove its trucks between Draughon and New 
Edinburg, which will leave the latter town without rail- 
road connections. 

The “White Oak Special’ is a train that is run every 
two months on the White River road to gather up the 
tie output. On a run just before Christmas about 150,000 
ties valued at $65,000 was taken up. 

The plant of the Des Arc Veneer & Lumber Company, 
G. W. Sparks, superintendent, has been completed and is 
in operation. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKINS, W. VA., Jan. 5.—Upon the threshold of a 
new year, lumber manufacturers and dealers see nothing 
to cause any serious concern during the year. While 
there has been somewhat of a lull in business during 
the last sixty days, this is not considered as a harbinger 
of contraction of business, and in the opinion of men con- 
versant with the situation signs point to a general re- 
sumption of activity in the lumber trade fully equal to 
that of the early part of 1913. Telephone pole orders 
seem to be plentiful, consuming generous quantities of 
chestnut stock, carload orders being not uncommon. The 
trade in that class of stock is in fact reported by some 
of the wholesalers as being brisk. ‘The market for mine 
rails on the other hand is somewhat off and prices aver- 
age about $1 a thousand below the figures which usually 
prevail. The car situation continues to improve. 

The business of the Preysz-Hassinger Company, of this 
city, has been absorbed by the Keystone Manufacturing 
Company and the Preysz-Hassinger Company as a corpora- 
tion will be dissolved. J. W. Park, formerly of the Elkins 
Box Company, will have direct charge of the heading mill 
formerly owned by the heading company. 

The Radeker Lumber Company, of Parkersburg, which 
has been doing a large lumber business for several years, 
has disposed of its business and stock to Louis Dudley, 
of the Citizen’s Lumber Company. 

The case of C. E. Mylius vs. the Raine-Andrew Lumber 
Company involving title to a tract of timberland in Ran- 
dolph County will be argued before the West Virginia Su- 
preme Court January 20. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 7.—All lines of lumber busi- 
ness rule quiet, but a gradual resumption of normal 
conditions is noted. Many of the big concerns have 
been taking annual inventories, and have given little 
attention to current business. 

Prospects are favorable for the consolidation of the 
commercial bodies of Nashville. The Board of Trade 
has taken a stand for consolidation, this being the largest 
of the associations. ‘The Nashville Lumberman Club has 
voted for consolidation. The minor organization will not 
lose their identity under the plans contemplated, but will 
affiliate with one head organization that will probably be 
known as the Nashville Assuciation of Commerce. 

D. T. Self, president, and L. C. Self, secretary of the 
Dickson Planing Mill Company, Dickson, Tenn., have re- 
signed. The directors have elected H. T. Cowan president 
and L. H. Rogers ——T- Mr. Cowan is a well known 
lumberman, having been at the head of the H. T. Cowan 


Lumber Company at Dickson a number of years. Announce- 
ment is made that the company will enlarge its plant and 
install new equipment. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MemPuis, TENN., Jan. 6.—One of the most prominent 
export firms here says that business is rather quiet, 
this ascribed chiefly to two causes. One is the uncer- 
tainty of ocean rates and the high prices charged by 
steamship lines operating out of New Orleans and the 
other is the presence of large consignments of American 
lumber abroad. 

Consignments, according to some of the exporters here, 
are larger now than they have been for a long while, 
particularly at Liverpool, Hamburg and Antwerp, the prin- 
cipal ports of entry. They exist in such quantity that it is 
quite difficult, owing to the demoralized effect they have 
had on the market at these points, to effect bona fide sales 
at anything like profitable prices. Continental business is 
somewhat depressed and this is pointed out as another dis- 
turbing factor. 

Last year was a record-breaker as far as certain lines 
were concerned and this fact finds reflection in the big bank 
clearings at this center. They broke all previous records, 
with a total of $421,000,000. Log receipts were larger 
than for any recent other year and building operations, 
although falling off rather sharply toward the end of 1913, 
were on a pretty full scale for the year. Lumber interests, 
on the whole, did a larger business than during either of 
the preceding years and perhaps the largest since 1906. 
Manufacturing operations were on a big scale and the fact 
that there was no particular accumulation of hardwoed 
lumber here or elsewhere in this territory argues that de- 
liveries were also in line with production. 

Prices throughout the year were fairly well maintained, 
the only notable exception being red gum. Efforts under 
way are expected to improve the position of this item and 
there is a feeling of confidence on the part of lumber in- 
terests generally regarding the outlook. There has already 
been some expansion in the number of inquiries since the 
first of the year. 

The National Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual at Memphis January 20 and 21 
and it is expected that about 125 delegates will be in at- 
tendance. The sessions will be held at the new Hotel 
Chisca. Max Lowry, of New Orleans, is president, and 
E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, is secretary and treasurer. 
This meeting will be closely followed by that of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
which will convene here January 21 and 22. Ample prepara- 
tions are being made to take care of the delegates to both 
meetings. 

The Business Men's Club has written the firms recently 
fined in Missouri for alleged violations of the laws of that 
State, and that were ordered to withdraw therefrom, urging 
them to come to Memphis and make this city their future 
home. One of the companies, the Louis Werner Saw Mill 
Company, of St. Louis, has replied to one of these letters. 
saying that Memphis was being given due consideration not 
only because of its many advantages from a business point 
of view but because of the many pleasant features of the 





CHEER UP, HARDWOOD MEN. 


The Furniture Journal of Chicago, in forecast- 
ing the future, states the strongest point war- 
ranting optimistic prophecy is the abnormally 
low stocks of furniture in both dealers’ stores 
and in manufacturers’ warerooms. 











city’s social life. The club will continue its activities 
until these companies have either come here or decided 
definitely on some other point. 

The Usher Lumber & Manufacturing Company at Meri- 
dian, Miss., has practically completed the buildings for its 
plant and machinery is being installed. The estimated out- 
lay is about $25,000. It will cater to the wholesale trade 
exclusively and will do a milling-in-transit business. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Jan. 6.—Optimism prevails 
among the lumbermen of this section, despite the fact 
that business has been slow for several weeks. Manu- 
facturers and dealers look for a period of greater activity. 
Weather conditions are unfavorable to manufacturing, but 
with the passing of the most severe period of the, winter 
many plants that have been idle will resume. 

Plans for larger development of timber properties are 
being worked out by many concerns. Several important 
new developments will soon be undertaken. Numerous new 
band mills will be installed in the territory tributary to 
Bristol within the next few months. 

The Dione Lumber Company, of this city, is installing 
new mills in eastern Kentucky. Irving Whaley, of the 
company, left this week for that State personally to super- 
vise the work. 

Plans for the development of a large tract of timber in 
Wythe County, Virginia, have been given out by r 
Guyan, of Humbert, Pa., who recently purchased the property 
from W. S. Berger, of Cumberland, Md. A logging road will 
be built and a mill with a daily capacity of 30.000 feet in- 
stalled as early in the spring as the weather will permit. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., Jan. 5.—Snow has come in sufficient 
quantity to aid lumbermen in handling their logs much 
more expeditiously than by other methods—the larger 
operators log all year and are not dependent on snow- 
hauls, but as a matter of fact a little snow helps mate- 
rially. It also is a great help to small operators and 
farmers in getting their logs to market. 

Market conditions here are seasonable and normal. 


January is usually the most quiet month of the year, 
about the same amount of stock moving as one year ago and 
at equally as good prices. Flooring trade is equal to that 
of a year ago and at better prices. 

The Mitchell-Diggins Iron Company has had a much better 
trade than one year ago but prices are not as good owing to 
the condition of the iron market. . 

The Glengarry Furniture Company has resumed operation 
after a short shutdown for repairs. This company has not 
been long in business, but it did a business of $110,000 
last year, which was a 60 percent advance over the previous 
year. 

" The various manufacturing plants at Owosso are running 
to their usual capacity and none has found it necessary to 
lay off men because of slow trade. 

The Dennis Lumber Company of Grand Rapids has pur- 
chased one of the last tracts of hardwoods forest growths 
in the northern part of Muskegon County known as the big 
woods, located in Section One, White River Township. The 
tract contains 160 acres and contains oak, beech, maple and 
other woods. 
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Hercules Wire 
Rope combines 
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ity, toughness and 
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WE SOLICIT YOUR 


LUMBER ACCOUNTS 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 








J. L. Lane & Company 


SEND US ANY ITEMS 
YOU WISH TO SELL. 
531-2 Stock Exchange Bld¢., CHICAGO, ILL. 








GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow Pine 


Lumber 
1527 Monadnock Block, - . 





CHICAGO, ILL. 











FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 
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625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 








H. L. ADAMS 
Commission Lumber 


314 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 

















WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 

Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 


Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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GRAPHITE AXLE GREASE 
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AXLE GREASE 
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You'll save money in two ways, by using 


Dixon's Graphite Axle Grease. First, 
vou don’t need to put in so much 
grease each time; and, second, you 
won't have to put in grease so often. 

It's the flake graphite that makes this | 
possible, because it sticks to the surface 


of axle and bushing—forms an oily 
veneer on the metal—sticks to the 
surfaces and don’t run out. 

Send for Booklet No. 207 on 


**Graphite Axle Grease’’ 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
Established 1827 

















PEARSON’S 
auc: NAILER 
matic N ILE 
is the handiest toola carpenter 
can buy. It increases his day’s 
work and makes cold weather 
shingling easy. Write for testi- 
monialsfrom users or send $5.00 


on our guarantee of money 
back if not O. K 


Agents Wanted. 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 
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Caldwell 
Hydraulic 
Wheel 


Press 





Much less expensive than you think. Write for catalogue. 


E.R.CALDWELL & CO., Bradford, Pa. 











Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALITY—RIF BT PRICES, 
Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 











Another Ax-iom 


A Handmade Insert-bitt Axe 
will save its whole cost in less 
grinding and accident. 


The WHITE Axe is in its 77th Year. 


The G. White Axe Company 


HONESDALE, PA. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











Frank Wurzburg, 
Chicago lumber 


of Seattle, Wash., 
circles Tuesday. 


was a caller on 


F. S. Nichols, of the Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of wagon stock ete., was 
a Chicago visitor several days this week. 
Miksak, president of the 


Chicago, is spending ten 
Mich., 

Herman H. Hettler, head of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, is spending a week at 
his Georgian Bay operations on French River. 


Joseph 
Company, 
Clemens, 


Lumber 
Mount 


Pilsen 
days at 
taking a well earned rest. 


W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Lum 
ber Company, St. Louis, Mo., spent several days in Chi 
cago this week, looking after business for his concern. 


A. J. Tipler, treasurer and general manager of the 
Forrest City Manufacturing Company, Forrest City, Ark., 
paid Chicago one of his periodical visits last Monday. 


Joseph Okoneski, of the Pioneer Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., spent several days in Chicago this 
week, looking after business and renewing acquaintances. 


John Edinger, of the Vilas County Lumber Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., with mill at Fosterville, Wis., was 
a caller on Chicago lumber offices several days this week. 


I. R. Gadd, vice president of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, Chicago, left this week for the mills of the 
company, which are located at Deering, Mo., and Huttig, 
Ark 

R. G. Flanders, of Ardbet, Ont., who is Canadian 
agent for the Holt Timber Company, of Chicago, was 
at headquarters this week, talking over the situation 
for 1914. 


J. H. Lennox, sales manager of the International 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., spent several 


days in Chicago this week on business in the interest 
of his company. 


William P. Anderson, of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber 
& Mercantile Company, of St. Louis, Mo., with mill at 
Gideon, Mo., was in Chicago this week, getting a line on 
the wants of the consumers for the coming year. 


M. A. Myers, president of the Montreal River Lumber 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., stopped off in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Myers was on his way to Duluth and Ash- 
land, Wis., from which points he will go to the mill 
of the company at Saxon, Wis. 


Friends of George D. Griffith, head of George D. 
Griffith & Co., Chicago, are receiving postal cards 
from him mailed in the South. A ecard reached one of 
the staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which was 
mailed December 31 from Bradentown, Fla., where he 
is thoroughly enjoying himself. 


V. EF. Mashek, treasurer of the Pilsen Lumber Com- 
pany, Loomis and Twenty-second streets, Chicago, left 
Thursday evening for Minneapolis. From there he 
will go to Bayfield, Wis., where his concern is operat- 
ing under the name of the Wachsmuth Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. Mashek said before he left that lack of 
snow in the North is setting back the work of haul- 
ing logs. He will remain at Bayfield about a week. 


E. J. Geddes, of Muskegon, Mich., 
ager of the Central Paper Company, was among the 
week’s callers at the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. His company is a heavy user of hem- 
lock, both of pulpwood from its own lands and 
hemlock slabs from the sawmills of Michigan lum- 
ber companies. It is widely known among lumber- 
men in Michigan and adjoining States. For four- 
teen years, practically without a single exception, 
the mill has been operated night and day and is 
turning out about forty tons of paper daily. 


assistant man- 





A CHANGE IN NAME. 


The name of the Stillwell, Moore & King Lumber 
Company, Chicago, has been changed to the Stillwell 
Lumber Company. Messrs. Moore and King will still 
be connected with the firm, although not interested 
financially in it. Addison Stillwell is president and 
treasurer of the company, and his father, Homer A. 
Stillwell, vice president of Butler Bros., is a member 
of the board of directors. It will thus be seen that 
the company is well backed financially. It has already 
arranged for additional capital to carry on its increas- 
ing business and has made a number of contracts 
with some of the best mills in the South and on the 
Pacific coast. It is therefore in splendid shape to 
handle anything in yellow pine, cypress, fir, spruce 
and red cedar shingles. The present offices in the 
McCormick Building will be retained by the company. 





NEW DISTRICT MANAGER. 

Brief announcement was made in these columns. last 
week that T. P. White had succeeded A. J. Sine at Chi 
cago as district manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
of Aberdeen, Wash. Mr. White has now secured offices at 
1270 People’s Gas Building. He joined the selling forces 
of the Pacific agency several years ago and was district 
manager for the organization at Denver, Colo., prior to 
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T. P. WHITE, CHICAGO, TEL: 
District Manager Pacific Lumber Agency. 


his being transferred to Chicago to take Mr. Sine’s 
place. 

Mr. White entered the lumber trade in 1907, beginning 
at the bottom, and eagerly and rapidly learned the busi 
ness from start to finish. He entered the employ of the 
S. E. Slade Lumber Company, of Aberdeen, Wash., work- 
ing in the yard. At the end of six months he was in 
charge of the rail and local sales department, which 
position he held for nearly four years, when he joined 
the selling forces of the Pacific Lumber Agency. 





JOINS FORCES OF A SOUTHERN COMPANY. 

Nathan Bradley, the Michigan lumberman, of 
Menominee, joined the forces of the Tallahatchie 
Lumber Company, of Phillipp, Miss., January 1. Mr. 
Bradley is now sales manager of this well known 
hardwood manufacturing concern, C, E, LeCrone hay 
ing resigned to engage in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness at New Orleans. The other officers of the com- 
pany are: W. H. Hatten, president; W. H. Dick, vice 
president, and J. P. Rathbun, assistant general man- 
ager. 

3orn at Bay City, Mr. Bradley’s first 
the lumber industry was with the N. B. 
Sons Company, at Deer Park, 
in its employ eight years, 


venture in 
Bradley & 
Mich. He remained 
which experience in 





NATHAN BRADLEY, PHILLIPP, MISS. ; 
Sales Manager Tallahatchie Lumber Company. 


cluded all the details involved in the manufacture 
of lumber from the tree to the finished product. He 
then returned to his home town and for two years 
worked in the planing mill of the Bradey-Miller Lum- 
ber Company. The following ten years he was man- 
ager of the Bradley Lumber Company, of Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., having complete charge of the operation, 
from logging to sales. In 1911 he became sales man- 
ager of the J. W. Wells Lumber Company at Me- 
nominee. He later became affiliated with the Bradley 
Timber & Railway Supply Company, of Duluth, Minn., 
and supervised the building of a sawmill of the com- 
pany in Minnesota. 
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NEW ANGLE IN SELLING. 


L. R. Fifer, one of the old-timers in the middle West, 
especially in the Kansas City territory, is now lo- 
cated in Seattle, where he is in the wholesale lum- 
ber business, operating as the L. RK. Fifer Lumber 
Company. Mr. Fifer was a retail lumberman at one 
time and for years he was ‘‘one of the boys’’ on 
the road. He was long associated with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company and was its Pacifie coast manager 
until that company went out of the Coast field. He 
was also Pacific coast manager for the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Company. He has sold lumber in about all 
of the ways there are to sell it and he has some 
ideas of his own—some original ideas—as to the 
elling of lumber. Many manufacturers and whole- 
alers of lumber circularize the lumber trade with 
quotations, through the mails, but it remained for 
Mr. Fifer to take advantage of a means of reaching 
the largest number and the most progressive lumber 
iealers of the entire United States at a cost of a 
nere fraction of the price of circular letters, viz., 
iy publication of prices in the regular issue of the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN. His prices will reach the 
saper by wire as it is going to press and will be the 
latest quotations to reach the dealers. The same 
space will be used every week and may be looked 
ipon as portraying market conditions on the Pacific 
oast as viewed by an expert in wholesaling red cedar 
jumber and shingles especially. This is a new de- 





L. R. FIFER, OF SEATTLE ; 
Who Uses Advertisements to Quote Prices. 


parture in advertising lumber and one that it is 
thought will be appreciated by retail dealers as a 
source of information that will come to them regu- 
larly and may always be found in the Pacifie coast 
section of advertisers when the dealer wants to know 
the condition of the red cedar shingle and_ siding 
market. 





WEDDING CAKE WELL PRESERVED. 
George R. Osgood, of the Wheeler, Osgood Company, 
Tacoma, Wash., as part of his Christmas celebration 
partook of a piece of fruit cake from which his father 
and mother partook more than seventy years ago. The 
cake was prepared for the wedding of his uncle in Ver- 
mont when Mr. Osgood was 3 years of age and was 
preserved by his parents. It has been carefully kept by 

him and still has a good taste, although very dry. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 5.—Mitchell Stewart, who 
has gone to Sandpoint, Idaho, to be sales manager for 
the Humbird Lumber Company, is succeeded in his 
former position as assistant sales manager of the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, Virginia, Minn., by 
C. E. Boyles, who has been with the North Wisconsin 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company of Hayward, Wis. 
W. W. Catlin, who has retired from the sales manager- 
ship at Sandpoint, is going to Arizona for his health. 

C, A. Dean, president of the Sound Lumber Company, 
Seattle, was in Minneapolis last week conferring with 
Harry H. Collins, who on January 1 became its sales rep- 
resentative here. 

R. E. Bull, in the employ of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Company at Seattle, has been in Minneapolis visiting and 
conferring with the heads of the company. He _ reports 
a slow but steady improvement in west coast conditions. 

D. H. MacMullen has taken charge of sales of the Spo- 
kane Lumber Company in this territory. Though associ- 
ated with the Washington Mill Company, the Spokane 
company has not gone into a receivership, and the two 
properties are now handled separately. 

Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, was in the Twin Cities last Friday with Mrs. 
Griggs, on their way home after a three months’ tour in 
Europe. Mr. Griggs brought optimistic reports from abroad 
“8 to the business future, and said that conditions there 
are better than they were three or six months ago. 





QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 6.—The official figures of the 
building department of the city of Denver show that 
during the year 2,034 permits were issued for the con- 
struction of buildings of an aggregate value of $2,797, 
148. The largest number of permits issued in one 
month was 391, in March, and the highest value under 
permits in any one month was $372,845, in June. 

A contract involving the sale of 2,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine saw timber, at the rate of $2 a thousand 
board feet, has just been consummated between the Forest 
Service and C. H. McKeever, of Norwood, Colo. The tim- 
ber sale area lies within the Montezuma National Forest, 
about 14 miles from Norwood, where the products manu 
factured from this timber will be sold. The contract calls 
for the removal of the timber by August 26, 1918. 

President Warren and Directors Nutting and Gould met 
with Secretary Mundell this week, and have officially ap- 
proved the program as heretofore outlined for the annual 
meeting of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, January 20, 21 and 22. t will be ready for dis- 
tribution within a few days. Vicegerent Dave Cale, chair- 
man of the Denver Knot Hole Club committee on entertain- 
ment, was called to San Francisco on business January 1, 
but will return several days before the date set for the 
lumber convention. 





IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sioux FAauus., 8. D., Jan. 5.—Winter now has begun 
in earnest in ,South Dakota, and consequently building 
operations, which continued up to nearly the first of the 
year, have had to be suspended. The attention of lum- 
ber dealers is being given to spring business and 
getting on hand supplies of building material of all 
kinds for what is expected to bé a brisk business in the 
spring. In Sioux Falls and many other cities and towns 
of the State a vast amount of building is being planned 
for this year, and it is believed that in this respect it 
will be one of the best years in the history of the State. 

Charles Hanan, of Pierre, 8. D., traveling auditor of 
the Peter Mintener Lumber Company, recently was at 
Clear Lake, S. D., checking up the yard of the company at 
that place. Mr. Hanan was agent for the company at 
Clear Lake several years ago, and has a host of friends 
in Clear Lake who always are glad to see him. He is one 
or the trusted employees of the company by which he is 
employed. 

William Bohannan, who has been manager of the yard at 
Ocacoma of the J. F. Anderson Lumber Company for the 
last eighteen months, has been promoted to the position of 
manager of the yard of the same company at White River, 
S. D. He already has assumed his new duties. 

A. S. Farrell, who for some time has been in charge of the 
branch yard at Edgemont of the Hill City Lumber Company, 
has been elected president of the company, and will make 
his headquarters at Hill City. He was elected president to 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of Thomas March. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 











The Oregon Timber & Lumber Company, of Cliften. Ore.. 
has sold its interest in a large tract of timberiand near 
Clifton to C. H. Mimnangh, E. A. Holmes and W. G 
Stevens. ‘The consideration is given as $350,006.  Mim- 
naugh and Holmes are members of the Nibley-Mimnaugh 
Lumber Company, of Wallowa, Ore. 

Horace Guynn, of Pennsylvania, has bought a tract of 
14,000 acres of hardwood timberland in Wythe County, Va.. 
from William S. Berger, of Cumberland, Md. It is his in- 
tention to install mills and manufacture the timber at an 
early date. 

Spruks Bros., of Scranton, Pa., bought 800 acres of tim- 
berland on the estate of Mrs. Charles H. Schadt, at Lake 
Ariel. The consideration was $12,900. 

Among the big timber transactions recently consummated 
in Everett. Wash.. was the transfer of 320 acres from Fred 
S. Buck to the Sultan Railway & Timber Company. The 
consideration was not made public. 

O. D. Foster and S. FE. Foster have sold to H. D. Gibson, 
of Fredericksburg. Pa., timberlands in Prince William 
County. The consideration was not made public. 


PAA OOO’ 


The American Car & Ship Hardware Manufactur- 
ing Company, New Castle, Pa., has gotten out a new 
catalogue listing brass, bronze, aluminum and other 
specialties. This company makes a specialty of non- 
ferrous castings and the quality of its product has 
brought the balance of trade in its favor. A copy 
of the catalogue will be sent to those interested upon 
request. [Advertisement. ] 








Yellow Strand wire 
rope advertises itself. No 
words that we can write 
will equal the actual per- 
formance of the rope 
itself. 


See the pict bove. 
There se “aig eo this GY 
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rope is under a tremendous strain. 
Look at the log it’s snaking! 

Read what a logging company 
writes: “asingle] “inch Yellow Strand 


cable yarded over 72 million feet of = 
lumber in one season and is still sere — 
viceable.” a 

Yellow Strand is the logging rope ——— 
for your most exacting requirements. = 
Remember, no other rope of equal ae 
flexibility is anywhere near as strong. — 


If you want further evidence of Yel- 
low Strand’s logging ability, write or call. > 


Get our Catalog No. 70. SS 


Broderick & Bascom SS 
Rope Co. \ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. \ \S 
OFFICES: ‘ 
/ St. Louis and New York. 
/, WORKS: \ 
St. Louis and Seattle, \ \ 
Agents Everywhere. \\\\ \ \ 
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A Phone Call 


at either Chicago or St. Louis places our entire organ- 
ization at your service. 

Your ticket, your berth and all details for your trip 
via C & EI is arranged for in a ‘‘jiffy’’ by men 
with whom courtesy is a fine habit. 


C. & EL. 


(Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 


Between 
Chicago and St. Louis 


These ‘‘time saving’’ trains, daily each way. 


F. J. Deicke, GAP D., 
St. Louis 

‘ Main 3390 

' Central 314 


J. F. Govan, GAPD., 
Chicago 
ee Harrison 5115 


Phones: | Automatic 53-495 














RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
Show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture ete. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50 i, paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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To Mr. James M. Barienger, a 
practical logger, belongs the credit 
of eliminating the hazard and ex- 
cessive cost heretofore encoun- 
tered by owners of upland timber 
when it came to logging their pro- 
duct. And being practical his in- 
vention is adaptable to all kinds of 
grades, long or short hauls, straight 
or crookedroads. There's scarce- 
ly any condition imaginable that 
cannot be successfully met by 


The Barienger 
Braking Device 


Wherever it has been tried it has 
made good. One concern with 
especially hazardous descents last 
winter not only increased their 
hauling capacity with it, but got 
through the season without the 
This 
winter 12 additional brakes will 
be in use on their operations. 


loss of a single horse. 


The entire length of brake is 
but 12 feet—30’’ wide and 30” 
high—and is mounted on runners 
for winter work and on wheels 
for summer work. Easy to move 
as operations extend. 


Our illustrated booklet tells 
the whole story in detail— 
it’s free. 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Garfield—The Garfield Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Morley & Son. 

Horatio—Baer & Foster are closing out. 

_ Neal Springs—The Baer & Foster Lumber Co. is clos- 
ing out. 

Little Rock—The Nowlin Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Cochran-Foster Lumber Co. S. A. Cochran 
and W. G. Foster have dissolved their connections with 
E. C. Nowlin. 

ae renee ~The Western Silo Co. will move to Shreve- 
port, La. 





COLORADO. Denver—Lilley & Morrison have dis- 
solved partnership. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Stillwell, Moore & King Lum- 


ber Co. has changed it name to the Stillwell Lumber Co. 
Rockford—H. C. Wickwire has been succeeded by the 
1, C. Wickwire Co., with an authorized capital of 
15,000. 
INDIANA. Nappanee—Coppes-Zook-Mutschler Co. has 
been succeeded by Coppes Bros. & Zook. 
Ockley—The Ockley Lumber Co. is out of business. 
IOWA. Grinnell—The Clark Lumber Co. has sold its 
plant to the Hawkeye Lumber Co., of Oskaloosa. 


1 
$ 


KANSAS. Coffeyville—The J. E. McCoy Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Bell-Coggeshall Box Co. 


has changed its name to the Embry Box Co. 

Louisville—The name of the Voss Mantel Co. has been 
changed to the Voss Table Co. 

LOUISIANA. Garyville—The Lyon Cypress Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $2,500,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Southbridge-Sturbridge 
Hyde has been succeeded by Eugene Walker. 

MICHIGAN. Jackson—The MHartwick-Woodfield Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—The Zenith Box & Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Minneapolis—The Thompson-McDonald Lumber’ Co. 
has changed its name to the John F. McDonald Lumber 
Co. 

MISSOURI. 
out. 

St. Louis—The Hooton Hardware Co. has removed to 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

St. Louis—Ed Jacobs is now located in the Railway 
Exchange Building. 

St. Louis—The Loy-Lang Box & Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $60,000. 

MONTANA. Medicine Lake—E. W. Palutzke has re- 
moved his headquarters to Plentywood. 

Ryegate—J, A. Morrow & Co. have been succeeded by 
J. A. Morrow. 

NEBRASKA. Minden—C. E. Byers has bought an in- 
terest in the Hansen Lumber Co. and the name of the 
firm has been changed to the Byers Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Carthage—Whaling & Gormley have con- 
solidated with the Adirondack Core & Plug Co. and the 
business will be conducted under the name of the Adiron- 
dack Core & Plug Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Jessie—The Phoenix Lumber Co 
has sold its yard here to the Crane-Johnson Co., of 
Cooperstown, N. D. 

Stanton—The Langworthy Lumber Co. is closing out. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—A. V. Jackson & Co. have been 
succeeded by the A. V. Jackson Trustee Co. 

Cleveland—The Browning Engineering Co. has changed 
its name to the Browning Co. ; 

Dillonvale—The Harris Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $30.000 to $75,000. 

Smithville—C. J. Miller & Co. have been succeeded by 
D. M. Hartzler & Son. ; f ; 

Springfield—The Kissell Building Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

OREGON. Portland—The offices of the Northwestern 
Association of Box Manufacturers are now located at 
1011 Northwestern Bank Building, this city. 

TENNESSEE. Crossville—Southard & Saylors 
been succeeded by the Southard Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Caldwell—The Reeves Silliman Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by Woodson Bros. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—The W. S. Mercereau 
Lumber Co. has been reorganized; W. S. Mercereau, pres- 
ident; George P. Morgan, vice president and general 
manager. Charles E. Lane has severed his connection 
withthe company. 

WISCONSIN. Ashippun—The Ashippun Lumber & Fuel 
Co. has been succeeded by the F. J. Mattison Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Elkhorn. 

Broadhead—The Heddles Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Roderick Lumber Co. ‘ 

Grand Rapids—The Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $600,000. 

Milwaukee—The Eureka Cooperage Co. has removed to 
Menasha, ; ; . . 

Plymouth—The Plymouth Chair Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $30,000. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Coker—Coker 


Charles 


Eldon—Antweiler & Dromgold have sold 


have 








ALABAMA. Lumber Co., authorized 
capite 15.090. - 
etnoet —Union Logging Co., authorized capital $5,000; 
W. B. Chester, president; J. B. Reid, vice president and 
G. G. Carnhan, secretary and treasurer. 
DELAWARE. Wilmington—Brosius & 
authorized capital $125,009. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Kincaid Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; J. D. Adams, C. J. Gray and S. Solari. 
Galesburg—No-Sag Gate Co., authorized capital $50,000. 
Kankakee—Paulissen Manufacturing Co. (to engage in 
lumber business), authorized capital $60,000. ; 
Springfield—Landers Lumber & Cement Co., authorized 
capital $50,000. 


Smedley Co., 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Lausberg & Macke Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 
LOUISIANA. Georgetown—Bear Creek Hardwood Co., 


authorized capital $59,000. 

Jacksonville—Link, Newcomb & Hall Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; W. H. Newcomb, president; W. 
H. Hall, vice president and M. T. Link, secretary and 
treasurer. 

MAINE. Auburn—Linscott-Oldham Co. (to manufac- 
ture and sell boxes of all descriptions), authorized capital 
$100,000: F. B. Oldham, president and E. S. Hill, treas- 
urer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Webster— Western Lumber & 
Supply Co., authorized capital $25,000; John Murdock, 
John J. Connelly and Edgar S. Hill. : 

Williamsburg—Bradford Lumber Co., authorized cap- 


ital $25,000; Gilbert M. Bradford, Charles R. Damon 
Frank L, Taylor and Louis A. Billings. F 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Earle Card Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 

Marquette—Little Lake Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Lorrain Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $8,000; P. Ziegenfuss, A. G. Boiler. 

NEW JERSEY. Atlantic City—Independence Lumber 
& Brick Co., authorized capital $25,000; Daniel B. Inger- 
soll, Evan J. Parsells and Howard E. Sampson. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Christian Flierl Co. (Ine.), (to 
engage in lumber business, woodworking, ete.), author- 
ized capital $300,000; Harrington Flierl, Christian Flier! 
and Fred D. Corey. 

New York—Charles K. Barnum & Son, (Inc.) (to man- 
ufacture mantels, blinds, sash, etc., authorized capital 
$10,000; Clifford S. Barnum, Charles K. Barnum and 
Rosalind Levy. 

New York—Martin Hermann Co. (Inc.) (to deal in lum 
ber, etc.), authorized capital $40,000; Grover M. Hermann 
Martin Hermann and Frederick H. Starck. 

New York—United Timber Corporation, 
capital $2,500,000; John D. Carberry, J. 
and James B. Ford. 

New York—W. & E. 
thorized capital $5,000, 

Wanakena—Wanakena Heading Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $30,000; W. R. Ventres, W. T. Bray and ‘L. G 
Willson. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Navassa (P. O. Leland)—Bruns- 
wick County Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

Star—Ellis-Brown Co., authorized capital $100,000; J. 1 
Ellis and others, 

OHIO. Chillicothe—Clay Tie & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $5,000; Harvey Clay, William R. Snyder, Lillian 
IF. Snyder, Sallie S. Herrnstein and William Herrnstein 


authorized 
Howard Ford 


Nolte (to deal in lumber), au 


OREGON. Portland—Elk Ridge Timber Co., authorized 
age $25,009; C. E. Haak, H. K. Haak and Harrison G 

att. 

Portland—Fir Pine Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000, 

VIRGINIA. Franklin—Marian County Lumber Cor- 


poration, authorized capital $300,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Chandler—The Chandler Lumber & Coal 
Co. recently began business. 
_ Eureka Springs—The Eureka Incubator & 
Manufacturing Co. has been organized. 
Mena—M. C. Trumbull will operate a stave plant here. 
IDAHO. Payette—The Empire Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business with headquarters at Ontario, 
Ore. 
LOUISIANA. Edgerley 


cently began business. 








Furniture 


The Fairchild Lumber Co, re- 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Auto City Bow Co. recently 
began the manufacturing business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The R. B. Morris Lumber 
Co. is being organized. 

MISSOURI. Chula—Dickman & Taylor recently began 


the lumber business. 

St. Louis—Francis J. Wolf has entered the commission 
lumber business with offices in the Fullerton Building. 

MONTANA. Lambert (P.O. Fox Lake)—The Fox Lake 
Hardware & Lumber Co, recently began the lumber and 
hardware business. 

NEW YORK. New York—A. N. Milne has severed his 
connection with the Milne Bros. Co. and the Milne-Savage 
Lumber Co. and has organized the Milne Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., with offices at 1635 Grand Central Termi- 
nal. 

New York—The West Side Lumber Co. will open a yard 
at 206 West Twentieth Street. 

OKLAHOMA. Eufaula—The Reed Irvine Lumber Co. 
recentiy began the retail business. 

TENNESSEE. Hartsville—The Hartsville 
Supply Co. recently entered the trade. 

Rutherford—The Rutherford Lumber Co. has 
business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Interstate 
recently began the wholesale business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Harman—A. A. Dorsey & Co. (Inc.) 
recently began the sawmilling business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Coker—The Coker Lumber Co., recently 
incorporated, will establish a plant near here with a 
daily capacity of 25,000 feet of lumber. 

ARKANSAS. Warren—The E. H. Ewing Lumber Co. 
will rebuild its sawmill recently burned. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Dunnam & Robinson will 
build a sawmill, 

Oakdale—The Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co. will install 
a lath mill in connection with its yellow pine plant. 

MONTANA. Kalispell—The Flathead Woodworking 
Factory will erect a plant to do general woodworking, 
making a specialty of K. D. frames and mission furni- 
ture. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The F. Zimmerman Co. is erecting 
a plant to manufacture picture mouldings, etc. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—J. E. Wilkinson will establish 
a band mill sixteen miles west of here. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Hamburg—The sawmill of the Ashley 
Lumber Co, was destroyed by fire December 28; loss 
about $1,000. 

Little Rock—December 26 fire destroyed the dry kiln 
and lumber of the Pulaski Cooperage Co. The loss is 
estimated at about $10,000. 

Wilson—The plant of the Journey-McComb Manufac- 
turing Co. was burned recently; loss $50,000, which is 
partly covered by insurance. 

CONNECTICUT. Deep River—December 27 the wood- 
turning plant of the Williams & Marvin Manufacturing 
Co. was visited by fire; loss $12,000, which is partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

IOWA. Grandview—December 16 J. J. Beik lost his 
plant by fire. The loss is partly covered by insurance. 
The plant will be rebuilt at once. 

NEW YORK. Loyd—The crate factory of Frank D. 
Relyea was destroyed by fire recently; loss $8,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Florence—The yard of the Melham 
Bros. Lumber Co. was visited by fire recently causing 
a loss of $10,000; insurance $7,000. 
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TEXAS. Granger—The camp, yards and office of Wil- 
liam Cameron & Co. were destroyed by fire December 
$; loss $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Selleck—The Pacific States 
‘o.’s sawmill was destroyed by fire January 3; loss $150, - 
00, Which is partly covered by insurance. The piant 
will be rebuilt. 

Tacoma—December 29 fire visited the Tacoma & East- 
rn Lumber Co.’s D. & M. mill at Lake Tapps. <A dry 
iin and about 2,000,000 Perfection shingles were ’ 
troyed; loss $7,000. The kiln will be replaced at once. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wilsonia (P. O. Thomas)—W. C. 
ond’s sawmill was destroyed by fire recently; loss about 
10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Willer \Manufacturing 
o., sash, door and blind manufacturer, sustained a loss 
t $50,000 December 28, by fire. 


“TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 7.—Seventy sawmill hands, log 
itters, drivers, trackmen and other employees, claiming 
ovember and December payrolls unpaid, have filed involun- 
iry bankruptcy proceedings in the United States court for 
he western district of Louisiana, against the Louisiana 
j.umber & Manufacturing Company, operating a mill at 
ena, La., with domicile in Rapides Parish. Judge Alex 
joarman has fixed January 12 as the time and Alexandria, 
iu., as the place for hearing the petition, which was filed 
t Shreveport. The petitioners claim that the company 
wes them $2,109; also that the lumber company is under 
-cizure as the result of attachment and sequestration pro- 
ceedings by Mrs. Thomas Cleveland in the State court. The 
petitioners ask that the company be thrown into bankruptcy. 


Lumber 


de- 








McKENNA, WASH., Jan. 6.—The sale of the assets of the 
Salsich Lumber Company, which has long been operating 
under a receivership, was to have taken place last Wednes- 
day at the superior court here. By stipulation of attorneys 
the sale was postponed until January 29, when disposition 
will be made of the property at the upset price of $275,000, 
with the addition of face value current accounts less 5 per- 
cent. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 6.—One of the oldest retail con- 
cerns in this city, Herbert-Russell & Co., which recently 
operated three yards, has been sold out by a_ receiver. 


The trouble has been coming on for some months, but 
on account of the age and standing of the concern it 
was hoped that some way to get over the trouble would 
be found. At one time it was understood that an agree- 
ment of extension had been made, but some of the creditors 
would not come in and finally Joseph P. Comegys, presi- 
dent of the Barker-Bond Lumber Company, was appointed 
receiver. The creditors still being unable’ to agree on any 
plan, the business was sold by the receiver. : 

Cuester, Pa., Jan. 6.—D. 8S. Bunting & Co. were placed 
in the hands of a_ receiver, January 3, by Judge John- 
son, of Media. The petition was presented by counsel 
for Josiah Bunting, one of the stockholders, and William B. 
Harvey, an attorney, of Chester, was appointed receiver. 
The concern is capitalized at $100,000, of which $76,000 
has been issued. The plaintiff claims that the property 
and business are worth $45.000, but this amount would be 
greatly reduced by a sacrifice sale. The firm’s liabilities 
are placed at $40,000. 


TACOMA, Wasu., Jan. 6.—Herbert EF. Post, treasurer of 
the West Coast Wire Rope Company, was appointed by the 
federal court at Seattle receiver of the company on a show- 
ing made that while it held bills of exchange, promissory 
notes and securities to the amount of $50.000 and that 
there are debts due it on open accounts amounting to 
$25,000, it is unable -to make a speedy liquidation. The 
company places its total liabilities at $118,872. The West 
Coast company’s factory is at Kent, where it has been 
manufacturing timber rope. Its home offices are in the 
Bankers Trust Building, this city. 

ENTERPRISE, Miss., Jan. 7.—An involuntary petition in 
bankruptey has been filed against the Brookpark Lumber 
Company by Michigan creditors. The company has ad- 
mitted the bankruptcy and C. L. Gray, of Meridian, has 
been appointed receiver. An effort is being made to hold 
the concern together. 


Two Rivers, Wis., Jan. 6.---The property of the old Two 
Rivers Company has been sold by Howard Green, of Mil- 
waukee, to the Wisconsin Wood Working Company. The 
mortgage of $179,000, which covered the property in the 
hands of the Two Rivers Company, is now reduced to 
$20,000. 

CoLuMBUS, O10, Jan. 6.—The Scioto Box Company; re- 
ceiver appointed. 

Rockport, Ky., Jan. 7.—The Rockport Saw Mill Company 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








Thomas Rowlands. 


BiGELOW, ArK., Jan. 10.—On December 24, 1913, at his 
home in Bigelow, occurred the death, from angina pectoris, 
of Thomas Rowlands, who for seven years has been con- 
nected with the Fourche River Lumber Company. Mr. 
Rowlands had a wide acquaintance among lumbermen, both 
north and south, having been prominently identified with 
the industry since his early youth. He was born in Newton, 
Montgomeryshire, Wales, on November 29, 1844, being 69 
years old at his death. Mr. Rowlands came to America 
when & very young man and immediately engaged in the 
jumber business, his first connection being with hardwoods 
und the furniture industry at Grand Rapids, Mich. In a 
short time he turned his attention to pine and remained 
connected with that branch of the lumber industry until 
his death, the last few years of his life being in the yellow 
pine branch of the trade. 

Mr. Rowlands had an interesting career, both north and 
south, being a man of rare judgment and tact and wonder- 









THE LATE THOMAS ROWLANDS. 


ful executive ability. He had a practical knowledge of the 
lumber business and was the originator of many innova- 
‘ions and improvements that have been of material benefit 
to both the manufacturing and logging ends of the industry. 
lie was first associated with Cumner & Son, Cadillac, Mich., 
where he remained until the carly ‘80s, and from there 
moved to Chicago, where he was associated with the C. C. 
lhompson Lumber Company. Later he assisted in organiz- 
ing the C. C. Thompson & Walkup Lumber Company and 
moved to Washburn, Wis., to take charge of its sawmill 
interests. In 1889 he moved to Phillips, Wis., to become 
manager of the John R. Davis Lumber Company's plant, 
where he remained until 1898, when he became connected 
with the Morgan Company at Oshkosh, Wis. In 1906 he 
formed a connection with the Fourche River Lumber Com- 
pany at Bigelow, with which he remained until his death. 
He is survived by his wife. Mrs. Laura L. Rowlands; a son 
F. T. Rowlands, and a daughter, Mrs. F. H. Hartshorn. 
His death has brought sorrow to the hearts of many lum- 
bermen who knew him as associate and friend. 









William A. Crombie. 


New York, Jan. 6.—Col. William A. Crombie, of W. M. 
Crombie & Co., 81 New Street, one of the oldest wholesale 
lumber dealers in this city, died at his residence, Bretton 
Hall, January 3, at the age of 69. Mr. Crombie was un- 
doubtedly one of the most loved lumbermen in this market. 
his genial manner carrying with it an influence that was 
felt outside of the members of his firm and family. In his 
dealings either as buyer or seller Mr. Crombie went out of 


his way to be fair. Besides his connection with the lumber 
business Mr. Crombie was a member of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, Empire State Society and also a member of the 
General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City of 
New York. He was very active in affairs of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association and the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. He is survived by two sons, 
William Murrey and Arthur C. Crombie, who are also mem- 
bers of W. M. Crombie & Co. 





Frederick A. Robinson. 


Derroir, Micu., Jan. 7.—-Frederick A. Robinson, 53 years 
old, died December 30 at the Grace Hospital. Mr. Robinson 
was a lawyer, but spent most of his time as a member of 
Robinson & Flinn, dealers in pine lumber. He was born in 
Edgerton, Wis., but spent the greater part of his life here 
Ile graduated from the literary department of the University 
of Michigan in 1882, with a degree of A.B. In 1883 he 
received the degree of LL. D. from the university. He is 
survived by his widow and two children. 








Mrs. Alice Rutherford. 


Mrs. Alice Rutherford, widow of the late William Ruther- 
ford, lumberman of Muskegon. Mich., and Chicago, died 
January 4 at her residence, 5304 Cornell Avenue, Chicago. 
Mrs. Rutherford for a number of years was a member of the 
executive board of the Young Woman's Christian Association 
and chairman of the west side branch of the association. 
She was interested in the Eighth Presbyterian Church and 
later in the Fourth Presbyterian Church. Her daughter, 
Mrs. William H. Price, survives. 





William O’Donnell. 


Merpina, N. Y.. Jan. 6.—Wiiliam O*’Donnell, 61 years old, 
for the last five years engaged here in the lumber business, 
died December 29 at his home, 71 West Center Street. 
He was born in Quebec, but had lived here seven years, 
during which time he served two terms on the Medina 
hoard of aldermen. Besides his widow he leaves one 
daughter. Miss Anna O'Donnell: three sons, Francis, Pierre 
and Bertram O'Donnell, all of this city. Interment was 
made at Medina Cemetery. 








Milton A. Smith. 


ATLANTA, GA... Jan. 7.—Milton A. Smith, 65 years old, 
president of the Smith & Simpson Lumber Company, the 
East Point Lumber Company, the Smith & Simpson Realty 
Company, and vice president of the Germania Bank, died 
suddenly December 20. He had been a resident of Atlanta 
for thirty-two years. He is survived by four children; 
Milton, Ormond, Walter and Mrs. St. Elmo Massengale. 





C. W. Atherton. 


Lock Haven, Pa., Jan. 6—C. W. Atherton, a_ well 
known lumberman, died suddenly at DuBois December 22. 
Mr. Atherton for years lumbered for G. B. Merrill & Co. 
and later engaged in contracting and estimating timber. 
He was 64 years old and leaves a widow and six children 
by a former marriage. The funeral was in charge of the 
Masons. 





G. B. Beery. 


KANSAS Crry, Mo.. Jan. 7.—G. B. Beery, a retired lumber- 
man of Lawrence, Kan., died in that city New Year’s eve 
while at a watch party. Death was caused by heart disease. 
Until a year ago Mr. Beery was a partner in the G. ¢ 
Trovillo yard. 





Fe a a i Ol 


China is not ordinarily thought of as a producer 
of lumber and yet 6,533,593 square feet were sent out 
from the Foochow district in 1912, going chiefly to 
Hong Kong. This is cheap lumber, used chiefly for 
temporary purposes. Cutting is accompanied by little 
effort at reforestation and there is therefore increased 
danger from floods, many portions of China having 
been devastated from such destruction of the original 
forest. 





THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 











Chicago yardmen are not altogether pleased with 
the results of last year’s business from a profit-mak- 
ing standpoint. So far as volume is concerned, how- 
ever, the year was fully up to the average. Much 
hopefulness is expressed by them that 1914 will be a 
good year, both from a volume and profit standpoint. 
Competition has been altogether too close and un- 
reliable in the city to make for large profit margins 
and it is hoped these conditions will be changed this 
year. Country and retail demand is still light, but 
stocks in retail yards are in fair assortment and 
it is expected that retailers will shortly get into the 
market. Building in Chicago is steady and active. 
The amount of building during the ‘last month of 
1913 was considerably ahead of that of the corre- 
sponding month of 1912. During December, 1913, 660 
permits were taken out valued at $5,934,500, as against 
475, valued at $4,937,900, the year before. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
January 3 aggregated 30,491,000 feet, against 55,- 
204,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1913. To- 
tal receipts from January 1 to January 3, 1914, 
amounted to 9,685,000 feet, a decrease of 22,910,000 
feet over the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended January 3 were 17,450,- 
000 feet, an increase of 861,000 feet over the corre- 
sponding week in 1913. Total shipments from Jan- 
uary 1 to January 3, 1914, aggregated 5,877,000 feet, 
5,295,000 feet less than was shipped from Chicago dur- 
ing the same period in i913. Shingle receipts for the 
week show a decrease of 1,877,000 over the corre- 
sponding week in 1913, while total receipts from Jan- 
uary 1 to January 3, 1914, show a decrease of 987,000. 
Shipments of shingles for the week show a decrease 
—4,152,000 in amount—over the same week last year, 
while total shipments show a decrease of 2,364,000 
over the comparative period from January 1, 1913. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JANUARY 38. 

Lumber. 


i LECT ee ee eee ee 50,491,000 


1913 ....... Levees ses BD,204,000 


Shingles. 
8,126,000 
ae ep ne 10,003,000 
a, oe re 24,713,000 1,877,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY ¢ 


Lumber. Shingles. 

WORE nn veces Santino dae eend aes . 9,685,000 4,871 

1913 .. bee ene a ' ; 32,595,000 5,858 

DOCTONGG: cnc cccieascscesevanvesss 22,910,000 987,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED JANUARY 5. ; 

Lumber. Shingles. 

io) eee La gaKe & aed ; 17,450,000 4.251.000 
TORS vn ccsss es a earer . 16,589,000 


8,403,000 


oes ; re SEEOOG 6c Sees aes 
Decrease ........... eRe RDO Sea 4.152,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 35 
Lumber. 
BE pidase eee oe a eb% ns 5.ST7,000 
5 11,172.000 


Nhingles. 
2 183,000 
4,547,000 
Decrease 5.295.000 2 364,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 


for week ended January 7 were: 






CLASS— No Value. 
Dpder S008 -...ciccdaccaes 6 3 1,100 
$1,000 and under $ 5,000... 45 114,600 

5.000 and under 10,000, 13 78.700 

10,000 and under 25.000... 19 264.000 
25.000 and under 50,000. .... 2 72,000 
50,000 and under 100,000..... eat slat leae pe 130,000 
BK. Coolidge. 3-story brick apartment build- 

Se Grek Siaterbeé- eet eres rere neie'« 6-6 eas 1 100,000 
©. Heileman, 4-story brick factory... ‘ 1 100,000 

| a er eae serbia avid Wed, ew eutesy, Bias, SD 
Average valuation for week.... ‘ id co 10,004 
Totals previous week............. .. 68 779,100 
Average valuation previous week.... hae 11,457 
Totals corresponding week 1915....... S82 779,450 
Totals January 1 to January 7. 1914. .. 36 860,400 
Totals corresponding period 1913..... Bee 1,670,275 
Totals corresponding period 1912..... 79 596,300 
Totals corresponding period 1911...:. . 136 1,520,250 
Totals corresponding period 1910. oo ae 1,984,700 
Totals corresponding period 1909... ie Ree 1,874,850 
Totals corresponding period 1908.......... 155 1 350 
Totals corresponding period 1907..........227 1,529,050 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... ocaae 1,502,150 
Totals corresponding period 1905.......... 149 1,200,450 


Following is given a comparative statement of build 
ing permits for December, 1913 and 1912, and of the 
years 1913 and 1912: 





No. Feet Cost. 
December, 1913..... . Sits 660 19.817 $ 5.984.500 
December, 1912... Wen 475 4.937.900 
Totals for 1918.... ‘ ..10,901 89,495,000 
Totals for 1912.... os eekh Oe §8.115,800 








NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The holidays broke into what demand there 
had been for northern pine, with the result that the 
wholesale trade was quiet during the week. Inventories 
are being wound up, and from all accounts the condition 
of stocks in hand is such that there should be a good 
trade beginning at an early date. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The long-delayed snowfall has at 
last produced good hauling conditions in the northern 
woods, and work from now on should go forward in 
lively fashion for three months. Of course, the output 
has been curtailed by inability to haul before New Year's, 
but the snow was welcome when it came. This feature 
has had a tendency to strengthen the northern pine 
market. There is no demand at this time sufficient to 
have any influence on conditions. While inventories are 
well out of the way buyers are not in any hurry 
about placing their orders, especially with mills in such 
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LOGGERS! 








It’s easy enough to combine 
mechanical principles until you 
have a logging machine that 
will do the work it is designed 
for:— 

The difficulty comes in de- 
signing the ssmplest possible 
machine that will do the work 
in the dest and quickest way. 


Once you have it however, 
the first-cost of such a machine 
is much smaller because it con- 
tains less machinery and the 
upkeep cost is less because 
there are fewer working parts 
to wear and to get out of order. 
Besides, the simple machine 
is easier to run. 


It is because we have always 
worked to this principle of 
EFFICIENT SIMPLICITY 
that, at a recent meeting of the 
Southern Logging Association, 
every steam-logger present at 
the symposium of skidding 
practice (except one who used 
a home-made machine) turned 
out to be a user of 


CLYDE — 
LOGGING 
MACHINERY 


Simplicity, efficiency, econ- 
omy:—these are the unanswer- 
able arguments! 


Let us take you into the 
woods of a CLYDE logger and 
show you. 


CLYDE IRON WORKS 
Head Office & Factory: DULUTH, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


414-416 Carondelet St. NEW ORLEANS 
591 Germania Bank Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
343 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
18th and Upshur St., PORTLAND, ORE. 
522 First Ave. S., SEATTLE, WASH. 








close shipping distance. Little wholesale business is 
expected until after the coming retailers’ convention 
here. 
eS 

New York—tTrade moves very cautiously but low inven- 
tories are bringing a better run of inquiries. Orders 
continue for limited wants only, but the yards must 
begin to buy on a more substantial basis shortly if they 
want to keep their assortments in shape. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Little business has started up since the 
opening of the year, but many plants, as well as retail 
concerns, are still taking inventory. Salesmen are be- 
ginning to take up work again after the holidays. They 
find as a rule that stocks in dealers’ hands are small. 
Talk is heard of industrial improvement, which should 
result in better buying of the upper grades, which for 
some time have been in small demand. Lower grades are 
not much in demand, but the price holds up well. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesalers who have fin- 
ished inventories report a fair average supply of most 
srades, heavy receipts during the closing weeks of navi- 
gation having replenished such stocks as were scarce. 
Since the first of the year business conditions have im- 
proved and ordering has started in earlier than usual at 
this time of year. In view of the strength the market 
shows and the general trend of business dealers are 
rather optimistic over the prospects for 1914. Prices 
generally are being maintained. In some instances where 
items are not plentiful and difficulty is experienced in 
placing orders at the mills there is an upward tendency 
in quotations. Higher prices are expected this year be- 
cause of the curtailment of the output. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some inquiry is reported for white 
pine for delivery over the next six months, indicating 
that consumers are figuring ahead to some extent for 
their needs. In these cases quotations are made some- 
what cautiously, owing to conflicting sentiment regarding 
the developments expected in the lumber trade. At pres- 
ent new buying is restricted and volume of sales is 
seasonably small. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Two feet of snow in northern New 
England and the Provinces has had a direct effect on 
the spruce market. ‘The winter mills are opening and 
erders are being held up in expectation of a cut of 50 
eents from the base price of $25, which had been the 
standard quotation for frames for several weeks. At 
this writing several sales already have been reported at 
$24.50. and unless the demand keeps pace with the in- 
creased supply now in prospect the output of the winter 
mills will be a strong factor in the eastern spruce 
market within a fortnight. Dimension at $24 is the 
quotation expected. Random is still quiet, 2/4 being 
most in demand. Spruce covering boards are moving 
slowly at $22.50 down to $22, and matched spruce boards 
are still quoted at $24.50 to $25, but sales are few. 











New York—Little improvement is reported and noth- 
ing of importance is looked for during January. Whole- 
salers ask a little higher price but there is no snap to 
the situation and orders continue for small wants. 
Stocks among yards are light but the building demand 
is dull and nothing of an urgent nature develops. 


Elkins, W. Va.—Price remains about the same, being 
still from $1 to $2 off. Hemlock is also down. Part 
of the mills are letting their spruce go at this conces- 
sion, while others are holding their stock, confident of a 
return to normal prices within sixty days. Generally 
speaking, the outlook for the last nine months of 1914 
is considered by spruce and hemlock people as_ being 
promising. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prices show little change, but in this 
little there is a disposition upward to a slight degree. 
more in the shape of a firmer adherence to lists than 
for several weeks. Inquiries for spruce indicate there 
is little in the hands of consumers and shipments are 
always asked to be specially prompt. Export stocks are 
in fair demand and lath is selling well compared with 
other lines. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Trade is reported slow for cedar products 
and producers do not expect many orders for two months. 
The outlook is considered good, and it is thought that 
when demand opens up it is likely that price advances 
will be scored on some items. The weather has not 
been good for logging and this probably will decrease 
production and increase the price. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers in general have marked 
up their prices in expectation of curtailed production of 
posts and poles. The time for getting out stock is now 
so short that a light supply for the next year is the 
prospect. Some large buyers have been feeling out the 
market and some of them have already placed fair-sized 
orders for future delivery as a sort of hedge against 
further advances. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—The hardwood situation at the beginning of 
the new year presents no particular new features. In- 
quiries the last few days are more numerous and the 
general opinion prevails that demand for hardwoods will 
shortly get back on the same basis that it was a year 
ago. Manufacturers show a disposition to continue their 
plants in steady operation when possible, and wholesalers 
in this section are doing what they can to get their 
stocks in satisfactory shape, in expectation of a heavier 
demand. The hardwood situation is in fair shape, not- 
withstanding the fact that manufacturers are making 
concessions in an endeavor to force the market. It would 
be better if they allowed stocks to accumulate in their 
mill yards, for it is safe to say that they will get their 
price before 1914 is many months old. All the lower 
grades of gum and cottonwood are among the more 
active movers of southern hardwoods, as the box busi- 
ness is going ahead at a good rate, and this is making 
a demand for the items mentioned. Plain red oak and 
quarter sawed white oak. are moving steadily, although 
there is nothing urgent in the demand. In northern 
woods trade is fair, although more interest is manifested 
in the logging end of the business than in the sales. 
Stocks are small. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Delay in starting hauling in the 
Wisconsin woods, combined with the known shortage in 
dry northern hardwood, has counteracted any tendency 
to weakness in the market because of light demand. In- 
activity is only expected, and wholesalers are not making 
any special effort to stimulate buying. They are satis- 
fied that dry stocks will find buyers at good prices. Now 
that snow has arrived in the woods, and that labor is sv 
plentiful, it is expected that contractors will put on all 
the men possible and make an extra effort to get out logs 
in the time that remains. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is just about as much activity in 
the hardwood market as usually prevails at this time of 
year, as the yards are finishing their inventorying, and 
until that is closed there will not be much buying done 
except in a small way for immediate requirements. De- 
mand is principally for plain-sawed white oak, which is 
called for by the car shops and railroads. Gum is also 
moving, but only in a small way. Ash and poplar are 
in rather slow demand, although there is some demand 
for them right along. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The new year finds the market on 
hardwoods here steadier than it has been in some weeks. 
There has been a well sustained volume of buying which, 
while not very heavy, has been sufficient to convince 
manufacturers that they will ave no trouble disposing 
of their dry stuck in good shape. There has been no ad- 
vance in price but dry dock, especially firsts and seconds 
red oak, is firm in price throughout. It looks as if the 
January demand probably would be a trifle heavier than 
usual. The general aspect of the hardwood market is 
favorable. 


Memphis, Tenn.—There has been a slight increase in 
inquiry since the new year opened, but the volume of 
business has not shown much expansion. These inqui- 
ries, however, are expected to develop into actual busi- 
ness a little later, and increased activity is regarded as 
practically certain on or before January 15. This applies 
with especial reference to the domestic situation. So 
far as exports are concerned the situation has some 
rather unfavorable features, largely because of the un 
certainty regarding ocean rates and because of the big 
quantities of hardwood lumber that have been sent 
abroad on consignment. Some exporters here say that 
they are doing comparatively little at the moment and 
that the outlook is not encouraging; the lower grade: 
of cypress are not in good request. Sap gum in the 
upper grades is a ready seller. Red gum continues 
steady at the recent level. Bright predictions for this 
wood, however, are made by its friends because of the 
activities which will be started in its behalf by the 
newly organized Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The holiday influence still overshad 
ows trade. There has been a light volume of business 
although dealers are hopeful as to the outlook for the 
new year. Stocks are not larger then usual, and most 
of the members of the trade regard stronger values 
as probable during the spring. 


Louisville, Ky.—Hardwood men have been busy taking 
stock and preparing annual statements. The year just 
closed was satisfactory, though, of course, it was 
not so good as was expected after the first part of the 
year had passed. Trade continues quiet and = con- 
sumers will not be in position to buy until the usual 
inventory period has passed. It is expected, however, 
that as soon as stock-taking generally has been com- 
pleted buying will begin in volume. Light stocks of dry 
lumber in the hands of manufacturers, and light stocks 
at factories point to good business if consumption is 
anything like normal, it is pointed out, and on this basis 
lumbermen are inclined to maintain prices, feeling that 
recessions are not in order and would not stimulate the 
demand. 


New Orleans, La.—Conditions remain about as they 
were, with demand seasonably quiet and prices on the 
staples steady but too low. Manufacturers consider thi 
outlook fairly good, stocks in hand not being too heavy, 
With inquiries numerous. The export movement is 
seasonable, but its development at this port will depend 
probably as much on the readjustment of ocean rates 
to competitive levels as on conditions abroad, which 
are still said to be unfavorable. 


Elkins, W. Va.—Although there is a marked tendency 
to hold off on orders for a few weeks, there is more 
or less demand, without interruption for some of the 
hardwoods, this being particularly true of ash, which 
commands a seasonable price. Red oak finds a ready 
sale and is being shipped in large quantities. This 
wood, in price, however, is off about $1. While the 
demand for sound wormy chestnut is not so brisk as say 
thirty days ago, still it is a merchantable commodity. 
Basswood also seems to be a good deal in demand. 


Ashland, Ky.—In sympathy with the season of the yeur 
inquiry for hardwoods shows a decrease, but this lull 
is expected to be temporary. Quartered oak seems. to 
be the feature, with little in dry stock to offer. Prices 
are firm. 





New York—The market is generally reported firm as 
far as prices are concerned, Demand is quiet and busi- 
ness is restricted to current requirements. There is a 
fair inquiry for oak but buyers are holding off to the 
last possible moment. Maple and birch are strong and 
very little difficulty is experienced in getting satisfactory 
prices. Those who are familiar with the condition of 
stocks at mill points say there is no reason why prices 
should recede, Dry stocks are still far below what they 
ought to be and when it is recognized that nearly all 
consumers are practically cleaned out it is clearly estab- 
lished why so many foresighted dealers are beginning 
seriously to consider putting out their inquiries, in order 
to avoid delayed deliveries later on. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds steady. Better busi- 
hess is expected beginning a little later in the month. 
Stocks in buyers’ hands are small and activity in manu- 
facturing lines promises to increase, so that consumers 
will need larger stocks soon. Building work is of aver- 
age proportions. Hardwood prices are expected to hold 
firm in all lines. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Factories are beginning to 
order more freely than at any time since inventory- 
taking was started. Dealers are much encouraged by 
the turn conditions have taken and expect an increasing 
demand for most woods utilized in the manufacture of 
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furniture. Retailers are beginning to assert themselves 
and inquiries lend strength to a better volume of trade 
from them shortly. A fair assortment of lumber is to be 
found in most yards and dealers are not anxious about 
not being able to take care of an active run of business 
until lake cargoes begin arriving next season. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A slight weakness in oak is reported. 
Chestnut is also a shade lower. Maple flooring is dull 
also, being somewhat out of active season. Poplar trade 
has not changed much, but has continued in a moder- 
ately active way for the last few weeks. Low-grade 
stocks appear to be holding their own and neither de- 
clining nor advancing in volume. Prices are about the 
same. Good hickory is in demand at this time and 
vood prices were offered for carload lots of selected stock 
without much found. Ash of the better grade continues 
strong and steady. Low grades are selling fairly well, 
but at prices a shade lower than during the earlier part 
of December. 





Boston, Mass.—There has been hardly enough business 
n hardwood here the last week to test the tone of the 
market. Dealers insist that prices are firm, and this 
s probably true. A year ago retailers put stock-taking 
definitely behind them and orders began to pick up the 
ast of January. Local conditions suggest that history 
is to repeat itself. 


Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood trade has begun the 
new year in relatively good shape. Though much of 
the work incidental to the close of the last twelve 
months is still receiving attention, there are indica- 
tions that the movement will assume larger proportions 
than has been the case of late. A greater degree of 
onfidence is felt in the future, and the holding back on 
the part of the yards and consumers during the last 
few weeks has created necessities that must be met 
before long. At the same time, it is to be said that 
stocks at the mills are not large. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Despite the holiday dullness demand 
has been fair. Factories, excepting furniture concerns, 
nave been in the market, their inventories showing rather 
short stocks, and they will buy better now. Retailers’ 
stocks also are light, although they will undoubtedly 
follow the policy of buying from hand to mouth. Dry 
stocks in the hands of mill owners are not large and 
the movement is well distributed along the line of 
varieties and grades. Inquiries are coming in better 
since the holidays. The car supply is good and ship- 
ments are not delayed. Oak, both quartered and plain, 
is moving well, with prices holding firm. Chestnut is 
also strong, and all grades are selling fairly well. Sound 
wormy shows the most strength. Basswood and ash 
are steady. The demand for poplar is fair for the time 
ff vear, although the volume of business is not what 
might be expected. Weakness has appeared in some 
kecalities, but the shading is not far reaching. The wide 
sizes are not much in demand. Dry stocks are plentiful, 
although there is no accumulation. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand is still light but prospects 
for a good steady business are bright. Inquiries are 
seasonably good. Factories have not resumed work as 
.ctively as they will in a week or two, and the demand 
is light on that account. The box factory trade has 
held up well. Plain oak still sells well and much is 
expected of oak by dealers this year. Sound wormy 
chestnut is moving satisfactorily, but the better grades 
are slow. Poplar is still in light demand, except low 
srades, and the same can be said of cottonwood. In 
spite of a generally light demand prices hold firm. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Not much activity is reported in demand, 
although there has been a steady call from yards for 
building material in the outlying districts. Prices are 
4 little weaker, but are not expected to go lower, 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers and retailers being 
light. The situation should show an improvement soon. 





New York—Prices are unchanged and very little snap 
is shown in the buying power. Mills are accumulating 
a little stock but still shipping out. Suburban yards are 
vetting in their first-of-the-year inquiries . While build- 
ing is dull the open winter has permitted a fair move- 
ment from the yards and this quick business offers some 
orders to wholesale sources. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The only yards that are 
carrying a fair supply of all grades are those that re- 
ceived heavily by vessel during the closing weeks of the 
season. In some yards stock is considerably broken and 
in a number of cases orders are being pieced out at 
other yards. Considerable lumber is to be brought from 
mills to help out until navigation opens, 





Boston, Mass.—Despite the increase of North Carolina 
roofers there has been little shading of prices for hem- 
lock. Random is still buyable at $22 and stock is steady 
at $23, West Virginia and Pennsylvania shipments being 
referred to. Cargo hemlock from Nova Scotia can really 
compete with low-priced North Carolina roofers. <A sale 
has been reported of 200,000 feet at $20. When the duty 
went off eastern hemlock was $21. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock is quiet. It is not plentiful, 
but the demand is less than the offerings. The weakness 
has reached probably $3 off the list in some sizes and the 
offerings of these low priced stocks come mostly from 
other districts. Many of the larger hemlock men are 
declining to consider any low-priced business, limiting 
their offerings to $2 off, being confident of a return to 
full list in the spring. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The hemlock market is rather weak, 
although prices have not declined very much from the 
levels of the latter part of the year. Trade is good and 
the volume of business is all that can be expected. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Trade the last two weeks has been quiet, but 
there is a feeling among manufacturers agents. and 





wholesalers that demand for poplar will be much larger 
than last year, based on the fact that supplies in con- 
sumers’ yards are light. 


Ashland, Ky.—Business is quiet, due to annual in- 
ventories. Inquiries show a decrease. Millmen are put- 
ting their plants in shape for a big year’s business, and 
reports from logging districts show heavy snows and 


some rain. Timber runs are expected in the next two 
weeks. 





Baltimore, Md.—The developments in poplar last week 
were of small moment. In the main this wood is quiet 
with the lower classifications backward, and extra wide 
stocks in a state of suspension. The better grades, on 
the other hand, are called for in gratifying quantities. 
Although the trade has not yet gotten back to normal 
activity there is every indication 
may stiffen. At any rate, the 
decidedly more favorable than was the case not long 
ago, and the future is viewed with a degree of con- 
fidence that was previously lacking. The mills are 
gradually resuming operations, the weather so far hav- 
ing been favorable, but if production should be interfered 
with to any extent by climatic conditions a scarcity in 
some items would probably develop. The export trade 
is apparently in better shape than it was during a part 
of 1913. Stocks on the other side have been reduced and 
an augmented inquiry is noted. The improvement, how- 
ever, is not to be taken as a reason for a material in- 
crease in the shipments, for that would soon counteract 


the beneficial effects which have begun to assert them- 
selves. 


that the quotations 
situation is regarded as 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand is light. 
moving fairly well, although 
usual. 


Low grades are 
demand is lighter than 
The better grades are sluggish. Dealers are hope- 
ful of a better demand in the early spring and have not 
lowered prices. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The market is quiet, as it was expected to 
be during the holidays, but wholesalers feel that im- 
provement will soon be noticed. There has been no 
change in prices, but millmen are said to be not in- 
clined to book much business ahead at present values, 
being confident that a little later prices will advance. 


Wholesalers are having some call for spruce and fir yard 
stock. 





Portland, Ore.—The feeling is better and the opinion 
seems to prevail that with the approach of spring busi- 
ness will improve rapidly. Many mills are undergoing 
annual overhauling, and this will mean a considerable 
curtailment in the output in this district and reduction 
in stocks. The situation as to saw logs is somewhat 
improved, with practically all of the logging camps shut 
down, and owners holding for better prices than those 
prevailing, $6, $9 and $12. There is no oversupply of 
logs, taking into consideration the fact that it will be 
from thirty to sixty dats before all of the camps get 
busy again. 





Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market is little different from 
last week, the period of holiday idleness for the mills 
not yet being over. January begins with a healthier 
toned market, however, than did December and with 
prices stiffer and advanced on some items, notably di- 
mension and cedar siding. The number of idle mills is 
little diminished, and the improved market by no means 
warrants any general increase in output. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Reports from the mills indicate fresh 
life in the fir market. Order files are growing in a satis- 
factory fashion, and some of the mills that have been 
closed for several months because of the dull market 
are figuring on starting again this month if conditions 
continue favorable. Demand for yard stock is fair and 
there is every reason to expect a continuation of the 
improvement. Fir orders for spring stocks have to be 
placed earlier than southern pine in this territory be- 
cause of the great distance from the mills. The railway 
inquiries for timbers are helping out the fir situation 
very perceptibly. The buying of silo stock has not been 
hardly as heavy as was expected owing to the large num- 
ber of patterns of silos on the market. Demand for red 
cedar siding is fair and the price continues to stiffen. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—A slight improvement in demand for Inland 
Empire white pine shop lumber is reported. A stronger 
tone is noted to the trade, and inquiries being received 
are gradually becoming larger. Prices are firm. The 
California pine trade has been holding up remarkably 
well in the last twelve months. Wholesalers report that 
they have no trouble in disposing of all the good shop 
lumber they can get. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Western pine jobbers did a good 
share of their buying in December, and so there is not 
a great deal of stir right now in the market. Renewed 
activity in trade in the lower grades is indicated. That 
is true especially of box lumber. Buyers of shooks have 
been ordering rather freely and the result has been some 
gain in strength in that line. There also is a fair move- 
ment of No. 1 shop to Mississippi River factories, 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—Conditions are unchanged in the red- 
wood lumber markets of this country. The foreign ex- 
port outlook for the coming year is excellent, with nu- 
merous inquiries from various sources. Much interest 
is taken in prospective shipments of redwood through 
the Panama Canal to the east coast during 1914. East- 
ern rail shipments were large last year, but prices were 
much too low. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood prices show little change. 
There continues to be a wide variation in quotations. 
but as the demand is showing some improvement there 
is a tendency toward a stiffer market. Redwood tank 
stock declined a bit recently, but shipments are slow, 
and as tank stock is becoming less plentiful the loss 
probably will be speedily made up. Siding is strong. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Shipments during last week showed a 
slight let-up, caused mainly by the inclement weather, 
both on land and at sea. Sales during the week were 
very light, due to the unusual conditions. The general 
price situation remained about the same. The prices 
given on rough lumber last week prevailed on the few 
sales made this week. Culls and red heart appear more 
active, with prices ranging from $2 to $2.50 less than box 
per thousand. Edge box, 5/4, sold at from $15 to $15.25; 
6/4 edge box at from $15.75 to $16. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips, $19; box bark strips, again coming on the active 
list, ranged from $11.75 to $12.75. No. 1, 13/16-inch floor- 
ing, which is not in active demand, sold at from $28 to 
$28.50; No. 2, $25.25 to $26.75; No. 8, $21.25 to $23; No. 
4, $15 to $15.75. Thin ceiling and partition, while not 
very active, sell at prices given last week. Six-inch 
roofers sold at $16 to $17.50; 8-inch, $17 to $17.75; 10- 
inch, $17.50 to $19; 12-inch, $19 to $20. The first two 
items are becoming more active with quotations more 
uniform. 


New York—No activity whatever is reported and whole- 
salers look forward to February 1 as the beginning of an 
upward movement. Stocks among yards here are liberal 
enough for immediate wants. Wholesalers who have 
contracts for any block stock find it difficult to make 
shipment on a profitable basis but at the same time 
feel there is no need of urging an unwilling buying 
market at this time. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has not shown much increase 
since the year opened, but'salesmen have only begun 
their activities, after the holidays. Inquiry has lately 
shown some increase and retail dealers are likely to 
make purchases soon for their requirements, as their 
stocks are generally low and prospects are that prices 
have reached the bottom. Mill representatives state that 
inquiry is fair for the season. 


Boston, Mass.—Manufacturers eager for orders, many 
local dealers with generous stocks on hand, and retailers 
timid—these are the features of the North Carolina pine 
business. When a salesman arouses the slightest spark 
of interest in a buyer he hangs on like a leach and 
manifests a remarkable adaptability regarding prices. 
He knows that if he does not some one else will—a fact 
with which the average retailer appears equally conver- 
sant. So quotations are uncertain and business erratic. 
Six-inch roofers can be bought for $18.50 and 8-inch at 
319.50. Rough edge 4/4 has sold as low as $30, while 


partition No. 1, 13-16/314, has ranged about 59 cents 
higher. 








Baltimore, Md.—The new year is still too young to 
show any marked effect upon the North Carolina pine 
situation, which remains much as it has-been, with the 
demand for lumber not especially large and the general 
tone of the trade quiet, but with the outlook rather 
more encouraging than it has been. Most of the mills 
are still shut down and will not resume operations much 
before the middle of the month, while the inquiry may 
be said to have assumed fairly large proportions, so 
that a marked reduction in the available supplies may 
be altogether likely before the- productive agencies once 
more are regularly at work. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Some buying is reported by line yards, and 
this branch of the trade has been the prime factor for 
several weeks. Demand is hardly seasonable, 
with no strength shown in values. Inquiries are more 
numerous and there seems to be a well defined feeling 
that prices will advance with the increased call when 
spring buying really begins. 


however, 


Kansas City, Mo.—The new year finds conditions in 
the southern pine market almost where they have been 
the last several weeks. Buying is light, but manufactur- 
ers are not eager enough to sell to be making conces- 
sions. Retailers want to wait as long as they feel they 
can do so safely before buying heavily for spring stocks, 
and the mills have about made up their minds that the 
cutting of prices will rot bring up the volume of business. 
From all directions come reports of good prospects for 
building, and with that prospect, together with the ad- 
mitted fact that the retail stocks throughout this terri- 
tory are unusually light, there is every reason for opti- 
mism as to prices, the students of the market assert. 
The feeling is that at the maximum most retailers can 
not hold off more than another thirty days before get- 
ting in their spring stocks. Many of them are buying 
quietly now, but not sufficiently to make a heavy volume 
of trade or to attract wide attention. No. 1 
has stiffened somewhat, but there still is considerable 
range of price in that item. There is a somewhat 
stronger feeling also in boards and fencing. The market 
on finish, however, is rather weak. Demand for the 
factory trade, especially, has been light. The mills com- 
plain of a lack of timber orders and several shutdowns 
have been caused by the dearth of that class of busi- 
ness. There is more inquiry right now in the export 
trade than there has been for some time, and the feeling 
is stronger, although few orders are being placed. The 
railroads still refuse to buy to any extent, and many of 
the dealers figure that. there will be no marked improve- 
ment in the trade until they @o open up with their orders. 


dimension 


St. Louis, Mo.—A seasonable quietness prevails in the 
yellow pine market, which is natural under the circum- 
stances. However, there is some demand from the line 
yards and also from the factories and consumers, but 
the latter are only ordering in small quantities as they 
need it. Wholesalers and manufacturers are confident 
that within the next few days there will be a beginning 
of more liberal buying and that better prices will also 
prevail. 


New Orleans, La.—Receipt of numerous inquiries has 
strengthened the feeling of optimism, although there is 
as yet no marked gain of actual bookings. No one 
doubts that consumers will take care of a very heavy 
volume of southern pine, and attention is mainly centered 
on the question of prices. Some of the mills are said 
to be turning down offers for later delivery, at current 
prices, believing that quotations will strengthen within 
the month, Mill stocks are reported of smaller volume 
than had been expected, and in some .ines broken. There: 
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is a fair export 
West Indies, 
immediate 


movement to South America and the 
but European call remains quiet, with no 
prospect of radical improvement. 


New York—Inquiry has taken on a more active 
but orders run no better than last month. Mills generally 
seem to be asking higher prices and if any substantial 
business is booked it comes from other sources than this 
market. Yellow pine men here find the demand extremely 
desultory. While there is considerable work in prospect 
very few are willing to sell ahead for any considerable 
period. Quick shipments can be supplied at practically 
buyer’s prices. 


tone 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has not shown any renewed ac- 
tivity as yet, but dealers look for a larger demand this 
month, with a stronger tone to prices. The situation is 
reported to be stronger in the Southwest, with mills 
finding a better market for their stock in that section, as 
well as in the middle West. Building is not very active 
in the Buffalo territory as yet, but is expected to pick 
up soon 


Boston, Mass.—The two-months’ 
which started just a year ago, has had its aftermath in 
unusually large stocks carried by several of the local 
dealers. There is no immediate prospect of another 
boom, and naturally the yellow pine men are eagerly 
seeking orders at a price that will at least allow them 
to break even. Now that stock-taking is over retailers 
show more interest in ‘‘good trades,’’ but business is 
still of the ‘“‘hand-to-mouth” variety. Six-inch, under 
30 feet, is quoted at $30; 8-inch, $32; 10-inch, $35; 12- 
inch, $38; 14-inch, $43, and 16-inch, $47. 


boom in yeilow pine, 


Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine men are in a rather 
more hopeful frame of mind than was the case not so 
long ago. They report a decidedly more active inquiry 
for lumber, and the impression prevails that the advance 
in the quotations hoped for will not be long delayed. 
The production has been much curtailed during the past 
few weeks, while the requirements of the trade have 
kept up fairly well, so that the offerings are not as 
free as they were, while the wants developed are of 
proportions which give promise of a good business. 
The stocks held here are limited, and the exceptionally 
mild weather has favored the continuation of construc- 
tion work to an extent that makes the requirements of 
the contractors larger than usual at this season, Yards 
are beginning to place orders once more, and the trade 


is rapidly assuming a normal measure of activity, while 
the mills in many instances are still shut down. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Wholesalers report a better tone in 


yellow pine. In fact some of them note a further 
ward tendency in values from the Southwest, 
stocks offered are not so plentiful. Yards are calling for 
but little stock, but considering the seasonable condi- 
tions trade is regarded as improved in many respects. 


up- 
while 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—As yet there is no particular im- 
provement noticed in the yellow pine situation, although 
wholesalers are hopeful of much better business shortly. 
Supplies in the hands of retailers are low and consump- 





tion is still good. Prices are still at rock-bottom and 
not likely to change until spring. 
CYPRESS. 
New Orleans, La.—While no marked increase of book- 


ings is reported, a lively inquiry has been manifest ever 
since Christmas and the mills look for a sharp revival 
of demand, to begin on or shortly after January 15. A 
fair routine business was handled throughout December, 
and a few sizable orders have been placed in expecta- 
tion of spring trade, to be shipped out early this month. 
But buyers in general seem content to hold back their 
commitments until their inventories are completed and 
they are able to get something of a line upon their own 
spring demand. Among inquiries are a number from 
railroads, which is taken to indicate a healthier railroad 
call during 1914. Car supply is now reported easy on 
all lines serving the cypress belt, and shipments are 
promptly made. Prices are well held. 


Chicago.—Wholesalers report a fair trade for cypress; 
nothing startling, however, as most of the consuming 
industries have a cessation of activity during the holi- 
days. Inquiries are fairly large and there is a feeling 
that this will be another good thing for cypress products. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress market is quiet. Many in- 


quiries coming in indicate some interest in the item and 
a prospect for considerable business in the near future. 
What demands there are 
ket are in good shape, 


are small. Stocks in this mar- 
although some items are rather 





short. The general outlook is bright, more so than for 
some time, and St. Louis distributers are feeling very 
much encouraged in consequence. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress orders are not coming in 


very rapidly, but in spite of that prices remain very firm; 
in fact there have been some advances in the last 
couple of weeks. Manufacturers are persuaded that there 


will be buying by the yards and factories very soon, as 
they have held off about as long as possible before laying 
in their supplies for spring requirements. The mills have 
not been pushing sales and apparently are well satisfied 
with the outlook, despite the light volume of business. 


New York.—Inquiries are few and far between and 
buying continues only in hand-to-mouth lots and the 
nearby yards with available assortments are getting the 
bulk of this business. Straight car inquiries come along 
fairly well but this straight business is far below what 
it usually is at this time of year. Considering the 
demand prices are well held. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has been lig 
as it has hardly recovered from the effects of the holi- 
day and inventory season, during which time many door- 
mills throughout the State were either closed or working 


ht so far this month, 


on only part time. Dealers say that buying is being 
done only for immediate requirements, and that prices 
are not holding very firm, although there has been no 


late weakness reported. 

Baltimore, Md.—As the builders have been able to go 
ahead with their operations the requirements in the way 
of cypress have been larger than usual at this season 
of the year, and the yards are placing orders for stocks 
with some freedom. The mills are exerting rather less 
pressure upon the market, so that the post-holiday situ- 
ation is on the whole better than that which prevailed 
before the end of the year. No actual advance in the 
quotations is to be recorded, but the situation is more 
calculated to encourage a marking up of the figures than 
has been the case, and the dealers here take a rather 
hopeful view of the outlook. Stocks, of course, are in 
the main adjusted to local needs, the yards still adher- 
ing to the policy of ordering supplies only as they are 
actually wanted, but the general feeling is distinctly 
better, and a measure of confidence is felt in the future 


°o 


which was lacking before. 

Boston, Mass.—The market for cypress is practically 
unchanged. One-inch, 1s and 2s, are offered at $45; 1% 
and 1% has sold down to $47.50, 2-inch, $50.76, and 3- 
inch, $59. Cypress No. 1 shop, inch, is quoted down to 
$28.50; 1144 and 1%, $36, and 2¢inch, $39.25. Demand is 


moderate and dealers are disposed to make price 


cessions. 


con- 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is fair for cypress in central 
Ohio, although trade wes a little quiet during the holiday 
period. Stocks are plentiful. The best line of orders 
is from the East. Prices rule steady at the levels which 
have prevailed for time. 


sone 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Cypress remains steady with a fair 
call for most all grades. Low grades, as usual, move 
best, at fair prices. Yard stock is in light demand and 


No. 1 moving well. A good spring demand is 
looked for 


shop is 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 





Chicago.—Demand for red cedar shingles is light. 
Prices have not shown much change lately. The mar- 
ket is holding steady: a little manufacturing is going 


on. Transit cars are few and will not be increased much 


owing to the holiday shutdown of the mills. White 
cedar shingles are steady. Prices are firm. All grades 
of lath are maintaining their prices and are in fairly 


steady request. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—While there is very little call for 
shingles at this time wholesalers feel that the market is 
due for advances as soon as orders begin to develop. 
The general curtailment at this distance seems to be 
effective. The price tone is better, especially for stars. 
Not much stock is in transit, and higher prices are being 
asked for sales subject to later shipment than for transit 
cars. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are fairly steady, 
with a comparatively good number of orders. The Jan- 
uary outlook is bright and millmen look for further price 
advances if output remains restricted. Neither transit 
nor mill stocks are reported large. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The red cedar 
tinues strong, due largely to the 


shingle market con- 
fact that many of the 
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mills were forced to close for lack of business in No- 
vember and December, and still are down. Many of 
them will not open until March, and some of them may 
not open even then unless there is improvement in the 
price situation. The last two weeks have seen an ad- 
vance of about 10 cents, Extra stars are being quoted 
generally at $1.60, Coast basis, and extra clears are held 
at from $1.90 to $1.95. Prospects are bright for a farther 
advance, as the demand is increasing somewhat, and 
there is every prospect for a good spring trade. Retailers 
realize more and more that shingles have been very low 
and that the opportunity for stocking up is probably 
better than it will be later. Southern pine lath are in 
light demand and cypress lath are rather hard to get 
and are firm in price. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath 
surprisingly good demand through December, and mills 
are none too heavily stocked on these items, most of 
them preferring to book mixed-car over straight-car or- 
ders. Prices rule firm and unchanged. 


enjoyed 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A small advance in prices has occurred 
within the last two weeks, but quotations are lower than 
should be seasonable. The mills have curtailed stocks 
considerably and it is expected that the market will hold 
a little firmer hereafter. 


North Tonawanda, N, Y.—Advances of from 5 to 10 
cents on red cedar clears and stars have been announced. 
Some of the Coast connections report stars scarce and 
are offering no transit stock, orders being filled at the 
mills. With many of the mills still out of commission 
dealers state that further advances are certain to mani- 
fest themselves with an increasing demand for Coast 
shingles. Lath are less plentiful than they were a few 
weeks ago, prices holding firm. 


Boston, Mass.—There has been some 
for shingles and lath. Retailers 
further price concessions are 
only emergency orders. Fair extras in shingles, not 
much below standard, have been offered at $3.50, but 
$3.60 is still the lowest quotation for the brands be- 
yond criticism, and some fancy makes are held as high 
as $3.75. Clears are ranging from $%.20 to $3.35, and 
second clears from $2.75 to $2.90. Lath sell at $3.80 for 
1% and $4.25 for 15g. Pine and spruce clapboards are 
practically unchanged. 


shading of prices 
appear convinced that 
coming and are placing 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A fair consumption of shingles is 
about all that can be said of this article. There is no 
buying and prices are low. Wholesalers claim that the 
present shutdown of Coast mills is likely to continue 
until there is a much improved demand for shingles. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is very quiet in shingles. Build- 
ing operations have practically ceased as far as outside 
work is concerned. Prices are rather low and there are 
no immediate hopes for the future The lath trade also 
is quiet. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Now is the time for cooperage associations 
to hold conventions and continue them indefinitely, like 
Congress at Washington, without interruption to their 
business. Something to create life in the trade is anx- 
iously desired. Cooperage stock in the northern States 
is likely to be very scarce unless snow comes soon to 
make hauling possible. Slack staves are firming up in 
the face of a moderate demand. Gum flours are delivered 
in central northern States at $8.50 a thousand. Heading 
continues in the same condition. Coiled hoops are over- 
stocked and mills are actively seeking a market. There 
is no life as yet in ash butter tub staves, buyers re- 
fusing to pay over $11 a thousand delivered on Chicago 
rate. No. 1, 30-inch elm staves in New York markets are 
easy at $9.50 to $10 a thousand. Tight barrel staves. 
which were held back for later higher prices, are still 
piled in southern yards, and the owners are willing to 
accept the reduced ruling prices. On receipt of prices 
many buyers refuse, fearing a further decline, and the 
seller is puzzled to know what price to ask to effect a 
sale. Red oak oil staves are the only staves that will 
sell in this market. Circled oil and pork heading is 
plentiful and cheap. Whisky and beer staves are waiting 
for the demand expected with the new year. A few cars 
of 91%4-foot hickory box straps have been sold, but there 





is no inquiry for wooden tight barrel hoops, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 
White OB. Of] GtG VOR, DOr Wl. os sce ce ccc sass 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

og, BRS BSS SAA An Oe ae ree 8.50 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

cde | Se Aas eerie 8.50 
No. 2, 28% -inch elm Staves, stet MM ...os0ccvcs Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

BN NR SUPE oss wig ibie > io she els ass nisih 0:0 iy 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

BE ey St Se eee Ee ee ee No demand 
No, 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal....... No demand 


BE. Bhp OIC UU DUR VORs occ ces ees eseeece 25 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M....... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5% - Toot, per M..... 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 9.50 
hair barre) staves, Glm, Per Mi... ...ccceess 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set....... 05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........... 5.00 to 6.00 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........... None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .80 to .35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch...... .60 
DeH-TOUNG HOOD DATTCIB, ois oc0c cscs ccecccces 46 
DRC DETORE OO PRETO. ccc sc tereecoccees .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrels, per M......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels...... 45 
ge OE ere eee 37 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M........++6. » 4,75 
White Ga, Ol] Staves, DET M.........cccrcse 30.00 to 30.00 
eed DEN, ll WINVER, DET OE. os cccc acs cccwewes 27.00 0 28.00 
NN IEEE oes eo ip ois. 'e nd, 0.0 10:8 Kio 00166 W'S 0-0 3 No Remand 
RIE BIT BETES, 0-0 6:5:9 vio. sin onan 0 4.00169 1008 4 .00 
BGI BOONIION coro sie cc 606 60050054 0064089 Marte 115 to 1.27% 
SP ENOUC ONIN MUNN 5 6 1s. 3:0 0 6 6-4:4s 965010 0-016 6.6.0 010-6 Been ors 95 to 1.0 
See EITM MMR ca 5 oviove o.5 6 o's gine 9's 9 sos.dle.oe -90 to .95 
Buffalo, N. Y.—All branches of the slack cooperage 


trade find business dull, but are not complaining. The 
flour output is light and there is not much call for bar- 
rels from any other branch of trade just now. The 
principal change in the supply is in hickory hoops, which 
gave out last fall. They are again in stock. 











